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IS THE FIRST PHILIPPIC OF DEMOSTHENES 
ONE ORATION, OR COMPOSED OF TWO ? 



JxowBVER great the services may be which criticism has ren* 
dered to classical literature, by clearing the works of the ancicDts 
from the adulterated additions intruded on them in the times of 
the decay of letters, and also from the dross and tarnish impart- 
ed to them in the times of ignorance and barbarity, yet it ha3 
frequently become a knife which has gone to the quick, and 
which has not rarely cut away whole vital parts. This remark 
may be applied to the first Philippic of Demosthenes. Leland^ 
in his Biography of Philip,, was the first who divided this ora* 
tion into two parts, and thus made it deformed and lifeless, 
be was followed by Gillies^ and the authority of this famous 
historian caused considerable credit to be given to th^t opinion ; 
It was more fully developed by the renowned philologist Jacobs 
at Gotha, in his translation of the political orations of Demos«* 
thenes^ and carried on to that degree of perfection of which it 
was susceptible^ by Riidiger in his edition of some orations of 
Demosthenes. (Demostnenis Philippica prima, Olynthiactt 
tresy et de Pace, &c. ed. C. A. Rudiger. Lipsiee, 1818.) It is 
to be feared, that this opinion will prevail with that great part 
of the philologists, who attach more importance to authorities 
than to their own examination. We have pronounced our opi* 
nion on this hypothesis ; we think that it disgraces one of ihe 
finest works of the immortal orator, and converts a production^ 
which is extremely powerful and full of life, into two poor and 
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3 On the first Philippic 

helpless cripples. We shall first examine and refute the reason-* 
ing on which this hypothesis is huiit; we shall then propose our 
counter arguments. We, of course, take the hypothesis in its 
improved shape. 
J. Refutation of the arguments. 

The above-mentioned critics contend, '' that the first Philip- 
pic is composed of two distinct orations ; the former terminate 
mg with ifipw eato8e^$i, p. 48« (ed. Reitke); the latter com- 
mencing, of course, with a ft^v yiH^lh « cii^g^s 'Aiinvam, x. r. X.; 
each referring to different times and objects ; the first to the 
intended surprbal of Thermopylae by Philip; the subject of the 
second is probably, the security of the isles and towns of the 
Hellespont." 

" ^' In the first part^^ say these critics, *' Demosthenes speaks 
of raising an army^ furnishing the provisions, and pointing out 
the funds, but be speaks at a time when war had not yet com^ 
menced ; in the second part, on the contrary, he speaks of a 
period when war had actually commenced on the part of the 
Athenians, and when the disasters occasioned thereby were the 
cause of the orator's exhortations to carry it on more success^ 
fully.*' This argument is quite immaterial. The circumstance 
bf Demosthenes speaking in the first part of armaments against 
Philip, but in the second of disgrace already suffered by the 
Athenians, proves nothing ; for it may be answered, that the 
orator has rejected these considerations in the second part froni 
oratorical reasons. Only the following question is here of great 
moment: whether hostilities had taken place between Philip 
and the Athenians, before the march of the former to Thermo- 
pylas? We may, we think, dispense with proving the fact Of 
these previous hostilities^ related by Justin, Diodorus, and sO 
frequently alluded to by Demosthenes and ^schines. What 
avJiiis it, therefore, to add further: '' that in the first part no 
inention is made of the idle and fruitless decrees of the Athe- 
nians against Philip, but only in the second ; '' since, in fact, all 
thence decrees oclcur in a period previous to the events at Ther- 
mopylae ? (Cf. concerning these decrees, Olyntb. I. Olynth. li. 
Phil. 11.) What imports it to add, ''that in the second part, 
where the orator speaks* of the misfortunes caused by the mer- 
cenary troops, and of the injustice to the commanders, he pro- 
bably hinted at recent events subsequent to the affair of Ther- 
mopylae ;" since the Atheniatis had for a long time made war ill 
flits ^'^y^ afad Demosthenes himself, in bis oration ^ep) frxifriimSi 
Ifad already severely censured in the same manner i As to the 
Atts oiP fujtistice towards the commanders (p. 53), they obviously 
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raAr to Uw mil war against the alHes, aiid ans to ^explained 
evien by the cfefienders of that hypothesis. (See Rudiger 1. 1.) . 

A particalar stress is farther kid on the passage, p. 4%. t^ 
^f/M, X, T\ K Gontrastbd with p. 5£, tuofiafyo H, x. r. X. ** These 
passages/' say Jatobs aod RUdigeri '^ cohtradibt each other; in 
the first^ the orator anticipates the future^ and expresses the 
hope^ diat^ in the war to take piac«» Philip may be punished, if 
the Athenians follow the advice proposed* In the second pas- 
sage, the orator speaks of a ^ar already commenced, for thet 
purpose of punishing Philip, but disgraceful in its proceedings/' 
Whoever has attentiyely read Demosthenes, knows that he always, 
considers the Athenians iti a state of warfare against Philip, after; 
the first deception they had experienced from him; as also does^ 
Libanius> (cf; Hyoth. rou ircpi ilpi^vii^ init.) The hostile relation 
between these two states was particularly increased, after Philip, 
began (Olymp. cvi. 4.) more clearly to develope his intentions ; 
and to this period, the passage, p.. 52, may conveniently be re* 
ferred^ as we shall soon show more fully. Hie first passage, 
f*4% by no means contradicts this; Detnosthenes does not deny> 
m it^ th^t a war had been waged for the purpose of punislung- 
Philip; the character of the whole speech, from its commence- 
mant, rather tends to show, that it presupposes a durable stato^ 
of warfare; but the orator denies in both passages^ that tho>. 
pnrpose of pudisbing Philip had been attained, and gives reason 
to hop^, in the former, that it may be attained by means of his 
ccni&sels; 

These seeming arguments were broached after Leland» ia 
ordmr to enforce his hypothesis. He himself chiefly founded 
bi^ opinion on the nature of the transactions mentioned in p. 49» 
Philip attacked the tributary islands of the Athenians with a 
fleet,; sorpri^d and took a squadron of their vessels stationed 
on the coast of Euboea, made a descent on the shore of Mara- 
thon, and carried off the Salaminiati galley. These events are 
reldted only by Demosthenes in this passage, and by no otbe^ 
writer: they are indefinitely alluded to in a few passages. Now 
thi^Se occurrences, remarks Dr. Leland, suppose such an hosti- 
lity between Athens and Philips as cannot be assumed at the 
ttflse preceding the epoch of the first Philippic : he dierefore 
looks for another period, and deceived by two passages of De- 
iiMtbenes and .dBschities relating to those incidents, he placcia 
them immediately before the negociations of peace. The fir&l 
^f these passages is D<?mosth. Exord. 32. But nothing can bO 
inferred fi^om this passage^ excepting that Philip first spent songNi 
tfaosf in lOfakRig depredations 09 the islandBi and after w.ard^ (^ 
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^ci\i¥ i^vIiM §1$ MctfeAwfOL Tfi^ptig y^TCflHii vp^fo^oy) sailed to die- 
Attic coasts; not a word aboat the time of these incidents, The^ 
second passage is ^scb. de fals. leg. In this < passage are the 
following words : ^lUmrog l§ bpiMfiiig Ik Metxi^leig, ouxir' uwif 

X6ii Sxvpov, Twv iiuripsov xnjjbiaraiy* tj^eXfiToy Si Xspj^rnijo'oy ^/xwf 
ol fl-oXTrai, r^v ouo-av dftoXoyovjxcvflo^ 'Aivivaleov.'-^Ol /tty xuipoX 
T^; ir^Xioog roiouroi ^<ray, ev ol; ff'tpi rrig ffl^^yi}^ lys<* 
voyro Xiyou But Dr, Leland does not deal fairly with thia 
passage ; be collects together what may support his opinion, 
and omits the rest. We think that every impartial person who 
reads the whole passage^ will find that iEscbines takes a view 
of the whole war, and points out the losses which the Athenians 
had sustained (omitting what regarded the allied cities) during 
it^ at whatever period, the sums wasted in the unsuccessful un- 
dertakings of Charesythe damage sustained by Athenian citizens 
in the isles and in the Chersonese ;^ ol fiay xatpo\ r^f iroAffa»;, 
therefore, only denotes, '' Such was, in general, the situaticm 
of the republic 'f* and these words refer to all the disasters eo* 
dured by Athens in this war. This, we do not doubts is the 
correct interpretation of this passage, which throws down the 
only prop on which the opinion of Dr. Leland can possibly be 
inipporied. ' 

But let us particularly consider the situation of things before 
t^e expedition of Philip to Thermopylae ; we shall find that we 
Can Very appropriately refer thereto the events mentioned in 
p. 49f i we shaH, on the contrary, also' prove every other period to 
be unsiritable. First, Philip continually infested Chesobleptes, 
the fViend of the Athenians; next, when this prince ceded the 
Chersonese to the republic, he took from it the city of Methone; 
lie endeavored to detach Chesobleptes from the Athenians ; his 
Irritation increased to such a degree, that he not only attacked 
Olynthns, but also formed the design of seizing Byzantium— « 
design, by means of which he threatened to exclude the Athe- 
nians from, their necessary annual supplies of com, which they 
drew from the northern regions. He actually discovered this 
design by his attack on the fortress of Heraeum, thereby throw*" 
ing off the niask he had worn so long. The Athenians were 
roused from their lethargy; they saw their most important ]«• 
terest^ in danger; they accordingly warned Chesobleptes, formed 
an alliance with Olynthus, and determined to wage war against 
Philip from two quarters ; viz* by supporting the Phoeians, end 
b^Kending a fleet into the Hellespont. The report of Pfailtp'a 
j^ifi sapped indeed tbeir naval preparations, but the joy urbtck 
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h caused shows sufficiently the state of tlie public mind. Why 
should we not admit, that the war, decreed at that period, was 
that for punishing (rou rifitopticracrtM, p. 42.) Philip? Why 
should we not admit, that the hostilities having put on such a 
character of animosity, Philip, irritated still more by his disap* 
pointments concerning Olynthus and Byzantium, finding the sea 
unguarded in consequence of the supineness of Chares, made 
those depredations which are mentioned in p. 49^ ? These de* 
predatibns did not tend to important conquests, but to insult 
and humiliate the republic ; too insignificant to be alluded to 
afterwards by Demosthenes, accustomed to dwell only on events 
of greater importance; they formed, however, characteristic 
features in a war, commenced in order to chastise the insolence 
of Philip, and concluded in consequence of the bold expedition 
of the latter to Thermopylae, by the Athenians being compelled 
to attend to their own safety. It appears by this view of the 
situation at that period, how properly Demosthenes could make 
the consideration In p, 52, (there is a similar one in Olynlh. i. 
p. 25.) and also how properly he could say, that if the Athe- 
nians followed his advice, they might now cherish the hope of 
being able to punish Philip. We are of opinion, that by this 
survey, the doubts of Dr. Leland entirely vanish. The autho* 
rity of Gillies on the subject is very inconsiderable. His his* 
torian closely follows the learned Doctor in the narrative of all 
the transactions of Philip^ and proceeds so far as frequently to 
bonrow whole passages from him in his very expressions, as 
every one may find by a comparison. 

' There yet remains the last argument, adduced by Riidi^er, 
nAich at first sight appears to be important, but on a closer 
consideration will be found to be of as little consequence as the 
others. ** Dion. Hal/' says he, '' speaks (in ep. ad ^mnf9. 
e. 4.) of a sixth (or fifth) Philippic oration^ which is lost, and 
observes the security of the islanos and towns of the Hellespont 
to be the subject of it ; he points out the cpmmencement of 
thi^ oration with the words £ iih hfJ^tis, k. r. K. Now this is 
just the beginning of the second part of the ifirst Philippic; nay, 
Dion, has even explained a passage of this sixth (or fifth) ora*^ 
tion : xai m wpog rouroi; — tiXarreiv^ But this passage occurs 
just in the setond part of Philipp. i. p. 49." We are by no 
means frightened by this argument. If we reflect that Demos- 
ibenes had prepared 56 exordia, and that the beginnings of .ae« 
ireral orations are extremely similar; if we consider the'^nume-^ 
rous and striking repetitions occurring in his orations, (s^e die 
judicious developement of this subject in'the Edinb. Rev. No, 
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7), ann. 1821.) we coi^cfive^ that by tbea^ redactions alooe (w^ 
sball spoQ adduce some of another nature) the apparent for^^ of 
this argument totally disappears. 

. These are the best arguments for the hypothefis; they iMFOVf, 
as we ^ve. aeeu^ by a close ex^minationy to be quite inel^GH^l* 

II. Let us now come to the counter arguments. They are 
partly historical, partly oratorical : we shall first speak of thje 
for,mer. 

The historical reasons, which show the impropriety of t^e 
hypothesis in question, refer either to circuipstances occurring 
in the body of this speech, or to the difficulty of ascertaining a 
convenient time when it might have been pronounced* 
., If w^. consider the first Philippic as two distinct orations, 
and suppose that the seco^id of them was spoken after the seir 
8;ure of OJynthus, it is, in the fir,st place, very strange, M^at iim 
pr^tpr has made no mention at all of the tragic fall of this city. 
To reipove this difficulty, Rudiger (1. 1.) siays, that tJi^ or^K 
was (^otnsciQUs how dj^eply the Atheniai^s were affected witb tjl^j^ 
de9tructji9n, of Olynthus, and that hi^ would norirri^a^e thif 
woui)d. Bfit tlie whole tope of tbat spe^Qh betrays indei^d v^ry 
Jittie r,egard to the w:eaknesftes of' the Athenians • and h^, wba 
impntes to Dempstjienes such a delicate r^egard for th^ feelings 
s^ his hiearers, and which is peculiar to modern orators, is not 
acquainted Mjitb tb^ ch^raqter of his eloquence. How dojss hs 
iBip^l^ qS this e^ent in bis l^ter orations, as,, for instance, in^ tim 
Sf^cond^ Philippic ? Mus} npt every one, who attentively ^nsir 
ders the passage in p. 51, where the orator so bittoly ridicules 
tb^ Athenians, and expatiates pn the loss^ sustajn^d- in conse* 
quepge o( ^e inactivity of his countrymen^ admit,, that he h^as 
for bis subject a period wbigh ^nds.with tbe march of Philip^ tg 
Thei-mppytae f . 

, |n tl)^ iiext plac^.;. how can tbf n^ann^r in which he speaks 
9f,T(i^b93, of the. ciesigqs pf Philip, and of the isle of JSnjM^a» 
f,t the coficlusion. of th\$, oral^on, be: recpn^il^ ^itb ^^ ^Hf^ 
pf a lat/^r period? It is knowii, tbat the Thfeban9yopfiii)y.sid^ 
yfith Philip, even during tb^ siege pf Olynthus (qpippare. ^shaf^ 
1^ said re9p,ecting tbqip in.Olyntb. iii, accprdipg to.the arran^^ 
went of. Dionysii^s). IJovy.tben, ^t a l^tftr;p^i:ipd,^Pnl4 th^ 
f.epori arise, that Philip piptled thq de&UncticHi of Tb?b^.? 
'JLne sapif r^n^ark may l^e app|iec) to wh^^ b^ observej^ f^d^i^ 
ing tbe^ obscurity of Phijip's plans. Tbey.vvere pbviowsly, at< a 
latei: time ; every onq kn^w that he medicated. Mi'^r^ Qga^pst. tb^ 
Phoc^is. But at the period when the .first Philippic wa« 
spoken, the situation of things was difii^rent, and in every r^sp^Gt 
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conmleiit with die polifical eoiijectures alleged in (hat peMage« 
After lua dkappoinlnient at Theroiop^Ie, Philip affected ta Jay 
aside bia pUoa against the Athtoians, aod confined himself to 
his domioioo8| anxious to disperse the clamor occasioned by his 
loo great precipitance: at the same tim^, be spread various 
rumora respecting his designs, in order to avert the attention . of 
Athena* 

. The same difficulties arise respecting the letter written by 
Philip tp the Etthoeaoe^ and which is mentioned in the first Phi«^ 
lippic, as we aball aee hereafter. 

Now if wfe turn' from these considerations, and look for a 
proper time for the delivery of the pretended distinct oralion, 
the difficulty increases more and more. This inquiry is inti- 
mately connected with the question respecting a proper period 
for the events mentioned p. 49. In dividing the nrst Philippic 
into two distinct orations^ and placing the latter of them after 
the taking of Oiynthua, the naval depredations committed by 
Philip on the tributary islands of Athens^ and on Attica itself 
and his surprisal and capture of a squadron of vessels stationed 
on th^ sotttberi) coast of Euboea; these events^ which are men- 
tioned in that second part» must likewise be placed after the de- 
sti'iAction of Olynthus (because^ if they had happened during the 
liege^ Demosthenes would undoubtedly have spoken of them in 
Qtifi; of his three Olynthiaqs); nay, they must be combined witb 
the expedition fa> Eoboea, which happened shordy after tiril 
affair of Olynthus, by which Philip expelled, the Athenian gene* 
ral Molossus, and put himself in possession of that island; an4 
Qil^eB, in bis Histoid of Greece, really does so. He' says, thdt 
Philip^ whibt be celebrated the festival of the Muses at Diutii 
(immediatdy after the destruction of Olynthus), comiliifted (boir# 
depredations on purpose '^ to liaake the Athenians feel the ittdot^- 
venience of war^ the better to prepare them for the insidioo^ 
proposal of ^ separate peace; and to detach them from jdie 
cause of Phocis and Chesobleptes.^ A strange preparat^ii, 
indeed, for proposals of peace! Those depredations were, and 
must be, to Athenians, of the most indUUing nature t the :illus« 
trious trophies of Marathon and Salamis were effaced by thes6 
insults (as Gillies himself observes), and they were cbnseqnetitly 
wdl fiued to exasperate, and not at all to appease the minds of 
the Atfaeniaoa. But iiothing is more certain (which is also ad« 
milted by Giities) than that he did not by any meskis intend, at 
that time, to exasperate and rouse the Athemans'; he endeav^^ 
ed, OB the contrary, to appease them, and to foster their supine*^ 
Qess, inc^der that he migUt exeiaite his teng preinedit^ted yro^ 
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ject on -fiuboea (as Dr. Leiand justly observes), and puriue hit 
other designs. After he had succeeded with Eubcea, he imme* 
diateljT sent his partisans from that island, in order to prevent 
the irritation of the Athenians at this event ; tbey artfully insi-^ 
nuated, that Philip had been constrained to defend bis allies; 
tbat he would by no means offend the Athenians, but was, on 
the contrary^ most anxious to settle amicably all differences be« 
tween the two countries. These representations were enfopced 
by two Athenians, hirelings of Philip^ viz. the players Neopto- 
lemus and Aristodemus, who were just returned from Mace* 
don. How could Philip possibly have made such representa- 
tions to the Athenians, if he had previously so deeply wounded 
their honor by those disgraceful depredations? The Atheniana 
paid much regard to these insinuations ; and Demosthenes in 
vain endeavored to alarm the credulity of his countrymen, and 
says respecting it, in his oration de Pace, *^ Had you been spec-* 
tators in the theatre, and not deliberating on matters of the 
highest momedt, you, could not have heard Neoptoleoras witli 
more indulgence, nor me with more resentment*' HowicoaM 
the Athenians have paid such regard to the proposals of theifr 
men^ if their dearest interests, their ambition, and the tropbied 
of their ancestors, had been previously so crueUy violated i W« 
cannot ^e induced to believe this, unleas we exaggersiite tlitt 
nuHf € • the already too highly-colored picture with vnmh Gilfie^ 
represwta the corruption of Athena at that iimo» > 

rtN^w let ua look for a period at which this pretendedly^distirict 
bralion might posaibly have b/een spoken. It is self-evident, that 
it-i^nupt be deemed that oration against Neoptoleratis, .which 
I]if«^8lh0nes mentions, in the passage cited above, from the 
oration d$ Pme$ because of the entire diverrity of the subject : 
i bu||lt is ^no" lias evident, that it coidd not have been spoken "ibA 

allr durifig the tvansaetions relating. to Eubcea. Demosthenes 
wouklcertaMy have touched on these transactions, being deefrfj^ 
agilated by tbem. (See de Cberson. and de Pace.) Then wjiai 
could l^^the occasion of this speech at that tknef either ^ 
surprisal of Euboea by Philip^ or (if we will pass ov^r eil'the 
dmeuUies already exposed ta view, and place,* with Gillies, t^ 
said depredations at this period,) the security of the isbnds in 
tbe^^^ean sea; no third occasion cas be contrived^ < Now, the 
sei^ondi as weshaUhereafter show, can never be supposed tote 
the jmbject* of > it ; nor the first, which is ' 4selfreyideilt . < Moite^' 
ofer> ifi^.tbepoifH in question, ^of the first Pbiiippici mentioilt ih' 
nvade of a letter Ufritteu by Pbilipto the^Eubcsans, and, aomrd^ 
sng jto Ike «s|erki^ of the scholiast, confirmed; by the epcecb 
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itself: tbe contents of this Jetter consisted in insinuations^ bt 
tneanff of whicb^ Philip endeavoi^d to fill these isIandefe's''Witil 
distrust in the political force and activity of Athens Qi^ KTn tA^ 
ir/Cnr il$ rriv *Atiival(09 <rt}[t,iiot^laVfHr$ ei&rovs ov ^uvivrm cr^^riv), id 
order to facilitate his own designs. It is cleat* then, that at- (be 
delivery of this speech, £uboea was not yet in the possession of' 
PbiHpy who endeavored to obtain it. This agrees perfectly with 
tbe policy of this prince, accustomed to pave the way by sitdi 
artifices and intrigues, before he had attained his object,- but 
never to make war by letters when he was in possessfon of it. * 
> Now if this period be not proper, perhaps the fdllowin^ wil ' 
be more so : the argument deduced from the letter of Philip ^6 
the Eubcetfns remains, however, of 'el}ual weight. During tM 
debates occasioned by the ambassadors from Euboea, £scbiiiei . 
retttrned frgdn his embassy into Peloponnesus. The fhiM^ 
Olynthiac oration of Demosthenes had made so great M'faii^ 
preisioii, that^schioes was dispatched into Pl^ibponneSiiSj 16 
kittlle ^ii> tbat conntry, also, hostility against Plmip-; ^In^tfili' 
mein. tinie Olynthus in^as taken and destroyisd ; afrf JBs^h)!^, '< 
oiihitf return,' saw a number of youtig Olyntbian prisoners, ^driVeH 
like a herd of cattle, as a present from Phiiip to som^ of bte 
hir^ngs in Peloponnesus. By bis lively rep rd i^i lttitito i^ ntte- 
Athmiatis were deeply afleeted ; tbe pacific counsels of N«»tf^ 
tolemu9 and his a€tooeiates were forgotten) waf^and fl^fljgt^ 
echoed throughout the assembfyt ambasiadors w^i^cHi^^i^b^ 
ed:«o'€Oi]firm the Arcadians in tlieir hostile resoifition8','atf^'fo 
r<ma» the lirighboriifg repubKcd frooif tbeitf^sccupity^' ^M AttfcP- 
niflD yepiuh were assenUbled iotlie templet>f AgimiOtf; tos^j^Mr^' 
intcoHCtlable hatred against Philip and the Mao«dbbidfti^<>ii(i^ 
thenK»t awfiil imprecations were denounced against Mte MM^^^ 
lii%^ of' Philip. These transactions directfy rsl^rr^il t^thfe ^i^'- 
strw^stt of Olynthus, and the revenge to be taken on^Pbitipi* 
JNow we: ^^ppeui to every reader wbo bas any knowk^e $^^W' 
the elo^qpience of the ancient orators, and ask, « whether 'it b^ 
cracKbie^ that Demosthenes, in the midst of this deep agitatkii^y 
this general' alarm, and clamors of vengeance against PMIi|)i, 
should have ddivered a speech against the seme enemy,' witboltti 
aa|^ refe«snce at all to? these events? litic^er'and J«rofts, ho#^ 
ever^ plac^ it at this period ;- but considerations of*this or i^lifee 
nalnna, seem rather to have perplexed Aeibrnier> **Jbf4tui6i*^ 
pertiniaft ad 01ymp« 108. e/' says be (I. I.)* After tbis-petieal^ 
therciia no more a place for it; as soon as-that-ftfoiant^ hint 
subsided, Aie negOciations of peace were entered into. '^ ^"^'^ 
tPvpetiially embarrassed and. involved in difficulc«ss 'by thait 
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eaibUiir m the eofanfy, io tbe or»lieii in fo^^lioiife 
pbi^n foa^m^ed cfS iif ojlcl ngbt, to disco? er tru^ ai|d naAoral 
references to the teal siloiilioii of affairs, the Iramed of whom 
Jive l|ii¥e spotc^o mght aif^peer to have l^eeo iodttced to biWQh 
^at hypothesis, merely by an affeeted and paradoxic^ singnliir 
lity* SiRcej however, this opiuion^ as we heve requaiked, I'dm 
fill novelties^ gains ground, .we will further adduee aome onkloh 
ijica) reflections, 

If we divide the i^ni Philippic into two differeQl Qiratioiu^ 
and i^ssign some other subject to the latter, what ^» unwpriby 
ppmposition aiises from this dissection! The whole oration 
ba^, properly speaking, no subject at all ; for that iissjgoed to i| 
ifj RUdigor apd Jacobs* viz. the security of the isles and towns 
of the Helle#pont, is 9ot so much as mentioned, and no wbei]e 
di^epverable in the whole ltei(t|ire of the speech : nsy» in this 
ce^e, the whole oretorical management of any concealed subject 
J3 extremely bad|. Iiyiti^ad of pointing out the. aubje^it clearly 
«ll^ plainly, n^icb bo doea in a)l bis oretieoti, the orator poucs 
>09 Us^ h^naiWi a; flood' of violent eruptions of passion, without 
wy prevMHis. d^iberatjon. on definifte measures, or ^ny particular 
^fK^iiee ; the striking end briUiant passages, the high i^peels t4 
4be fselingS'Of Ihe Athenian^ and the powerful burs1» of oratocf 
mhkk fil\ ibiA paf t of the <)ra^ion, must then be. deepoted vain 
4eieie9¥itiofft and^extr'avaganQe. The first oration: ako is^ in this 
4ese> obvi(3(U9)y^ mutilated : it baa no conclusion, nothing> of a 
fieilQfation, w^icbnevier is wanting in tbe^ orations ^ Demosf 
lbepi9s» The author ol the.arti/^e above referred to in the 
^4k^ Rev. sensibly: remarket that mosl (we say alt) of the iOtra^- 
jtionai of Demn^tbeoes eonclude with paiticular calmness and 
jcainpoaure* Tbift kmi of peaosation was commended not only 
^J tb^ sevieie laale of thoae tmrnt. which enjoined,, that tlus 
.speftkeo after being wrought up to a great degree of emoiion^ 
abp^d^ in takiug leave of hm audience, leave an iippression pf 
4^ity, which ,cannot be maintained without composure ; but 
aj^o by^ the respeet which was due from the orator to (he sover 
^eignty of the peopJe^ before >whom he laid his counsels ai»d 
ptopoaala. According to this rule, Demostheoes and iBsohines 
4v»nolude all their oralions with that calmness and thai, express 
•skmof deference Io the authority of: the p^ple. But the bypor 
th^iiain qyestion cuts off the oration, in the midst of its pourseu 
It.isy thciceforev ab;|oIutely necessary for the support oftbialigrr 
potbesifi,.tohave; reconrso tOr;a new- supposition, and to assume^ 
that the peporeiion of the iinst of the two diirtinct orations, and 
Ibo op^mf^mement, y^hi^k brings to ltbe:^iew tbe (ut^oct of the- 
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secondi bav« l^een l9$t. But notbing betrsys the ynfcnuii of 
aa hypotbesii more, tbiud tbe necegaiity of accuwditfiag fluppo^ 

We proceed to anolher consid^ratuNi* On • closer, exanioa* 
lion of ibese twp pfkrta, w^ ducoifec m tbe first indisputable 
xeferen^es to tbe secopdj and inibe second to tbe first. Wbat 
the orator says io tbe pMmgt of th« secoqd part, p« 49, ** m S 
vnifSoii — v9Mvrt§,*^ obviously bears on the advices and propo- 
iials given in tbe first part (y«yp«^) respectiqg tbe preparatious 
of war> the supplies of money^ %nd ibe necessity of the citizens 
4beaei8elves taking the field. All these matters had been deve^ 
loped in the^ fii:st part,, but none of them in the second. If tbii 
part constitutes a detached oration, bow couH tbe orator say 
^iypctfa f «hali.we bave recourse to a new assumption, and say 
tbe passage is corrupt ? Again^ in tbe fiist part, p. 43, (about 
the end) tbe orator has evidently marked out three points of 
.vijew» from which he ia going to consider tbe preparations of 
.war again/9t Philip; 1. the quality and number of the troops; 
2, ibe supplies of nippey; d. the plan of the operationa against 
Phiirp (xoA raWa, oog iv ftoi— r^Tfle^ao'xst/fltat^yfleO* lo conformity 
to this division^ he developed these three points very clearly ; 
die exposition of the first and second occur in the former part 
of the oration,, but that of tbe third — tbe plan of the operations, 
in the latter part. This, in our opinion, is as evident as the 
day-ligbt. ., 

In order to invest tbk paf t of the first Philippic in it» AilI 
vights, we aball conclude with a- short analysis of this oration : 
it do^ not consist of two, but of three parts, and those inti- 
mately connected. In the first the orator endeavors to encou- 
rage his fellow-citizens, dejected by the bold march of Philip to 
lb? gatea of Greece, lo animflte them i^inst diia king, and to 
xaise theod; to that activity which alone sfB^-. ablto ta save tbtm { 
thift part ends, p> 43, with the nwds^ amjpnj^iw* m) reug »«^ 
pct/TXMiJtflfp Had r.eii^ yfwiMtiS' ' The second comprisea the propo«> 
a9i^ of tbo oratar resp^tiog the- prep«rationa fortbe war; it 
.^Qics^ p, 4U^ v/iik the words^ xoi 9rA4»i^G(v$ev«'<UA9Mr<$. In ibis 
pigrtl^had given* two rules of particular importance; ike one, 
ih^t a, body of troopa should, be con^t^otiy kept on foot, iti.ord«r 
4p naeet Philip everywhere in tba field; tbe olber^ theta piirtof 
4bQ Atbeniao: citixfms ^puld tbfonaelvea tajce araif ^ aiM p^rfoMn 
tb(9 public service. He well knew, ho w. greatly ihese-t wo de* 
mands would alarm the iqdol^ce of his countrymen and their 
love of pl^aaure, by comp^Uing tbem to biMtQw conaiderable 
sumf^ bitbert^ spent in their amnvementa, on tbe prepmiiiotia 
4>( war, and to take on thamselvejs (be bardsbipa of war^ till now 
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undergone by mercenary troops. ^ In order to surmount thes^ 
diificultieSy originating in the disposition of the Athenians, he 
t^kes these two proposals separately, and| in the third part of 
the oration, shows the indispensable necessity of executing them, 
and the great advantages arising therefrom. . This part, in con^- 
sequence, bears immediately on the first and second; in thes6 
tbe subject itself had been exposed, and the third tends only to 
animate and excite the Athenians to exert their vigor, and to fiH 
them with shame for their former misconduct. Every thing in 
this part— the exposition of the ignominious losses sustained by 
th^ mercenary troops ; the vehement remonstrances against the 
lethargy of the Athenians ; the violent eruptions against their 
indolence ; the sublime appleals to the protection of the gods 
and the fortune of the republic— all is wonderfully^adapted by 
the orator for 'the main object; viz. to stir up the energies of 
his countrymen, and to roCise them from their security by the 
Hhunders of his eloquence ; and this part, which would be an 
jbratorical failure if we werd to admit the hypothesis in question, 
forms, in its natural connexion with the fijrst and second parts^ 
the chief ornament of this speech. 








Slereptype PriraMg and JPorson Greek Type 
^t l^he Umnbridge University Press. 



[From Deer's?' Privileges of the University of Cambridge."] 







JlffV^ifrft respeettb^a to die Stereotype Printing, it is scarcely ne*- 
%ej^i^jPt<^*9ayltbat it is a solidimmoveabletype, for' the purpoise 
bf mnltiplying impressions of the same editionof a book, incontr^^ 
4isiin(^0D to the moveable types, which, after a sheet of any im* 
yw-etmn ia workedoff, are dkiributed, for the purpose of any other 
worit^'so that^A^can serve the purpose of only one impression. 
The Stereotype, tberefdre, is the fruitful mother of many children 
lat one birth, of exact family-likeness, and who is still possessed of 
lfa« power of producing more^ at any future period, of the aani^ 
'tslook, withifae aame exactness of form and iamiiy features^ The 
^a^t^ bf St<^^60typtng is, then, evidently a most important inlc 
^jfrt-bVement in printing; being, in relation to the moveable types, 
Hflf^t ibe art of printing itseUT is to manusctipte; viz» the taieans 
of multiplying impressions of the same edition without end. 
This art was introduced into England from France, though it 
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should seem to have been r^iaHsed fifty y^ars before at t3biigoiiir.< 
Didot, an.eroinept.Frencli priDter, received the idea^ probably^ 
either directly or indirectly, from . Scotland^ and found it liberal 
employment at Paris, after it had been tmaccountabty suffered to 
sleep for near fifty years at Glasgow. From France it foundits way; 
back to this island, when the University of Cambridge bought 
their first solid types of Mr. Wilson, the proprietor, and en|-^ 
ployed him, for a proper consideration, to teach the men at the 
University Press the manner of printing from it; at the same time, 
two presseis^of the £arl of Stanhope's invention were bought^ 
which were understood tp be the best machines for working the 
Stereotype, and which, from the name of the ingenious inventor^ 
are well known by the name of the Stanhope Printing-presses : 
at the same time, jtoo^ it was agreed on by the Syndics, that cer«> 
tain premises which hitherto had served the purpose of a ware- 
house should be converted into a printing-office, the old printing- 
office being then in a ruinous condition ; which appointment, 
therefore, gives, at the same time, the date of the first designing 
of the; new printing-bouse by the University, and of their com- 
licencing the Stereotype Printing; for they agreed on both at the 
^me tiaie, viz. in 1804. 



■«• 



' I first saw at Gtaseow^ several years ago, a book (a duodecimo 8al» 
lust) printed by a Mr. Ged, of that city, who was unquestionably the first 
inventor of the Stereotype in this island ; but as I spake from memofy, I 
am happy in having an opportunity, while this sheet is passing through 
the press, of correcting an erroc or two in my text, and of making a few 
additions on the subject of Stereotypiug, which I am enabled to do from 
an ingeniaus Essay in Mr. Tiiloch's Philosophical Magazine, wt>teh has 
been put into my hands : it is intitled, *' A brief Account of the Origin and 
Prpgress of Letter-Press Plate, or Stereotype Prinline,'* written by the edi- 
tor, Mr. Tilloch ; and I there find that my meroorylailed me, and thoa|{Yi 
Mr. Ged was of Glasgow, and though I saw the Sailust there, tbat it, 
however, was printed at Edinburgh, and in the year X726* I collect, too, 
that Mr. Tillo€h has a copy of ballast, and another book. Stereotypic, 
''ScottgaFs Dfe of God, in the Suut of Man;" of both which books, how- 
ever, very few copies were printed: and Mr. Tilloch, it appears, possesses 
a page of one of the plates; so that here we have demonstration. 

It further appears, from this account, that the art having beenkst on the 
death of Mr. Ged's son, who died in 1751, Mr. Tilloch himself made 
some new experiments on it, and that a patent being obtained, Mr.Tll- 
lucb, conjointly with Mr. Fouli8,of Glasgow, printed soihe Stereotyped 
btioks, Enelisli add Greek, as late back as 1785, alt before any thing of it 
saema to have t»een known hy Didot ; and that, as appears fiom^Uie 
^>w Algemeen Kon^l en Letter Bode, 1798, No. 833, ** tjje P.Mtph^w^ 
abbve lOo years ago possessed of the art of printing with solid or fixed 
tyte^ which in every respect was superior to thatof JDido^i'Stereotype.'* 

r 
■ m-*- f 
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It M Bol tti^f-kiiention to bulahee the advabtqjeB and ^saMfvan-^ 
tag€fl in the Steraofyping art:' aufiiQe it to iay^ with niBp^cl to 
iOfli6 of its advmrtagefty it preserves from those miscbievoua 
kunfliing thing^^ called errors of the press ; for if these solid,* 
ittunoveable types are eorrdcUy cast, no errors of the press can 
possibly arise : sotiie advantages too it possesses in point of 
elegance ; and, indeed, correctness itself is beauty. 

But the Stereotype Printing-press is principally to be consi- 
dered in reference to its utility, in the printing of such works for 
which there is a ereal immediate demand, and for which the de- 
mand, without alterations^ of the text, will be renewed, as iir 
Prayer-books, Bibles^ and Testaments, Hymn-books, School- 
books, and such like ; and the University has accordingly em- 
ployed it principally in the printing of Bibles. . 

This improvement, then, of the most important of all arts, is to 
be considered nierely in reference to the facilities it gives for mul- 
tiplying copies, and is, indeed, so nearly allied to the first essays 
of the art, in its more rude state, on immoveable blocks, that it isf 
really surprising it was not brought into effect before : but readert 
will not fail to observe, that it relates to die single point just men-^ 
tioned; for, notwithstanding what has been hinted respecting any 
accidental elegance arisinjj^^ from the use of these solid types, the art 
of modern Sue printing is of quite another family, and its pre- 
tetfsionS) Whiltevel* they may be, must be considered as totally 
distinct from (hose of Stereotyping. 

The next observation concerns the new Greek type, lately 
introduced* 

in this new Greek type several peculiarities will imme- 
diately strike the eye : the first is, that of its being quite reliev* 
ed from those abbreviations which, though common in ancient 
Greek books, and indeed in many of the more modern, may be' 
considered as throwing some impediments in the way of those 
learning to read the language. In the rejection of abbreviations, 
this type exceeds the Aldine, and seems to have been after the 
taste of Bodoni, the celebrated Greek printer of Parma : it pos- 
sesses, too, something of Bodoui's copper-plate appearance. There 
is not a single abbreviation in this ; even the diphthongs being all 
separate -single letters. There will also be found something of 
Selection in the use Qf letters ; for, as in some cases, the Greek 
alphabet supplies more than one form for the same element, as 
Y^f ^^$ Ki»^^» '^% there is some room left for choice, and one 



' See on this sul^ct Mr. Stower's Printers' Grammar. 

* The Stereotype, however, will admit of slight corrections. ' 
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letter may be more agreeable 16 the eye tfttttMotber. Tlie iinm 

here used is cefttiHily of the least grbtesqtte sbape, and the K 

fiit this is one of its peculiarities-^-49 of a more pleasing shape 
Hton the former x. 

This type retains the accustomed breathings and accents; 
though the circumflex is more ^pressive of what the character is 
intended to express, smdtfae iota subscript is more appropriatii 
ih^ti the simple dot, as iMretofore in Use. 

This type ia ^tty sparing of capitals, and, liice that of Aldus's; 
do^S Oot even admit them at the beginning of verses, as was the 
Accustomed way in modern printed books, it imitates, in som6 
respects, some Mss. of a more modem date. These types weris 
inCrod^c^ by the late famous Greek Professor, Porson, though 
it was Mt used ttH some time after his death. 

A% these types were cast according to the judgment of Mr. 
Porson, so were the first specimens of it given in two Greek 
plays of bis favorite authors, iEschylus and Euripides, containing 
many emendations, extracted from his Ms. notes now prieaerved 
in the Library of Trinity College : and the type is so readable, 
so' soft to the eye, and so elejgant, that it may be expected to be 
more generally adopted by printers* A fount of the Great Por«* 
sem Greek (so called now) has been lately cast <I have betrd) 
for the Cl^reodoti Press at Oxford. *' 



QUISQUILIiE ; 

Or/ mSCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS on 
Cle^icaif PhUologkal^ and Liierary BalgtcU. 

1. — Bentjuey's Emendation of Virgil (Georg. lii. 486.) 

^ 6 ubi Tempci 

Sperchiusque^ et virginibus bacchata Lacsenis 

Taygeta 

for the common 6 ubi camtjpti receives additional confirmation 
from a passage in Claudiao (de Bel. Get. 181.) 

— * gemit irrita Terape 
Thessalus 



Sperchiusque, et virginibus dilectus Enipeus, 
which is, a palpable imitation of that in Virgil. 



16 QmsquiUa; or, 

S.— Sopb. Phibctet. 1289. (ed. Br.) 

Thia line is well parodied by tbemagnificent oath of William 
tbe Conqueror^ wbo waa wont to swear by the Splendor of 
God, 

' 3.— -Bailey^ in his Philological Dictionary, gives as the ety- 
mology of Caniulodunum, i. e. Maldon, (mentioned by Tacitus, 
Ann. xii. 32.) Camulus, i. e. Mars, and Duna, Sax. a Mounts 
q; d. Mars's Hill— ^reo/iogiM. Camden is silent as to this con- 
jecture, which appears to be a very probable one. Can any of 
your correspondents throw any light on the name Camulus^ as 
applied to Mars? 

< 4. — Compare Tacitus (Ann. xiv» 33. ad fin.), neque enim 
capere, aut venumdare, aliudve quod belli commercium, sed 
ciedes, patibula, cruces, &c. with ^ch. vii. ad Theb. 541. ed. 
Blomf. 

{Compare also Oldham (Sat. i. against the Jesuits), 

He scom'd like petty ;murderers to deal 

By parcels and piece-meal ; he scorned retail. 

1' the trace of Death, 
fmd Moliere, in his most amusing Pourceaugnac, (Act i. Sc. 
iriii.) Au reste, il n*est pa^ de ces m^decins qui marchandenl 
les maladies ; c'est un homme exp6ditif, qui aime i d^pteher 
aes malades.— For a full illustration of the word xa«ii\fva», see 
Bentley's tenth Sermon, on Popery^ pp. 338 — 340. 

5. — It is worthy of remark that the scholiast on Pindar (01. 
y\ 53.)» speaking of Taygeta, the daughter of Atlas, says^ 

— — SoTtpov ti UK* aur^( (scil. *AgrifMiog) waX$¥ . 

hranjxflfy tig Mfcoxtnr 
In like manner Herodotus (Clio, i.) calls Phya, the woman 
whom Pisistratus procured to personate Minerva, r^v eMpwirov, 
q. d. the he'^woman. This story, as related by Herodotus, also 
proves that hugeness of stature was a sine qud non in the ideas 
which the Greeks entertained of female beauty ; for this same 
f^9 iyy fftlytSo; iarh rwiripow tt/kx/^ ifjroXgttova'a rptls icatrvXavg, 

6<— J. Philips, in his Poem on Cider (sub init.) writes orchat, 
instead of the common, but I think erroneous, orchard. Ho- 
mer, in his description of the gardens of Alcinous (Od. fl^ 112. 
aqq.), says, fJi^a$ op^arog ^*fX} Svpftonr which word is, no doubt, 
the original of our English orchat, i. e. a space inclosed for the 
planting of fruit-trees. 
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.P-«.d. HI.. ,*«.-«.„ -.«»... 

(Popefs trffnslatjoii.) 
7*- — The word alhw Was originally used ia the sense of prais- 
ing or approving (French, attouer, firom the l^atiny l^mdare.) 
Ron. vii^ 15. ^* For that which I allow not/' a. e. JdUapprevei 
It would add much to the precision of our language, if this 
sense of the word were still in general use« 

8.— -The common reading in ^sch. P. V. Vs. 2. afiarof iU f^ij- 
fx^iw, (Which is found, if I mistake not, in all the editions, except 
that of Robortellus, who gives A^%rov r', and that ot BlomfieM, 
who reads ifig^rov) was in the copies <of all the scholiasts, and ia 
cotifirmed by Pindar, Ol. iii. 80. Srri <rofoi$ ifictrw* for what 
feaaon this word was obelized by Porson, let his disciples ex^ 
plain — X9ms fTijv* It is remarkable that Blomfietd did not de« 
fend his reading by a reference to Sophocles, who> speakitig of 
the desert shore of Leninos (t^hiloct. v. 2.), says, 

fifvrois JoTtirr«;, odS* olxov/xevi]* 
The expreMioii in v. 487. of the same drama is sttnilart 

See also the Antigone, V. 774* (ed» Br.) 

aycov epv^fios M if j[ |3^orcov arl^Oi* 
mi Eurip. Pheen^ 1781. 

g« — To atone is simi^y to reconcilef to set ai ott^ irgtftiv. 
Shakspeare and our old writers make frequent use of the word 
iu this sense. The Frenchman in Cymbeline (Act i. Sc» v.) 
says^ '^ I was glad I did atone my countryman and you/' 
Cooper, in his Thesaurus, of which the second edition, vetj 
superior to the first, was published in 1584, inter prets' the word 
ttOOniUio, to restore to favor^ to set atone* Atorie^dtH tb^ 
means a reeoncUiation, not ransom or expiation, whith arc^tnAf 
the methods devised by Almighty Wisdom to effect tbiit'^radkHit 
and glorious end^ not the end itself p Sn^hich was to set -Mat! Mi 
one again with his offended Creator. • * ^ . 

A few additions to En^iiih Etymology, chiefly from classical 
sources^ whfch 1 have noted in my common-place book^ may per> 
haps come within the scope of your Journal: they dfe as fcrflow: 
* W.-^EnjifZh rro^, annus, one of the same year, a cont^mpc^ 
rary. ^nnep deduces it from in, adkuc, prsBterea.* — Amahsif 
quod a mari ductum est,^ scil. sfsk^^^S^icerdos^ cut smta doti sttlH, 
one whose emolument is derived fmm the perfoitndtice oi^aaeivC 
rites.— Conrer^ properly canc€/if> from cont^mnMSi tt^eitlgiilg 
together.— A rut^ Ijg&tru^, fodi^,— JSmft^o, rihti^ /3f^ id^tto^ 
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▼iret intas.— i^fTtiufoiP/ quasi wind'^oor,' an eotrttice to wind. 
Hudibnw, P. ii. C. ii. 214. 

And Uiat they came in at ^windore. 
SAadle, quaere from Hades, the abode oi$hadow$f — Whole, Zxn^^i^f 
oy. — Dock, ^$xi^fua, acdpio^ — Chop, xirrv^, to cut: hence the phrase 
to chop k^c, Konrrwf X&y^vg, sermones cttdere. — Amenable^ per- 
haps from the Hebrew p^^ Veritas, -^-^Hyphen^h^'hy because the 

words between which it is placed are to be taken under one^r^ 
Crash, %poL^f»f clango. — Palliate, from pallium, a cloke. — Skiff, 
0-xaf)o^» sca/yAa, idem.-*- T^ya>* hence the JLatin ^entno, and the 
English cant word to cut, i. e. to neglect or despise.'^ A tone, r^- 
f^, from re/vfio* that the origin of musical tones is derived from 
the tension of the strings^ may be gathered from Euripides, 
(Alcest. 446.) who. applies the epithet imarovos to the lyre; «y 
ri Tou ^ kirrixop^o$ (SchoK ad loc). — Fancy, originally phansie, 
syncopated from phantasie or phantasy , ^avroff-lei. — Chalybeate, 
from thq Chalybes, a people of Asia Minor, who possessed ex- 
tensive iron mines. Euripid. Alcest. 1001. 

xeii rov ly XuXifiotg SeefMc- 

Generous, yiwotiof, generosus. — Tire, rtlfm, vexo.^-^CloiS, xXufyt, 
to break. — Monastery, fjJvados Tr^^a-is, the guard of solitariness 
or celibacy. Lemon, in his Etymological Dictionary, proposes 
a very stfange derivation of this word; be says, ^'monastery 
aeams to be compounded of man and astery, or €utic, i« e..ab 
k^KftA, exerceo, meditor, signifying the mansion,fane, or minster $ 
where the monks are exercised in the strictest rules of discipline, 
and tbe most rigid precepts of severity." This reminds one of 
die French epigram ; Alfeus vient dequus, sans- doute, i^ct — 
JEtistmyi iwrrpurig, xdom.^^A soty actffrog, idem. — To lick^ >^txco, 
idem. So the English lamb may not improbably be deduced 
/roQi the liatin lambo. — Deal, anciently and still vulgarly pro- 
nounced as if written dale, leoAg, a brand. iEschylus. (Chooeph. 
604.) says of Althea, the mother of M eleager, 

SaXov ^Xix* ■ 

Cardinal, cardo, a hinge. — Baby, fiafifiatf^, to lisp or stemmeri 
Jtal. bambino, Fr. bambin. This etymon is beautifully illus- 
trated by Minutius Felix (Octav. ii.) '< relicta domo> conjugal 
lifeeris, et,- quod est in liberis amabilius, adhuc annis innocenti- 
btts, et adhuc dimidiata verba tentantibus, loqueiam, ipso ofien- 
santis lipgua) fragmine, dulciorem.''— rPor/cuZ/t^, porta clause, 
porterclose. By a similar analogy drauhbridge, answers to tbe 
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panie ievatojo of the Italians^ and pontievU of the Fnmcii^-r 
Roach, rozzi occbj, red eyes. . > 

IK— On turning over some Ms. papers^ I met with the fol- 
lowing epigram, which appears to me to possess much of the 
laciness of antiquity : 

. Ad Janum, 
. Jane bifrons, gemini qui tempora conspicis anni, 
Praateriti clavem et qui veuientis habes. 
Nostrum perpetuo tuteris numine ssecluro, 

Vitaque feUci stamine carpal iter. 
Vt sit^ Mor9 ayida cum falce reciderit annos, 
Maturae segetis pondere onusta manus ! 

l^ansor Parsonage, May 1825. 
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A GRAMMAR of the PERSIAN LANGUAGE, 
by Sir W. Jones ; the Sth edition, with considerable 
additions and improvements, by the Rev. S. Le^j, 

. Profasor of Arabic at Cambridge. — Grammaire .4(S^ 
kt Langue Persane, par Sir. W. Jones ; 8' 4ditio9^ 
consid^rablement augmentSe et ameiior^e, par le Rev» 
S.Lee,4*c. Lend res, 1823. xviiie/212/9^^e^. 4to; 



[From the * Journal des Savans/] 

La Grammaire Persane de William Jones avoit d6ji reea 
quelques augmentations et ameliorations dans la sixi&rae idi-* 
tioDy doMn6e par M* Charles Wilkins, et.on les retrouve dans te 
septidme, publico en 1809; mais celle que nous annongonaaia* 
JQurd^buiy et que nous devons aux soins de M. Samuel. Lee, 9» 
distingue de toutea les pr^ci^dentes par des additions de: diveiva 
nature, qui ajoutentbeaucoup au m4rite.de cetouvrage et en 
augmienteiit considirablement Tutilit^.. Q W ce qui .nous^^ ea- 
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^agis k la faire connottre avec.qiielque detail aux kcteurs dqi 
Journal des Savans. 

Un avertissementy plac6 imm^diatement apr&s la pr6&oe de 
i'auteuF^ signale lea additions dont on eat redevable au nouvel 
6diteur. La principale est un abr6g6 de la Grammaire Arabe^ 
r^duite i ce qu'il est indispensable d'en savoir pour analyser et 
expliauer. lea textes 6crita en cette langue^ qui se rencontrent 
dans fes livres Persans* Cet abr6g6, quoiqu'il ne puisse pas 
dispenser les peraonnes qui veulent approfondir le ayst^me 
grammatical des Arabes^ d'^ludier les grammaires oik ce syst^me 
est pr^seute d'une maniire plus complete, a^ suivant M. Lee, 
Tavantage de dooner des notions plus exactes que celtes qu'on 
pouvoit puiser dans la grammaire de Richardson, qui n'est 
guire qu'une traduction de celle d'£rpenius> et qui d'ailfeurs a 
le tr^s-grand inconvenient d'etre imprim6e sans les voyelles. 
Sans contester la v6rit6 de cela, nous persistons d penser que 
toute personne qui veut pouvoir lire un livre Persan, ne sauroit 
ae dispenser d'apprendre I'Arabe, et que I'^tude de cette langue 
doit pr6c6der celle du Persan, 

Dans les pr6c6dentes Editions de la Grammaire Persane de 
Jon^s^ 1^.' voyelles avoient 6t6 omises, ce qui aans doute 6loit 
i)eauc9up plus commode pour rimprlmeur, et m^me pour r6di-> 
teur, mais mettoit les 6tudians dans la n6cessit6 d'avoir un mat- 
Ire qui sgppl^&t i ca difaut, ou les exposoit si se former u^ 
bronoDciation arbitraire et vicieuse. Dans celle^ci les mots 
l^ersans, les paradigmes, les exemples, et les textes, tout en un 
mot est imprim6 avec les voyelles ; et cette seule amelioration 
Miffiroit pour donner d cette nouvelle Edition un avMtage im- 
inease sur toutea lea autres. 

, / Le. aysiime des verbes Persaas irr6gulier99 fort imparfait cUoa 
Touvrage de Jones, a 6t6 remplac6 par une meiileure classiQca- 
iion, et M. Lee a pris d cet egard pour principal guide la sa- 
vante grammaire de M. Lumsden. 

W. Jones avoit joint i la fin de la syntaxe upe fable Persane, 
tir^e de VAnvari Soheili, avec une traduction Anglaise. C^ 
morceau a Finoonv6nient d'etre 6crit4'tta style fort iligmty et 
de o'dtre pas par consequent 4 la port^e des commcngMiii, de 
ceux aur-tout qui n'ont pas le secoura de rinstruction orale.; et 
c'eat un reproche qu'on pent etendre ^ presque tons lea passages 
que Jones a donnas pour exemples dans sa grammaire. M« 
Lee, en ajoutant d cette fable une analyse grammaticale, a re-* 
m^die autant que possible si c»t inconvenient. 
: La nouvel editeur, voulant ^viter de rendre le volume beau* 




of the Persian Language^ .. it 

coup plu^ coiisidirable et d*en ilever le prizy a cru devoir rC'* 
trancber, 1« le trait6 de la versificiitron Persane^ beaueoup frbp 
incomplet pour qu'on p&t y prendre urie id6e juste de ]a proso- 
dieetdela ni6trique des Persatis; 2. un catalogue des meiU 
ieura livres Persans^ travail qui pouvoit avoir quelque importance 
lors de la premiere publication de cette grammaire, mais qui 
pourtant y est d6place, 6t qui n'est plus aujourd'hui d'aucun^ 
utilit6; 3« quatre pages de textes Per/iaiis, extraits des m^moire^r 
de Djlhangbir. Ces suppressions sont bien motiv^es, et n'ex^ 
citeront aucun regret de la part des appr§ciateurs iquitibles du- 
travail de M. Lee* 

Avant d'entrer dans Texamen de ce travail, nous devons pr6- 
venir que, lorsque nous citerons une Edition ant6rieure A cello 
de M. Lee^ ce sera toujours de la septi^me Edition que nous 
entendrons parler. 

Une premiere, observation que nous avons d6ja faite d I'occa- 
sion d'une autre grammaire,' c'est qu'une faute asaez grave centre 
la syntaxe Persane, qui se trouve dans le titre m^nie de I'ouvragei 
et qui a 6te rep6t^e dans toutes les Editions pr^c^dentes, repa-t 
fott encore dans celle-ci« II est aingulier que ni W. Jones, ni 
lea 6diteurs qui lui out succ6d^, ae se soient apergns qu^it fallob 

Icrire ^<^^ ^{jj yas\i jd et noij ^ysu avec un 4f . 

Le premier chapitre, qui traite de tout ice qui est relatif k la 
lecture et i Torthographe, d regu de nombreuses angthentations; 
elles itoient d'une n^cessit^ abaolne pour. l'6tudiant qui, avant 
de passer d T^tude du Rersan, n'a point acquis quelque con- 
noissance de la lapgue Arabe. Une ode.de Hafiz, donn6e pour 
module de leeture^ et dont le te^te^ dans cette Edition, comme 
dans les pr6c6denteS)^ est 6crii d'abord en caract^res Persans, 
puis en lettres Latines^ doit donner lieu A noe observation. 
L'^diteur a adopts les signes employes dans la seconde Edition 
du Dictionnaire de Ricbardison, pour iiepr68ente'r en caractires 
Latins les sons et les articulations de la langue Persane. Cette 
fii^thode' avoit d6j^ 6t6 introduite dand la sixi^me Edition ;. mais 
il est i regretter qu'on ait ait^r^ la prononciation de ^elqaei 

mots, comme j^Oy qui est 6crit Aakati que; dans d'autres, on 
fit omia une voyelle additionnelle ou eupbonique, n^cessaire 
pour completer la mesure du vers, comme dans le m&ine mot 
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' Jmmal dct Savans, cahier de Janvier, 1B34. 
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j^i^f qu*il falloit prononcer dahri; «X3^9 qui devoit Stre pro* 

noiic6 burdandi; CikM»\dj qu'il falloit prononcer dashii, 8cc.; 

enfin qu'on ait 6crit dans le Persan des voyelles qull fant 61ider 
dans la prononciation pour conserver la mesure^ comme dans 

iS^UwX)^ ^y^f qu'iUalloit icrire cVImJCS^ jyJu^ comme 

Tod a 6crit en lettres Latines nnk*shud o naVihJdyad. La se- 
conde ^dition^ que j'ai sous les yeux, 6toit plus conforme si la 
prosodie^ quant ^ la transcription en caract^res Latins* 

U est singulier qiie ni W. Jones, ni M. Lee, n'aient eu Tid^e 
de donner la traduction de cette ode de Hafiz. C'est, au reste, 
la seconde de celles iqu'a publi^es en Persan et en Latin M. de 
Rewizky. 

En gin&ral, je dois dire que I'^diteur a eu trop peu d'6gard 
sit mitre, en mettant les voyelles sur les testes tir6s des poetes, 
eC que par-U il a quelquefois alt6r6 la mesure, en sorte qu'il 
deyient difficile de scander les vers. Je n'en donnerai qu'un 
86q1 exemple, que j'emprunte de la page 23. Ce sont des vers 
de Hafiz, que je vais transcrire avec leur veritable orthographe: 



e;5UL ^-UA ^^ Jf iU« ^ iii 

(Aft ^ if^ Oa Cu4;«r. «» O •" 

La mesure de ces vers, qui appartiennent au mitre nomm^ 
^J^m^f doit s'exprimer ainsi en termes techniques : 

O^li J«eULo (J^^li J>mLo 

En comparant le texte tel que je le pr6sente avec celui de la 
Oir^mmaire de Jones> on verra en quoi consiste le genre de 
fautesdont je parle, fautes auxquelles je reviendrai plus bas. 
it paSse au cbapitredes noms. . . 
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W. Jones, craignant apparemment de quitter la roule battue 
par la plupart des grammairiens, a introduit des cas et unesoFiai 
de d6cIinaisoos dans lai laingue Persane. 11 nous sembie que 
sou editeur auroit mieux fiiit d'abandoiiner cette mauvaise rou- 
tine ; et s'il ne I'a pas fait, c'est assur6ment par respect pour le 
travail de Jones. Au surplus, il n'en r^sulte aucun inconvii- 
Dient r6el pour les ^tudians. 

Une 16gire inexactitude, qui est 6cbapp6e k M. Lee, est de 
dire que les noros propres en Arabe n'ont jamais d -article. M. 
Lee n%nore point que le contrair^ a lieu par rapport i une 

esp^ce de noms propres, cotnme ^j<*»acJ1— ^m»svH— 3aa*5f» 

&,c. (Voy. ma Gramm. Arabe, torn. I, n. 772, p. 328). Mais 
une omission tr^s-grave, dont le tort tombe sur W. Jones, c'est 

dIaYoir Di%lig6 d*avertir que le jSS3 ^y qu'il a asses dmI* A 

propos nornm^ article^ et qui sert, comtne notre mot w^ une, i 
rendre ind6terinin6 le nom appellatif, s'attache au pluriel cotnme 
ao singulier, et r6pond alors i notre mot de^ £n effet, de 

m£me. que Ton dit ^ la rose, et iJi une rose, on dit auisi 

(^\ir^ les loups, et l^^J^ des hups* Je crois k propos d'en 
donner quelques exemples qui mettront la chose hors de doute. 
Si\ iSi^^ Lo jt ^/uu> iS ^bUby Des savans ou quelques 

savans qui nous ont precede {Anv. Soh.) i5>l3L» (^3^ ^'^Sl 

nepeut en aucune maniirefaire du bien a des gens d*un carac^ 
thebas, qui se plaisent d vexer les hommes (ibid.), i^'^^ \) {^ 
ClKm\^^\4^\y II y a cL celd des causes celestes (ibid.). Ml 

Lumsden a, ce me sembie, omis aussi cette importante obser- 
vation; elle fait Yoir pourquci les grammairiens Persan»mettent 

une diffi^rence entre le OJ^^ cfU le ^ d^uniti et le jSiS <5b 

o\x ig d^indetermination, quoique, quand le ^ s'attache ^ un 
nom au singulier, jl soit presque indifferent de I'envisagersous 
Tunpusous Tautre de ces deux points de vue, . Au^si I'auteur 

det prol^gom^nes de la traduction Turque du xklS (j^^U^t 

apr^s avoir parle du cf d'indeterminationy ^jouU't'il, ^*^^. ^ 
jJJ!jj$J ^J jyj^jj CyU 4^U«^ aXjiX*^ iS\j. On peut 
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^niMlter i c^l igard In Grammsiire de Lttiii84eo, torn. /II, 

A la auite de qe qui copceme les noma Persansj on trouve l^ 
Irait^ abr^g^ deja conjugaison des verbes Arabes^ et de la forr 
nation des noma de la m&me langue^ ainsi que de leur d^clinaif 
aon* Oq pourroit Stre sufpris que M. Lee ait pUc6 ici le sys^ 
tdme de conjugaison des verbes Arabea, et de la formation def 
noma de la mfeme langue ; knai^ il justice le parti qu^il % pri^ en 
di^ant: '' J'l^i introduit dans cet ouvrage le verbe Arabe, ppur 
que les ^tudiaps comprissent plua clairement comment les noma 
en 8ont d6riv6s, et aussi pour les mettre en 6tat de construire 
les sentences Arabes qui se rencootrent dans presque toutes les 
compositions Persanes." En effet, les verbes Arabes n'entrent 
gudre dans le Persan que sous la forme des noma auxquela ila 
Jonnent naiasance^ comme noms' (Taction, ttoms d^agentou de 
pqtient, noms de tempa ou de lieu, Sec.; et Ton pourroit & U 
figueur apprendre tr^s-bien d parler Persan aans connottre la 
cohjugaison dea verbea Arabes ; mais on seroil arr^t6 toutea lea 
fois qu'une composition Persane offriroit en Arabe un texte de 
I'Aleoran, ou une tradition, ou un proverbe, ou une citation de 
quelque poete ; et ce cas iest si frequent, qu'il y a pen de livres 
Persana bien Merits dont on piit entendre une page, si Ton n'6* 
^toit pas en 6tat d'analyser une phrase Arabe, et de remonter d la 
racine des mots pour les chercher dans un dictionnaire. 

Aux noms succ^dent le» pronoms, tant Persans qu'Arabea, 
et diveraea sortea de mots qu'on a coutume de claaser, quoique 
aaaez mal d propos, avec les pronoms, comme les articles d6- 
monatratifa, tea noma et leaadjectift, conjodctifs, Sec.; et de H 
I'auteur passe au syst^me des verbes Persans. 

La principale difference que pc6sente la nouvelle Edition 
dans-4e chapitre dea verbea^ a pour objet les verbes irr^uliera^ 
qui aont en grand nombre dana la langue Peraan^ et foment 
presqiie la seule difficult^ r^elle de la srammaire de cette langue. 
Pour conjuguer un verbe r^gulier, il suffit de connottre son 
infimtif ; pour conjuguer un verbe irr^gulier, il fout^ outre 
I'infinitif, connottre encore I'imp^ratifv. La formation irrdgo* 
hire de Timp^ratif pent Hre ramen^e d quelquea riglea facilea 
A saiair, et cbacune de ces riglea eat aujette k un petit nombre 
d'exceptiona <|^u'il faut graver dana aa m^moire. Le m^rite de 
la nouvelle ^ition eat d'avoir pr6aent6 toutes ceff irr6gnlarif6a 
sous une forlne plus ayat^maitque, et par cona^quent pkia.coiao 
mode pour rintelligence et pour la m^moire^ et d'avoir .fait 
dbparoitre pluaieura inexactitudea qui a'^toient ^lisa^es dana la 
daaaification de W Jones. 
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{ '. O0 '. peiit encore re^rocber ici i la Gramnitire de Jbaei 
quelques onuBaioiu . en ce qui coticerae la conjugaM6n dee 
yerbes. Par exemple, il a omis je parler de la forme optative, 
qui D*e8t usit6e qu'i la troiai^me personne du singulier, comma 

C\jS quHlfasse. J'ai trouv6 dans le Scbah-nam^h une seconds 
peraonoe de cette forme optative jXJ eft 3J &foU «X»^W aT 
^]j homme de bon conmlj pmsu$^iu itre itemel! CVst k tort 
que Jones donne i^U pour sjnonyme de Jb&b. Autre omission^ 
Jones observe que I'imparfait de rindicatif se forme du pr^t6rit 
en y i^outant la particule pr6fixe ^ comma Jull3 U a soupirSp 

JuIU ^^ ii sovpiraii, II ajoute qu'aux troisiimes personnes 

du singulier et du pluriel> au lieu de la particule pr^fixe im 

on peut mettre cf ^ la fin du mot; comma cfXi\i it soupir&ii^ 
^yjXilj ils soupiroient. II falloit ajouter que ceci peut aussi 

avoir lieu i la premiere personne du singulier. 

Comme M. Wilken a fait la m&me omission^ il est bon d'ea 
donner un ou deux exemples. Le premier sera pris du Guliar 
ian de Saadi : 

if *IA y^^ ^^ ^^ ^^t 2^ ^ c?j^!;i aT ^ ^ ^ 

Ckaque jfion quHl avanfoitfje frCefforfok de rarr&ter, et chaqut 
echec quHlfat&oit sur moif je le couvrois avec nut reine (4 la 
lettre avec le general). Le deuxi^me sera tir6 de Mirkhoad-; 

Quandje 9ertm deehez I'imam, ils venoient se rkmir chez nmi^ 
et nous ripitions ensemble la lefon precedente. 

Le syst^me des temps des verbes Persans, let regies qui cH 
d^terminent Teraploi, et les variations qui surviennt nt dans leors 
significations, seroient le sujet de beaucoup d'observations im* 
poitantes qui pourroieut &tre plac^es dans le traite du verbe, on 
reavoy6es a la syntaxe, mais qui manquent essjentiellemeota^ la 
GracDmaire de Jones. Nous regirettons que M. lise li'ait 
point suppl66 au silence de I'auteur : c'est sur^-tout lorsqu^ao 
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e«89ict da composer en PersaOy que.l'on 6prouve le besoia 
^l^Noxvk cet 6gard un guide plus s&r que la simple routine. ^ 
Lexh^pitre deja dirivatioi^ et de la composition des mots; 
(Bt celui de la formation .des nonfis^ ont aussi re^u quelques 
ameliorations, principalement en ce qui conceme les diniindtifs^ 
et la formation des noms abstraits. Dans le chapitre des noms 
de nombre, M. Lee a ajout^ aux num^ratifs Piersans ceux de la 
langue Arabe, dont leslcrtvains Persans font nn fr6quent usage •* 
Ce qui.conceme les pai:ticules ind6clinables n'a 6te trait6 pan 
J01DB8 que d'une mani^re tr^s-imparfaite, et n'a 6prouY6 aucune 
amelioration de la part de M.Lee; il a seulement^ par une 
oons6quence dusyst^me qu'il avoit adopt6y ajout^ au travail 
pjiipitif de Jones un 16ger aper9u des particules Arabes. 

La syntaxe est devenue beaucoup plu^ longue dans la nouvelle 
tiiUon/par la m^me raison^ M. Lee ayant d§ fondre en un seul 
toutce que Jones xavoitditde la syntaxe de la langue Persane,^ 
et ce qu'il y a de plus essentiel dans celle de la langue Arabe., 
Ce m6]ange me paroit pen commode pour les 6tudians, et 
j'aurois pr6fer6 que les deux syntaxes fussent pr6sent6e8 s^par^* 
ment I'une de Tautre. Mais ce qui auroit 6t6' r^ellement k 
souhaiter, c'est que M. Lee eftt substitu6 k TiSbauche tr^s- 
ioiparfaite de Jones, un traitfe syst^matique des r^^gles de con- 
cordance et de d^pendance, et de la construction dans la langue. 
Persane; *qui^m6rit&t v6ritablement le nom de syntalcei La 
Grammaire de Af • Wiljcen, Institutiones adfundamenta lingtuR 
Persica, est certainement d cet 6gard bien au dessus de celle de 
Jones,' quoiqu'elle laisse encore beaucoup i desirer. Toutefois 
il est juste d'observer que M. Lee n'a point entendu donqer une 
toouvelle Grammaire Persane, et que, comme ^diteur, H a fait 
plus qu'on n'6toit en droit d'exigerde lui. Peut-6tre est-il 
permis - d'esp^rer que cette lacune dans Penseignemeht - du 
Persan, sera remplie avant pen par M. Olshausen, qui, apris 
I deux ans d'6tude« assidue a Paris,- pendant lesquels il s'est 

I distingu^ par la droitbre de son jugement autant que par la 

! rapidit6 de ses progr^s, a regu du gouvemement Danois la r6- 

j compense due a ses talens, et occupe en ce moment la chaire 

des Ungues orientales en l'univerdit6 de Kiel. II ne renoncera 
pas sans doute au projet qu'il avoit forai6, d notre grande satis** 
faction, de donner au public une grammaire Persane, plus ni6- 
thodiquc et plus complete que eel les. qui ont paru jusqu'ici, 
iMis d^gag^e du melange inutile de la grammaire Arabe, qui 
doit &tre Tobjet d'une 6tude sp^ciale et tout-i^fait diltibcte de 
eelle duPersan. 
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.W. Jones avoit teeming sa Grammaire Peraane, comme j^ 
Tai d6jd dit, par uoe fable fort 616gamment ^crite, et tir6e de 
XAwoari Soheili; mais il n'avoit point indiqu6 I'ouvrage duque} 
il I'avoit emprunt6e. Aussi M. Wiiken, qui Fa ins6r6e,dana la 
Chrestomatbie Persane qui fait suite ^ sa Grammaire^' IVt-il 
intitul^e Fabuta ignoti aucioris. £lle se trouve daiis I'^ditioii 
de Vjinvari Soheili, doon^e d Calcutta en 1805, fol. 52. Il 
a'est gliBs^/ dans le teste iniprini6 par Jones, qoelqaes fautes 
graves, qui se sont reproduitesdaos touted les editions, ntme 
dans celle dont nous rendons compte aujourd'hui, et que M; 
W^lkeo a copi^es fid^lement dans sa Cbrestomathie. QuQlqMSSr 
unes de ces £autes, cependant, se trouvent dans des vers, et Ton 
pouvoit.facil^ment les reconnoitre, parce qu'elies en altijrentla 
mesure. Je vais corriger les principales. 

Tout au commencement de cette fable, qui a pour snjet /^ 
Jardinier et le Rassignol, se trouve une petite piice de quatre 

vers, dont la mesure est ^^jJLsUU ^^jJLsUU , ^^JLcUU^ c'est-i^ 

dire, trois iambospondees. Le second vers se lit ain^i dans k 
Grammaire de W. Jones : 

et M. Lee, ^^ui y a ajout6 les vojelles, au lieu de corriger la 
faute qui d^naturoit le vers, a encore augment^ la difficult^ de 

le scander, en 6crivant wU^ au lieu de vb* Avant mdme de 
savoir d'oii 6toit tir6e cette Table, j*avois reconnu, et par le sens, 

et par la mesure du vers, qu'il falloit lire ^Jiii^ sa rose^ aulieu de* 

fjj&i^» Le vers alors se scande ainsi : 

GhuJesch sira* \ bt zaK zin-i \ deghanu \ 

Je joins ici la mani^re de scander le quatriime vers, parce que 
les voyelles mises par M. Lee ne sont pas tout-sUfait ezactes. 
Voici ce quatri^me vers : 

y^\ iT^l, (jIjU Joa ^^ 
.qu'il faiit scander ainsi: 

Neslnii o^- | rt sayhch ra» \ hd-Uamiz. * 

Et i cette occasion il faut observer que, quoique la seconde 
sjllabe de C*^\j rahat soit longue de sa nature, elle devient 
brive par position, parce qu'on en s^pare le O ^ pQor Vwak au. 
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mol Bvjvnnt yfy9^ atniz, en sorte qu'on pronohce raha-tZmlz, au 

)ieu de rahat aniiz. Cette observation aura bient6t une applU 
cation importante. 

fly ^ encore, sur la fin de la fable, qtiatre vers dont la me-* 

(;.»0> OJ^OJ OJ^OJ 

fpre est ^fCHmA ^J^jCLm^ ^ ^ X x iat^foy c'est-i-dire, deux ckoriambes 

^t ud amphimacre. En pronon^ant eea vera avec lea voyelles 
qu'j a mises M. Lee, on n'y trouveroit pas )a mesiire; niais, de 
quelque mani^re qu'on prononce le quatrij^oie, il est imposaible 

de le acander. La faute en est k W. Jones, qui a 6crit iS j^^ 

•J/T ^«Xf quiconquefait le mal, au lieu de AjT f^A^ J3 ^^ ^il 

ufait une mauvaise action: en suivant cette legon, qui est celle 
de r6dition de YAnvari Soheili, le quatri^me vers 

ft fcandera ainsi : ' 

Wer btdti \ cardt zia- \ nesch resed. 
II eat bon d'obMtver que; dana ce vers, comme dans le pr6c6- 
^ent, il faut lire ^^j au lieu de <>^wm;* 

; ,Je ne pous^erai pas plua loin la critique du texte Persan d^ 
cette fable, mais je ne puis me dispen^ier de faire des observa- 
tions 8Ur deux endroits de la trfKluction de W. Jones, qui ont 
induit en erreur M. Lee* 

^ Dans' les ptemi^res lignesde la fable,' Tauteur, d^crivant le 
jardin que cultivoit le jardinier qui est le sujet de cet apologue, 

a'exprime ainsi dans son ^tyle figur6 et.byperbolique : ^^^ {^^^ 



^yisiXdn JoM^ ipL^ ^j^ ce que W. Jones a traduit ainsi uii 

peu librement : The air of it gave mildness to the sales of the 
spring, and the, scent of its herbs that refreshed the spirits, 
conveyed perfume to the very souL Cette traduction est peu 
litt6rale, et justifie jusqu'd un certain point les observations cri;* 
tiques ins^rees dans V Asiatic Journal d'Avril 1823. Mais ce 

que je veux faire remarquer, c'est que W. Jones a pris ^U^ 
pour le mot Persan qui signifie ame^ tandts qiie* c'eat ici le mot 

Arabe (j^f qui veut dire les genies. M. Lee, dand sroo wAtr 
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iyBt^ a Bttivs le senrerroni odoptl par Jaoea. ' Ce parage tigT 
nifie done : ^* L'air de ce jardin donnpit aux venta du prihtempa 
leur douce temperature^ et le parfum de ces berbes odoraMM 
fpd ajoulaeot 4 la vie^ embaiunoit le cerveau des g6iiiea»'' 
K'oubliona pas d'obaerver que les Beraans aupprimeBl le /escA-i 
/iid des mote Arabea, toutes lea foie que cela leur eonvient. 

Plua loin, le roasignol mis en cage par le jardiniei^, pour le 
4»U{ur de ce qu'il a?oit effeuill6 aa rose cb£rie» ae pUdgoant. d^ 
aon triste sort, le jardinier compare la douleur de Toiaeatt, privi 
de la libert6^ 4 celle qu'il ressent lui-m^me de la perte de la roae 
qui faisoit ses delices^ . et il represent au rossigool la justice de 

sa vengeance, Jj9 texte pprte : plilCo dbjaj 3^ '{J^ ^^j^ 

Ci.>!/?=^ 'i;^ (^ cr*^ ^Jj cf^ ijj^j ^^^ jdifSA jyfi^ 

ce qire la traduction de Jones rend atnsi: It is right that thjf 
nction should be requited, and that thou beine separated from 
thy friend and family y and secluded from all joys tfnd diver* 
sions, shouldst mourn in the comer of a prison: whilst lyttffRdi* 
ed zsHtb the ariguisk of separation from my darling flowers, weep 
in the cottage of care, Malgr6 lea libert6s que s'est donniea le 

iraducteur, on reconnott qu'il a pris ^9 qui ae trQUve deux 

fois en parall^lisme, d'abord if^SfJ^ Cl^J/^^ 'b^^ ** ensuite 

ifiSfJ^ i^j^^ C3\j9 O^t^y pour le mot fc>;«>, prononc6 A^ 

qui /sigpifie douleur, peine, coninie si Tauteur^ contre toutes lea 
r^sles du style Persan, eiit r6p6te ie m^me mot dans les deux 
portions de phrase qui sont parall^les. M. Lee u'en a pas jii|^£ 
autrement ; cependant il est certain que, dans le premier mem- 
bre de la phrase, il faut prononcer durd [lie], et dans'le second; 

dard Idouleur'}. (jjStr^ 'i^'^ est une expression re§ue qui 
siguifie^oire la lie; le sens est done: ^^ En recompense d'upe 
telle action, il est convenable que toi, eloign^ de ta niaisoa et 
de ton pays, et priv6 de plaisir et d'amuaement, tu g^misaea dans 
le coin de ta prison; tandis que moi» avalant la lie de rabaence^ 
et goiktant la douleur de la separation de ma mattresse, je sou* 
pire dans la cellule des chagrins." 

Je ne ferai plus qu'une observation que necessite Terreur dans 
laquelle est tomb& Tauteur d'un article ins^rfe dans VAsiatic 
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Journal d'Aoftt 1823, y(.. Jones, en tnnscriva'nt la fable>dtt 
Jardinier et du Rossignol, avoit omis un distique dont^vraisem- 
blaUementil n'avoit pas rpu saisirle 8608. M. Lee Fa r^tabli 
Hans son analyse de cette fable, et en a- donn^.uile traduction 
qui n'est pat exacte. Elle a 6t6 critiqu^ dans' V Asiatic Journal 
du mbis d'Avril^ et I'auteur de la critique en a donn£ une autre, 
que M* Lee, avec sa candenr ordinaire, a adopt^/ comuie on 
peut le voir dans le cahier de Juin du m&me Jourael: mais il 
est n^cessaire de transcrire ici ce distique. Le voici: 



CW-i dire, '', Jusqu'si quand me tourmenteras-tu (par 0ieu ! 
ptiisses-tu' Itre extermini!) observateur importunf Jusqu'i 
quand me d6roberas*tu la vue de sa joue (par Dieu I puisses-tu 
tomber ! ), voile incommode f '' 

:JRemarquons, ' en padsant^ que i^Uu rinie zyzz'^^^j^ pafce 

qu'on prononce iiaii&, en vertu de ce qu'on appelle aIUU 

; Un critique a affirm6, dans F Asiatic Journal d'Ao&t 1825, 

que iJM^ fJ^^ ^toit indubitablement ' une faute, et qu'il fal- 

loit lire, non t^^y mais aTU. The second syllable^ ke 

short and unaccented, not kt long and accented: ce sont ses 
termes*' II propose ensuite une traduction, tout-d-fait inadmis«- 
sible, du premier vers; puis il dit: It is the measure of the verse 
which requires this alteration ; an4 ,so strictly accurate is, the 
^construction of Persian verses, that' I venture to appeal even 
against the writer. Ce critique, qui s'est cachi sous le nom 

Persan jSSj^i qui signifie censeur pointilleux, s'est tout-sl-fait 

m6pris« M. Lee a eu raison d'6crire ^S. II faut, il est vrai, 

que la second^ syllabe du vers soit br^ve, mais elle Test en effet 
par positiod^ parce qu'au lieu de prononcer ta kei azarl, ce qui 
iie don'neroit que des syllabes longues^ on prononce, comme 
j'en ai dijd donni d'autres exemples^ ta ki^y-azari. C'est li 
Va & c de la prbsodie Persane> et la m^me chose est pratiqu6e 
par les poetes Arabes, quoique plus raremedt. 

SILFESTRE DE SACY. 






ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 

NO*. XL. 



Biblical Criticism. 

Im the fragments preserved by Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, of 
the Emperor Julian's treatise against the Christians, there is a 
remarkable difference in one of the verses in chap. 6 of the first 
£pistle to the' Corinthians, between what Julian cites from that 
Epistle, and what is now extant in the printed copies of it. The 
whole of the^passage quoted by Julian, and of ^iiich the verse 
I allude to is the concluding part, is as follows : 

Mij fsXaifOLviif ours iropvoi, -ourt nlooXoXarpai, ours ftoi^^i, ours 
jxoXaxoi^ ours agcrsvoxotrce;, ours x^sxrai, ours ^Asoysxr^M, otm y^^- 
luo-oi, ou XoiSopoi, ou^ apTraysg, fiatriKeiuv Ssov ov x\TfifOVQpi/i/^own» 
xflti raura oux ayvosirs aiek^oi, on xou VfAeis toiovtoi ijrs. 

1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, 11. 

In the Idst part of the II th verse in the printed copies, instead 
of xai TotVTa oux ayvonre aSsXf oi, ori xat ujLdrSt^ roiouroi i)rs^ as in 
Julian's extract, we have, xai raura rive;^ ijrs, which in our En- 
glish translation is, '^arid such were 5ome 6f you.'' But the 
passage in Julian is in English : ** And of these things, brdtliren, 
ye are not ignorant^ybr^e a/so were such** Cyril, in his answer 
to what Julian says on the whole of this extract, does not charge 
the emperor with having quoted falsely in any part of it; so that 
this was evidently the reading of the copies that were extant in 
the times of Julian and Cyril. This is also confirmed by what 
the emperor adds immediately after, oqas o^' ^oli tovtovs ysyso-fai 
^0*1 Toiourdu;, viz. *^ You see that he [i. e. Paul] says, they were 
such characters as these." So that Paul does not assert thb of 
some only of those to whdrai he was writing^ but of all of them. 
Vid. Cyril, cotitra Julian, lib. vii. p. 245. 

r. 

" Ros^a, 

Prima in agros coelo descendere visa ; secuhda 

Prima sui generis semper ubique fuit. 
Juncta conficiunt quod, amatae crinibus Annas 

Intextum, nequeas a^quiparare gehis. 
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Discrimen obscurum. 
Bellus hornet, an tu Mli mogb, ilnfilie, ¥ocari 

£x ciiltu malis^ dicere nemo potest. 
Non his subjecit marepaflribus orta juventus, 

Victoretnque orbis vincere dedocuit. 
Galli si bellum miiirtentur, fiat Amazon 

Inque hostes virgo, fortior hostiflj, eat. 
lUi tu nubaSy tales indutus amictus : 

Haud, nisi mutata veste, vir esse potes. 



JDamnosus, indocilis, iners, inutilis. 
Quare asvo in hoc potissimum vigean^ rogas i 
Casum, docemur, omnia haec dandi regunt* 
Caussae vigentibus vigent efFectibus. 



Dimidium magis toto» 
Diroidium nummi discedens navita arnicas 

Dat^ partemque sibi dimidiam retinet : 
Jangas^ vilis utrique est numnuis totus 9 utrique^ 

Disjungas, carum pignus amoris erit. 

Prava duas juuxit tibi sors, Macheathei puellas; 

Diversumque trahit foemina bina Tirum : 
*^ Felicem (canis) alterutra efBcit, utraque perdit; 

Quodque duas ncqueunt, una beare potest/' 



• Beatus vulnere. 
Erigit en Marti sacras ubi Chelsea turres^ 

Occurrit vario vulnere manca cobors ; 
Membraque inultorum vix dimidiata supersunt: 

Claudicat hie pedibus captus, et ille carens. 
Suscipit hos gremio fessos patria alma* Beatus 

Sic tandem est miles vuluere quisque suo, 
• •■ . 

"Quid novit 
Ut nova quotidie facies^ nova forma, venustas 

Sit nova, Colta^ tibi, mobilis annus abit. 
Kunc caput aedificas, et nunc diffundere ventis 

Das, quales cuperet Delius ipse, com«9« 
Sedulus euge novos feliciter indue vultiw ; 

Atqqe ulim forsah, Co^ta, vir esse potes. 







NOTICE OF 

THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES, translated 
by the Rev. Henry Francis Gary, A.M. with 
Notes. London : Taylor and Hessey. 



Having been preveated by circumstances from taking an 
earlier notice of the present pubHcation, it will be the less 
necessary for us to enter into a detailed account of a work 
which has by this time passed into the hands of all, whether 
scholars or general readers, to whom such an attempt was 
likely to be interesting. 

Although Mr. Gary is, as we believe, only known as a trans- 
lator, the reputation he has attained in this capacity is such as 
very few writers have Acquired by their original works. Of his 
translation of Dante^ as we have not the requisites for apprecia* 
ting its merits, we can only speak from the report of others ; but 
the concurring testimonies of all adequate judges to the rare 
union of energy, imagination, and scrupulous fidelity, exhibited 
in that most difficult attempt, as well as its agreement with the 
conceptions we had been led to form of the original, may well 
justify us in echoing the general voice of applause. Mr. Gary 
flies at high game ; emboldened by the success of his Dante, he 
has ventured on another attempt hot less arduous, and promising 
scarcely less glory in its successful execution — a translation of 
a play of Aristophanes. In this, however, we cannot but con- 
sider him as havmg failed ; nor, to speak the truth, do we think 
that his daring enterprise was likely to terminate otherwise. 
The very conformation of mind which qualified him for his 
former undertaking (not to mention the ^ habits of composition 
necessarily acquired during a labor of such length) was calcu- 
lated to impede his progress on the present occasion. The 
powers which enabled him to cope with the hard btern manner 
of Dante, and to render his austere beauties without diminution 
and without addition, are but ill qualified to reflect the subtle 
and ever-changing graces, the redundant wealth of language, the 
flexible power, of Aristophanes. We may add, that Mr. Gary 
has little either of the wit or the humor requisite for a translator 
of the .great comedian. He moves with a pace somewhat heavy 
and monotonous, while his original is dazzling us with the 
glancing rapidity and unexpected turns of his movements. Yet 
the footsteps of the hero are occasionally conspicuous. The 
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choruses are by far the beat executed part of his work ; thej 
are full of poetic feeftog, harmony, and beauty of language. 
No previous translator has done so much justice to the lyrical 
powers of Aristophanes. In the dialogue there is occasional 
energy, and a considerable power of idiomatic expression; 
though deficient in freedom, it is, we think, rather less so than 
MitchelPs ; and we are not so often annoyed by awkward at- 
tempts to force the manners and customs of. dissimilar natioBS 
into a kind of unwilling unity. Mr. Gary's style is an iinitatioii 
of the old English comedy. In his versification, he has endea- 
vored to represent the slipshod familiarity of the Greek comic 
iambic, by borrowing an analogous peculiar^ from-Massinger ; 
which however fails to produce the desired effect, from the air 
of stiffness which is apt to accompaay an unaccustomed style 
of versification. We shall however desist from criticism, and 
conclude with two extracts ; observing only, that Mr. Gary's 
version appears to be generally accurate,' and that he acknow- 
leges having received considerable assistance in this respect 
from the learning and taste of his friend, Mr. G. Symraons, 
whose translatioa of Agamemnon we reviewed in a former 
number. 

Our first extract shall be from the introduction of Pisthetaerus 
and Euelpides to the royal bird Epops, v. Q3. ^fl 'HpaxXeig, 
TOfwrt rt aroT* IcttI tfjglov ; x. r. A. 

SCENS III. — £POPS, EUELPIOES, PlSTH£T£RUS. 

Epopt. Unbar the forest, that I may come forlb. 

Euelpides, Great Hercules ! Why what a monster 's here ! 
What plumage ! what a triple tire of cresting ! 

Epopsm who are they, seek me ? 

Eudpides, , The twelve Gods, I think, 

Are banded for our ruin. 

j^pop^. Mock ye at roe. 

Seeing my plumage? Strangers, I was once 
A man. 

Euelpides, At thee we laugh not. 

Epops, At whom then? 

Eiudpides. The beak thou hast in truth is somewhat laughable. 

Epops, This is a mischief Sophocles hath done 
la his rare tragedies to me — to Tereus. 



' We have not examined it critically, and therefore shall only remark, 
that, in his note on v, 16, of Tereus, 8f «g»if l-^ytv U w ip?^w, Mr. Cary 
finds fault with Brunck's interpretation, and is in his turn criticised hy 
one of the reviewers of his own version, ^* who was made bird*--oiit of a 
Mrd :*' the critic*8 own rendering, however, appears to us tio better. 
Surely the true reading is U wf \)pw. 
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Euelpides. Tereus art thou ? say, whether bird or peacock ? 

Epops, A bird — I am a bird, 

Eueipidei. But where thy pennons? 

Epops. They 're moulted. 

Buelpidet. What ? through some disorder haply ? 

Epop8» No : but in winter time all birds do use 
To shed their feathers ; and then we put forth new. 
But, tell me, who are ye? 

Eueipidei. We? Mortals. 

Epops. Whence ? 

litetpidei. Whence the fine gallies come from, thence are we. 

^opt. Ay? What, law-chicaners? 

mtelpidei. Nay, clean contrary ; 

Anti-cbicaners. 

Epopg. Sow they in that country 

Such seed then ? 

Eueipidei, In small quantities, forsooth, 

r th' fields ye might perchance pick up a little. 

Epopt. What errand brought ye hither? 

Mtelpidei. To confer 

Whh thee, our wish was. 

Epops. On what matter, pray ? 

Mtelpidei, Since thou wert first a man, e'en as we, once. 
And wert in debt moreover, as we, once, 
And wouldst fain shirk thy creditors, as we, once i 
But after for a, bird's thy nature changedst, 
And flewst o'er lands and seas the circle round. 
And so kennst all tbin'gs that or man or bird may ; 
Therefore as suppliants are we hither come to thee. 
If thou wouldst show us some warm, well-fleeced city, 
To creep into like a blanket and lie snug. 

Epops. Seekst thou a greater city than the Craggy? 

Euelpides. A greater? no; but one more suited to us. 

Epops, You 're looking for an aristocracy, I trow. 

Eueipidei. I ? Hang me then. I hate his very name. 
That whoreson cub of Scellius. 

Epopi. ' My sweet fellow, 

Tell me what sort of city 'tis you 'djik^. 

Euelpides, I '11 tell you ; where one's greatest trouble should be 
Something of this kind. By good times i' th' morning 
I bhould look out and see standing at my door 
Some friend. * I 'm come,' says he, * to say that you 
And your family must dine with me to-day. 
Be early. No excuses, by the Olympian. 
We have a wedding toward, if ye fiail me. 
Take heed I nevar see you when I 'm poor.' 

Epops. By Jupiter, you 're mighty fond of trouble* 
And you, what would you have ? 

Fisthetarta. I 'H tell you. 

Epops, Well. 

Pisthetarus. Something of this kind. I should like a place 
Where, if one met a neighbour, he should chide one 
After this fashion, * Sir, you wish to affront me. 
I hfkve a daughter, a good comely girl, 
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You met her t'other da> as she came home 

From her devotions in her hest attire. 

Yet you ne'er stayM to kiss or toy with her, 

Nor took no liberty with her no more 

Than she were a trull. It is not handsome of you, 

Considering on what terms we have always been.' 

Epopt. You sorry rascal ! what sad doings you 'd have ! 
However there is some such blessed city 
As you are talking of— by the Red Sea. 

The other shall be the scene between Pisthetvrus and Me(6; 
8cc. together with the parabasis which follows. 

Scene V. — Pisthbtaeus, Chobus^ Meto. 

Meto, I am come among you. 

Pistheiarus, Here 's another scoundrel ! 

' What thou to do ? by what idea prompted ? 
What thought impels ? what buskin leads thy way ?' 
Meio. My wish is to mete forth the air unto you, 
And lay it out in due departments rang'd. 
Pathetarus. The Gods preserve us ! What i' th' world art thou? 
Meto. I ? I am Meto, not unknown to Greece 
And to Colonus. 

Pitthetmrtu. Tell me, what hast here ? 

Meto. Rules for the air. For that in figure wholly 
Doth to an oven most resemblance bear. 
Therefore (observe me) I applying' upward 
This bent rule to it ; putting in the compass — 
You understand me 

Pkthet€Bru$, Nay, I understand thee not-*— - 

Meto* Do measure it with a straight rule so applied 
As that the circle may be made four square. 
I' th' midst the forum, then the streets direct 
•Leading to it i' th' midst, so that being circular, 
As firom a star, the rays on every^ side 
May verge therefrom direct. 

PiMthetanu. ' A very Thales ! 

Meto— 

Meto. Well, sir ! 

Pitthetarut, Dost know I am thy friend ? 

And if thou take my counsel, ^houHt out of the way« 

Meto. But what''s to fear? 

Puthetitrut. There is an alien act 

Pass'd here, like that in Sparta. Certain blows 
Are rife i' th' city 

Meto. What, are ye in factions f 

Puthetstnu. Not so, by Jove. 

Meto. How then? 

PUthetarui. It has been carried, 

With not a voice dissenting, to drub heartily 
All impudent fellows. 

Meto. I must away, by Jove. ' 

Pitthetana. So that I know not if thou 'rt yet in time, 
For these same fisty cuffs are coming« [Beats Mm, 
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Meto. Oh! Oh! 

I^m undone; I'm undone. 

Fi$thet€Bru$. Did I not tell thee ? 

ForewarnM I not? Wilt thou not hence^ and take 
A better measure of thyself elsewhere ? ^Exit Meto. 

Scene VI. — Pistbetjebus, Chobus, an Ehtot. 

Envoy, Where are my hosts, provided by the state ? 
Pitlhetariu, What spruce and essenced Eipperor have we here f 
Envoy, Vm come an envoy, chosen by the ballot. 
To Cukoocloudlands. 
PiUhetasrui. An envoy ? and who sent thee ? 

Envoy. A poor diploma here of Teleas' penning. 
PittketaruB. What then ? art willing to receive thy stipend. 
And without mor^ ado, at once begone ? 

Envoy* Nay, by the Gods, I 'd better stay*d at home 
Attendmg the debates in Parliament. 
Mine interest there bad been of use to Pharn&ces. 
Pi$theiitru$, Begone, and take it; for thy stipend's this. 

[Beats him. 
Envoy. What meanest by this? 
Pitthetarus. A parliament debate 

For Pharnaces. 

Envoy. 1 call you all to witness 

That I am stricken being an envoy. 

Putheiairus. Whew ! 

Wilt thou not tramp and carry ofiF thy boxes ? 
This is too bad. They send their envoys hither 
Before we have even sacrificed to the Uods. 

Scene VII. — Pbiest, Pistbetabus, Cbobus, an ENvoy, a Leoislatob. 

Legislator {reading). * And 'tis hereby provided that if one 
Of Cuckoocloudlands do to an Athenian ' 

Pitthetarut, What other curs'd diploma 's coming now ? 

Legislator. I am a constitution maker. Laws, 
Span-new, I come to vend among you. 

Pisthetarus. What 's th is ? 

Legislator (reading). * And that the Cuckoocloudlanders do use 
Like measures, weights, and acts in senate pass'd 
As the Olophyxians.' 

Pisthetarus. Haul will I 

And fix thee in the stocks anon unless 

Legislator. Ho ! Sir ! what ails thee ? 

Pisthetarus. Wilt not budge with thy laws ? 

Else will I show thee bitter laws to-day. 

Envoy* I hereby Pisthetaerus cite t' appear 
At the next spring assize in Court for Wrong 

Piithet€srus. What so ! thou fellow, hast tliou still been here ? 

Legislator (reading). * But if any one drive out the magistrates. 
And do not, as the column directs, receive Them- ■ ' 

Pisthetarus. Oh! for patience ! hast thou too still been here? 

Envoy. I '11 do for thee. I'll lay the damages at 
Ten thousand drachmas. 

Pisthetarus. I '11 scatter thy boxes. 
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Legislator, Remember when one Dight thou didst befoul 
The column. 

Fisthetartu. This is past bearing. Seize him, ho ! 
Wilt not halt, sirrah ? 

Friett, Fitting 'tis that speediljr 

We take departure hence, and to the Gods 
Complete the unfinished sacrifice within. 

ScEKE VIIL — Chorus. 

Semkhorus, O'er the wide world now I sway ; 
And my subject realms survey; 
Mortals all to me shall bring 
Votive prayer and offering. 
For the green earth I defend; 
AH her bloomine fruitage tend ; 
And, ruthless, slay the ravening brood 
That'lurk within the closed bud. 
Or with their million fangs devour 
The chalice of the opening flower. 
Si I on the trees and suck their fruit, 
Or mining sap the secret root. 
Through the damask gardens I 
Seize tne reptile, chase the fiy, 
Whoe'er with harmful power presume 
To waste the sweets or soil the bloom. 
Crush'd by my wing the felons lie, 
And writhing in their mischief die. 

Whereas this day is issued a new proclamation, 
, Designed for the safety and good of the nation. 
That a talent the state to that citizen pays 
Whoever the Melian Diasoras slays. 
And another to him who kills over again 
Any tyrant soe'er that already is slain ; 
We therefore hereby think it fit to declare 
The rewards that our friends and avengers shall share : 
A talent to him who amon^ you shall slay 
The poulterer Philocrates gladly we pay, 
And four to the man, whosoever he be. 
That shall take him alive and conduct him to me ; 
For our sparrows he strings and sells seven a penny. 
Blows our thrushes bung up to be stared at by any ; 
The plumes from the tails of our blackbirds he gathers. 
And thrusts through their nostrils obliquely the feathers : 
He catches our doves, and imprisons a troop^ 
Constrained to decoy while inclosed in their coop. 
And we further give notice, if any detain 
Fowls shut up in his yard, that he loose them again« 
On pain that yourselves by the birds shall be seiz*d, 
And shut up to decoy till your thraUs are releasM. 

Blest the winged tribes that wear 
No fleece to fend the winter's air: 
Nor again doth sultry ray 
Scorch us through the summer day ; 
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Bosom'd deep in leafy green 
Then the flowerv mecuu>w8 »creen ; 
While the grasshopper doth sing 
With hia anrill note clamouring, 
All throughout the livelong noon. 
Loud and madd^ing with the sun. 
When the stormy season raves. 
Winter I in hollow caTes> 
With the mountain nymphs disporting ; 
TUl with spring again resiH'tiiig 
Once more to the myrtle bowers. 
We feed on snow-white virgin flowers. 
Dallying where the Graces play 
O'er the garden alleys gay. 

Ere we further proceed, I have something to say 
To the judges about the success of our play ; 
What tdfts, if the conquest to us they decree, 
We win grant, such as Paris with envy might see. 
First then, what 'tis known every judge would like best^ 
The Laurian owls shall with you make their nest ; 
They shall lurk in your purses, the delicate elves, 
And hatch Jittle corns there as dear as themselves. « *^ ' 

Next your bouses with temples in splendour shall vie. 
Their roofs crownM with eagles that gase on the sky. 
If in office you're placed, and would aught filch away, 
\ Little hawks to your fists shall the rapine convey. 
And if anywhere you 're invited to sup, 
We will send you such craws as ye scarce can fill up. 
Not so if the victory to us is denied. 
To your heads then like statues must pktcs be applied ; 
For if you 're without, though your raiment's like snow, 
Be sure we '11 befoul you wherever you go. 

We now take our leave of Cary^ hoping that in his next 
undertaking he will select a subject more suited to bis powers* 
We do Qot consider his present choice as reflecting any disgrace 
either oa bis powers or his judgmeot, seeing that it is no dis* 
honor to fail where all have hitherto fiuled, and that there are 
fewj if any, eminent writers who have not oo some occasion or 
othinr mistaken their talent. He has descended to the level of 
others, but on his own ground he remains unapproachable. 

To the ** Birds'^ is appended a translation of a scene from 
the " Peace." 
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Part II. — [Concluded from No. LXII."] 

Bdblycleon says, that when an accused person makes a 
pr^fent to a magistrate/ he communicates part of the spoil to 
one of his colleagues, and then these two work to each other's 
hands : and he uses a very happy simile, vv. 69^. et seqq. 

xa) XMVoovoov runt apxovroav hipeo riv) rtov fj^ef eaurou, 
rjv Tt$ Ti iiS(p roov fevydyroiv, ^vvtivre tJ icqayiua Iff Svre, 
etrxovSixotrov* xif, (6$ Ttpftov, 6 ftev eXxei, 6 8* avrftveScoxe. 

on which Bentley says, '* lege frploDv piarticipium/' Brunck's 
note is '*(o$ irplcov. Sic bini codd. Nee aliter legi potest salva 
metri lege." 

1 do not know what the old reading was which these two 
great critics have separately amended by the same word ; but 1 
cannot help feeling some degree of wonder th&t two such acute 
judges did not perceive that there is an impropriety in the simile, 
or rather an inconsistency amounting to solecism: '^ And .thus 
like a satuyer, one draws and the other gives." The true read- 
ing might have been suggested by the duals ^vv6ivre, Svre and 
einrovioixUTQV. The poet certainly wrote (o$ irglovi' 6 fiiv eXxei,. 
X. X. tliat is irgt^vTs the dual of the participle : '' Thus like fkpair 
of sawyers, the one draws and the other gives alternately/' Not 
only is this a more accurate comparison, and a more graphic 
image ; but I contend that the words 6 /xiv iXnet, 6 $* avreividcoxt 
necessarily require Trgtom (or frgiovreSf if the verse would have 
admitted it). These belong to the pair of sawyers literally, and 
are applied to the pair of magistrates figuratively. ' ll seems to 
me; therefore, that the passage requires the reading Tpptovi* so 
imperatively, that the authority even of the two manuscripts re- 
ferred to by Brunck ought not to prevent its adoption. On 
turning to Brunck's translation, I find that he understands %pla)v, 
not as the participle (which Dr. Bentley does), but as the sub- 
stantive noun. He paraphrases oo^ irgioov *' velut quum serra 
rursum prorsum ducitur :" but even this does not remove the 
defect of the comparison ; and the words '' alter trahit, alter 
remittit,'' lose all their propriety, when thus applied solely to the 
two magistrates. 

Having oJfTered these conjectural emendations, implying only 
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a slight change of the te^t, which the prosody shows to be cor- 
rupt, and where there are various readings^ I will venture to offer 
an emendation of a passage in another drama of the same poet, 
where it may be thought no fault exists. In the passage to 
which I allude, there is no fault in the versification as vul-* 
garly read ; therp is no hint of any discrepancy in the reading 
either of editions or manuscripts ; and the word which I wish to 
alter gives a very good meaning. After these admissions it may 
seem very needless to propose any alteration : and when I add, 
that the word which I would substitute has no resemblance 
whatever to that which it would displace, it may seem that the 
alteration would be made in violation of every rule of sound 
criticism. Yet the reading which I am to propose seems to me 
to be so certainly what the poet wrote, that I should have no 
hesitation to put it in the text. 

In the Ecclesiazusae, by the management of Praxagora, all 
public affairs are put into the hands of the women. Their first 
decree is that in future there shall be no private property, and 
the citizens are ordered to bring all their goods into the com* 
mon stock. ,A worthy citizen 'Avrig a\ is bringing out hi» 
household furniture in obedience to the decree ; another worthy 
*Avyig /3^ is not of a mind to give up so easily the fruits of his 
industry and parsimony. He is resolved, he says, to wait till he 
see what the generality will do — ^* What will they do but bring 
their effects ?'' — ** I should, believe that if I saw it." I must set 
down a few lines of the subsequent dialogue in the original, as 
the humor is of a kind which does not admit of translation, 
vv. 773-6. 

Av, ei , Xsyovo'i yowv iv rai^ f^fTii, 

Av. /3'. ki^otxrt youy. 

Av, at. xa) ^9ff\v ol(reiv apaftevoi. . j 

Av. p . f^troucri youv. 

Av. d . airoXsis inrnrroov vuvt. 

Av, /3'. uTFta'T^a'oua't youv. 

Av. at. h Zivg (riy «r«Tp/\J/«gv. 

Av. /3'* • mrgi^fotMn yo5v. 

Here the second citizen sneers at the simplicity of his neighbor 
echoing his words ; and this humor he carries so far as to repeat 
the word when it makes nonsense, or a sense against himself. 
As, however, his ridicule has not the effect he wishes^ he tries 
to reason more seriously ; but the other sticks to his opinion, 
that the citizens will obey the decree. He then returns to his 
echo, and carries it (o a similar degree of extravagance. I set 
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4Jtofmn die dwkigney w I think it ought to he corrected, distiii'- 
:gtttehiiig the rending I propoee by spacing the word^ v^ 799 
^et aeqq. 

Av, fi'. V $6 ft$ *viyK(0(ri, tj; 

Av^ a . i[iJ\tt xojxioScri. 

Av, /3'. ijif Stf |x^ xoitla-ayri, rl ; 

Av, /3 . ^v 8e xpikravs outri, t/ ; 

Av. /3'. t)v is vwKcoa^ aura, rl ; 

Av. a\ tiaf^Ytias, 

Av.fi\ VM^«y«», Ti; 

Av. a, xaX&s irotfi<rug. 

The first two lines of this part of the dialogue arc vulgarly 
read thus : 

Af. a. cio'own «3 Wivm 

Av.p!. ^ySgft^ HOii,l(r»ct, ri^ 

Av, a. uiiiXei xo[Aiowrh. 

A9. ^. %9 II yi,yi KOfAhto^h r/; 

by which Av, /S^^ instead of echoing his neighbor's word^ as the 
humor of the passage required^ anticipates him with xoiita-axri, 
which is taken up by the other, and then echoed a third time. 
This appears to me quite awaj from the poet's intention. 

Afterwards proclamation is made invitmg all the people to a 
splendid supper. Then the second citizen is quite ready to 
obey : — " Come, then,*' says he, '* we shall go/' " And whi- 
ther will you go, who have not given up your goods f" " To 
supper." '' Not so, in sooth, if the women have any ^ense, 
before you fetch your effects." 

Av. a. ou SijT*, ?y y hxeivoLi$ vovg Ivj, 

vglv y av iveviyxri^s, 
Av*fi'. aAX* oL^ottrw. 

This seems to put the proposed correction beyond question. 
It is ^asy to imagine that in a dialogue where the answer begins 
and ends 90 often in the same manner, with the change of only 
one word, xoft/treiMri might catch the eye of the copyist, and be 
written in place of ''veyxooa-i, in the first of the series. 

What is of more importance than the correction above pro- 
posed ; this passage shows, that making olcot) and riveyxct and 
y^vByxov the future and aorists of ^ipw, is not the work of gram- 



iDttfiafM) buiof us9ge^ jl«8fc«d go and medt are parte af tbe same; 
irerb in our own language. Malta verba vutgo conflaalar a- 
Grammaticis ex varik s^nonyneiis, says a lale ex^Ueat fH-qfeat^- 
or: and bis suecatsori in a note^.expreiMahiatqiiiiimi ifaat it 
iMHild faave bon bettor to bave OM|iigatBd in mk aaaes the 
several verbs separatelj. On this principle Dammitts baa pro* 
oeeded in bis Lexicon, of Homer and Pindar ; but I cannot help 
thinking it a great mistake to seek to separate what use has 
joined. This method may answer the end of the mere etymo- 
logist or antiquary of languages : but if our object be to under- 
stand the language as it exists in the works of the aincient authors, 
we shall obtain our end most certainly and most easily by ac- 
knowleging the identity in point of meaning of the different 
parts of the irregular verbs (their filiation or adoption into a new 
family we might call it), as it was manifestly felt by the writers 
themselves, and as it has been properly handed down to us by 
the grammarians. Nor is this the only point respecting which 
the ancient grammarians have been unnecessarily blamed by the 
moderns. But to return to the Vespae. 

Both Bentley and Brunck have very happily corrected mis- 
takes in assigning speeches to the several personages ia the 
scenes. Of this kind several corrections have occurred to nie. 
in the Vespae. The first which 1 shall mention is perhaps not so 
certain and necessary as the others ; yet I think it right. 

In the opening 6f the play, Xanthias relates to Sosia hi^ 
dreaUB, that an eagle carried a shield up to the skies, which 
Cleon had thrown away; and he affects to be afraid that, some 
terrible calamity to himself was portended by the dream. 71ie 
dialogue is in Brunck distributed and pointed thus : v* 24 et seqq. 

B».. OJfMi, rl iriri jxoi xaxov ysvi^irertfti^ 

iS^Ti TOiouroy syvvviov ; 
So. fti^ ftwurfc-jr 

oS&nt yAp forai Satvov, ov ff^oi rev^ iuiis' 
Set. Ssivov yf irov 'or' iviowwoi ano^oKuh Zk>m» 

kriif ^h TO vis oS Xe^ay* 

Bentley removes the part of Xanthias to v. 25. ara^ cru, k. r. A. 
but it appears to me that the dialogue might be improved by 
another distribution. As it stands^ the repetition, o'jSevy^p lirrai 
Itwov, 0^ fMe rohg teoufi which would be beautiful and affecting in 
some great misfortune or real grief, is, as appears to me, a 
•great deal too solemn for the occasion, for Sosia knows that the 
fear of Xanthias is a mere joke. At the same time the answer 
of XanthiaSi %miv yiirw, x* ^^ ''Yet a man who has thrown 
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away Us arms is somehow a terrible object/' seems not very 
natural : it is at least abrupt, and seems to want a connecting 
word, as iiX}<ci, or aretp, or such like. Brunck's translation, 
'^ Attamen dirum est omen homo abjiciens arma," is, perhaps, 
more than the Greek expresses; and it would require avo^Xkanf, 
instead of amfiaXonf. However that may be, the dialogue would 
be both more natural and more comic if distributed and pointed 
thus : 

ovSiv yotp ioTM htvov 

hivA yi irou Vr avipeowos anofiaXnv !iF\et. 

** Be not afraid," says Sosia, '' nothing terrible will come of 
it.*' ^' No, by the gods/' says Xanthias, '^ a man who has 
thrown away his arms is never a very terrible object." And 
this meaning is surely more satirical against Cleon, and more 
calculated to hold him up to contempt, which is plainly a great 
object with the poet throughout the play. 

In Brunck the following line is given to Bdelycleon, v. 417* 

which Dr. Bentley with great propriety restores to the chorus. 
This was always their language, of which Bdelycleon feelingly 
complains, cf. v. 463 et seqq. ; 483, 487 to 507, from which it 
will be seen to belong to the chorus, and to be quite foreign 
from Bdelycleon. For similar reasons I would alter the distri- 
bution of parts in a passage which has escaped Dr. Bentley. 
Bdelycleon reckons up to his father the various sources of the 
revenue, and shows him how small a part of the public money 
came to the share of the dicasts. The dialogue then proceeds 
thus : V. 664 et seqq. 

^iXoxXfwy. 
ov^ 4 Sfxan} rSn^ mpf^iimwf ^fuv ap* iylyvtf 6 /tti0-(^f. 

, fji^oi Jt ov /ttfVTor xa) %ol Tpttrarm 819 ^eira ret XpiffMcra raAXtf-; 

^lAoxAffioy. 
fl; TovTOvs Tou^— Oujp^i irgoBiceo riv *Airii»at<»v xoAocruprov, 
aAAa pM^ovf/iMi TTsp) toD irKSjiovs aUl. 

BSffAuxAewv. 

a-v yap, eJ xareg, auTob$, x. X. 

I would assign the parts thus : making the first interrogative. 

0iXoxXe(»v. 

ou8' ^ Si xari) rwv v^oorioVrwv ^ftiy ip* lylyvti* ^ luiviis \ 
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BBsXuxXesDif. 
/X0^ J/' oi fifVTor 

xa) woi rghiTM ii) "itura rot Xi^V^'^^ rSxXa ; 

9*1$ rouTovs robs — (Wp^l 7Fp6ii(r» rof *AiiiveiluiV xoKvavpTov, 
aXAi^ jX0^ouju.0e( Tf^l ro5 tX^^ou; aitf/. aii yoip, (2 ^areg, eakobf 
apx^iv odpti (faUTOv^ TouTOts toi; j^jxar/oi^ fFeptwi^ttlg. 

Philocleon was not as yet prepared to characterise Cleon and 
the other demagogues^ as those who had always in their mouths, 
'^ I will never betray the democracy^ or to call this tov ^Aiyjvaloov 
KoXoo^^QV, or to accuse his leaders of peculation/' 

It is quite Bdelycleon'? part to characterise the demagogues 
so, and to put such words into their mouths. The charge of 
peculation he goes on to establish. 

It must be acknowleged, however, that the speeches which 
the poet gives his characters have often a broad cast of humor, 
expressing ^rather the sentiments which he wishes to impute to , 
them, than what it would be natural for them to say : as when he 
makes Pliilocleon pray, 

fiS AixB MtntOTu, ytlroov ^poog' <ri yij, olirinp lyd, K§xip^(reit 
roig SaxjuOKTiv roov^suyoVrcoy aU) xa) rois 6}i0^vp(uol$. 

or when he makes the chorus call for assistance, 

00 voXii, xa) Biopwi deoa-^dglu 

After the same fashion, Terence makes Thraso call out, " ubi 
centurio est Sanga, et manipulus furum." 

Pbilocleon, having been carried by his son into company, gets 
riotous, and escaping to the street, commits all manner of ex- 
travagancies, and comes on the' stage, followed by a crowd of 
complainants and idle spectators, whoni by threatening words 
and gestures he endeavors in vain to drive oflF. Here the fol-' 
lowing speech is given to Bdelycleon, v. 13S£ et seqq. 

JB8. ij jtt^v a-bHa-eii avptov tovtoov 8ixijv 
lifMV inaiTt, xbI <rf6lp* el veetvla^y 
aAp6oi.yap ^Oftey (ts vpoa-xaXovi/^tvoi, 

This manifestly belongs not to Bdelycleon, but to the bread- 
seller, or some other of the injured persons. Besides (which is 
decisive), Bdelycleon has not yet come on the stage, as is plain 
from V. 1360, when Philocleon says to the music-girl, '' But 
here he comes himself running with all his might/' Bdelycleon 
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then enters^ and begins to reproach his father for having stolen 
away^ in no very measured terms. 

H. L. 
Maine of Ecclesmmekan, 
February, 1825. 

P. S. I have just received Joannit CaravelLe Epirotit Index 
AristophonieuSf by which I find that the old reading, Vespae, 
V. 69^9 was 9rg/ov'. There can be no doubt, I think, that the 
author's word was %plovV, 
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THE PHJEDO OF PLATO; by the Rev. John 
Seagbr, B. a. Rector of Welch Bicknor. 



Part II — ^Concluded from No. LXIL] 

P. £6. 1. 28. odxouv {oiTip iv oLpxV ^^^^ov) yeXoiov av iltj, avBgoi 
vapaq^xivafyvt* eavTOV hv tw filep, on hyyvrarco orra tov Tstvoiifon, 
ouro) ^py, xa7r8i6\ rjxovro^ a^A rourov, StyitpotKTsiv ; 96 yeKom ; 

Here the particle cog must be inserted : %aqa(TKwotXfiv9 kturoy Iv 
TO filco, US St» syyvroLTw Sura toG rtivivai, o5t» l^ — Preparing 
himself so to live as if he . were at the point of death — • ourco 

P, 27. 1. 44. »«p» vivTwv 6]Sopfbfv, olp* ourwo-J yiyverai Slvolvtoi,^ 
w% iKK^&t \ fx TMV kvuvrlotiv Toi. hvavTM, off 01$ rvy^ivsi ov roiou- 
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oiroi^^Tvyxavei 04^ roioDrov ti) As many ^s have an opposite. 

P. 28. 1. 27. 6* yag f"j ae) avTawohlolr^ ru erepa T015 hegoigyty- 
vifjLeva, wnrepBi xuxXcp vegtioifraf aXX* £^$61^ ti^ eTi] ^ yiffwig Ix 
Tou Irlpou ftovov 61; TO xaravr(x£u^ xttl jx^ eevaxiinj^ iraXiv ei^ to 
mpov, jxijSe xajxvjjv woioTto, olcrJ' ori volvtu reXivrtoyroL to auro o'X^- 
jxa av <^0'V» '^^^ '^^ ^^^ 7raio$ av irii9tf xa) vawTMTO yiyvQfJLeva. 

TiKmrcoVTu) At last. 

P. 28. 1.51. Socrates: — ktt^riii yag 8^, irmf 4 ^aM\>iui^v^ 
flidria-ig oofiiuvrio'lg IcTi. '^iriff'fflu jm^sv iyor/, ^§' 0^, 6 SifAff^iot^, ow* 
0(()to $e toStO; 6^)}^ Sso/uitiu fd,eiitlv, 9[€p) oi 6 Xiyog, Wfo^'n^iyftu.i* wi 
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(TXtMr ji I^ oh Kifinf hnxtlfit^ Kiyuf, ^ lUiMnnuu, im) vt/« 

fuAm must be omitted : it seemt to bave been a gloss to ex- 
plain «9aftin)04^at. It having been asserted that all learning is 
reminiscence, Stmmias wittily uses &ME|Mn}<r4ijym where, on any 
other occasion, he would have used fMcfciy. The construcUon 

is : Seo^i St, 8pi}, (ouro Tour» mfi o3 6 Kiyoi) Acvaftini^ijrai. 

In the words immediately following, suSiy fttv «if ^[rroy ^xovoi* 
fitt wy ir^ o-v Itn^^^lp^va^ >Sy€i». for o^iv /ttb ay must be substitu- 
ted ouiey fiiyT' ay. pavr for ftiyrsi. 

P. Sg. 1. 38. aKKk ft^v xa) To$e 6/xoXoyo5ft!y' fti) oXXstty ouri 
|yyffy«i)Xffyai /xiySe ^uyaroy elyai eyyol|)<ra«, &K>! \ h% rw SStly, 4 i^ctsicu, 
^ Ix nyo; ^XXi}^ Tfiiy alirH^trnf, 

aM) i. e. 2ri Ipiytreu wavra rwanf etvai oloy ri Troy, l^ti 8t li^ 
Sft0Tep»$* 

P. 89* 1. 42. oKKSl ftiy Si} ex yt r«v alrtiJ9't»y Stf hnrs^o-ai, 2ri 
myra rci ly rai§ aio'Aijtf-M'iy Ixeivou re hpiytreu roSt* 7 loriy Teroy^ 
xal o^ou Mreorrepa toriy. ^ Tfli^ Xtyo^tMy ; OSrw. U^ yap rtS 
oEpfao-toi 4jxaf dpay, ^ axoufiy, xa) roXXa aWtetftO'tai, rvxjitv Rh 
Tou eiAi]f ora^ wipr^fMiv aurou toD Irov 7, ri Irriy, iS Ijtt^XxojMy r^ 
•X Toov alo-t^o-teuv lo-a txeMTf ^jirffiy. 

Rather than wholly omit toDA* o hrnv Zroy with Forster, I 
would read iroira ret h ra%^ cutrtijint'iv exilww re IprftreUy rmvf 
to ff0T»y, MTOU, xa) ovrov eySfeffre^a s<rTiy. exi/yov Xrsv that specific 
essence of equality, ef roiM' loriy by participation of which these 
equal things, that are tifie objects of our senses, are what they 
are, i. e. equal. — Then, as the words irpo yoig rou u^mt^m i^fuig 
epay % Asipoufiy, &c«, are certainly meant to express an inference, 
not a reitison, the following emendation is requisite : mfi FB 
APA rsu a^euriat ^]Mt; opay fj axduny, xa) raXXa aMmvitrtM, 
rv^eiv J^m vou tlkfiforets ftrHrr^ftiiy aurod rov T^'su x. r. X. 

P. do. 1. 17* oifafAifMyfinoovTcu apa "A IIOTE l/tadoy. 

P. SO. I. SO. vinf^vw$, A Xixpattf, t^ifj o ^/xfJa; Smcsi fMi ^ 
avr^ avayxi} dvar xa) ti^ xaXi^y yt xaraftiyu 6 kSyt^, 

tU xoXoy xora^fvyffi) Au allusion to bunting, I suppose ; 
when the game betakes itself to a place favorable to the hunter. 

P. 3i. I. 15. *'/flDftev S^, t^^j Ivi roura, if* iwep ev r« ifMr^^O'tev 
Xiym. auri} ^ ouria ^f X^y S/^ojxsf rou eJyai, xai ipaBTwvTMS xa) ^o^ 
~ xpiyojxeyoj, irirepcv oo<roi6T»$ &e\ Ip^ei xorci ra^^^, ^ AxXot^ mKkoo^ ; 
«uro TO Troy, avri ri xoXoy, adro f xoo'tov, 7 lo-ri r) Sy, ^ irort fb«- 
rajSoXJjv xa) ^yriyouy evSsp^erai ; Perhaps, aMi i^ OMr/a, { X^o) Sftofify 
TO tfyai. 

P. 3£. 1. 6. bvoffi; owf, i(t>^f Srt ^iiSoy itirtie^ 6 aytponro^, ri 
f49V o^roy auTOU vtofMHy xoti ly ogaToS xei/Asyoy, o Si^ yex^iy xaXovftev, 
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0} Tfoo-^xei httkie<rtat, xai Si«r/«Tn9| xeu hoiwvM$on, oux fv4u$ rov- 

xa) ya^iivrta; I;^c0y ri (r&fj^a, TsXffU'n^i|. xai Iv roiouri) w^a xa) mvu 
^Xoe. (Tti/ttTfcroy yc^p ro <r»ftM xai rapi^futsy, cSo'ire^ oi ev AlyvwTff 
rufixwiimgf oXlyov oAov /utivti flejx^;^aeyov oirov xpovov. Fonter 
proposes x«} Iv r^ aur^ eupa.— Nothing, however, seems to re- 
quire alteratiooy except the breathing of &piji, which should be 
smooth instead of rough, h roiaevri} Apqt, with such care : i. e. 
With the care of embalming, which he is about to mention irh* 
mediately afterwards ; in such a state as that in which the caire 
of embalming puts it 

P. 33* I. 7 • yiyycoo'xouo'i yap, jS* 8;, ol ^iXofMetfei^^ on vapoAa- 
jSoDcra uvtmv t^v 4^u|p^i)y ^ ^iXoo-o^/a an^^vaog SiaScSs/xffinjy tv rm (tco- 
^ri| xat 9ppa'xexoAAi}|xn'i|y, avayx«^ojX6yi}y Se, eSo-Tsp 81* elpy/uUf hd 
TOVTOu tf-xoireurAeei rci ovra, aXKoL jtt^ aur^y $(' a^f> ^ol) Iv Tfto-ii 
ifMiil^ xaXiv8ou/xev)]V^ xa) rou el^ftou ri^y ^eiy^TM xecTilovo'a, irt 
81' STidu/ir/a^ ^(ttW, eo; cfy fueAierra ouro^ 6 SeSe/irCyo; f uXXi^rflap 0111 
r<» SaSsortaif Swip oiv Xeyoo, ytyvaiirxov<rt¥ 01 ^lAofMetei;^ oti oura» va- 
^XajSoutf-a ff f iXo(rof /« e^ovirav avrmv T^y 4^tj);(^y| iigifMt Trapufji^ute'i' 
TM, xai kiuv mx^ipii. 

The conjunction xai must be inserted : oti S»' mduftlas §(rr), 
KAI »$ 0ey fji^iXurra avTO$ 6 SeSeftsyo; f uXX^^rrcop ff7i} rw Ss8c<r0ai. 

P. 33. I. 17. Xoyi^ojUbsyi) oti miSayri; (r^o$0a ^tri^f ii ^oj3i|A^y 1^ 
Xtnnytpy ^ fTituju.^o'iif ouSey roo'oSroy xftxoy ivaiev air avrmv Jirpy ^y 
rif oii|Aff/i|y oToy ^ yocrija'a; ^ ri ^yoXwo-a; Bia ra^ emtufi^lag, oXX', 
myra»y jxtyio'Toy rt xaxeay xa) e<r;f aroy eori, touto ira(r;^ei^ xoe) od 
Xoyii^erai outo. 

otfSiy TOtf-ouroy xfltxoy «ra0ty) He receives no such trifling in* 
jury-.. 

P. 33. 1.31. aXX* oSreo XoyiVair etvimx^ ivipis ^iXoir^fou. 
xai oux iv ohfielii r^y juiey ^iXo<rof /oey x^^ iavriff Kuetv, Xuouoi}^ ii 
hxtlin/\s, auT^v irapahUvai ralg ifiova'ig xoi kiwaif kaurijv, iroXiy aJ 
hyxarojUiVf xcu ay^yoroy ti^oy irparrtiVf nijveX^i}; riycl havrltos 
Icrriv /tteraep^ffipiCo/irlyijy. Here again the conjunction xa) is wanted.: 
Xuovo^; 8f ixiiw^g, avTfjV iraoahiovai raig ifiovaif xa) XiwMS kauriiv, 
KAI vaXiy aS iyxocraStiy— Unless indeed tyxaradeiv be taken for 
*^ut illigent" Id yihvai xeii Xu^ai scil. The construction being 
like deaeratque comam difundere ventis. — ioroy evarrltog pura- 
;^ffipi^op(.fyi}y^ because Penelope used to undo what was done ; 
whereas the Soul is here said to do again what Philosophy had 
been at the pains of undoing, 

P. 33. 1. 36. Ix ^ r^( rotavnis T^o^ij; oviiv ^etvhv ft^ fofiffif, 
TavTa S* hriTffitiowra, cS Siy^^kla re xai Kifiiis, oino$ pi^ iia(rwaa6ii<ra 
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SioMTflCjXsvii otxryrat, xa) ou^sy in ouStfftov ])• 
Rather ratura y' ^irin)$8uot;(ra. 
P. dd« 1. 48. /3«/3«)> CO JSi/xft/a, ^ voti ^ciknn^ £v ro&; cTxXov; 

ori ye jx^S* vfjMg 8w«ftai in{$€iv, oiXX^ ^o/9t7(r9f /x^ St/o-xoXiirf^dif ri 
m oifl^xffiftai ^ ey rep wgS(r6f¥ film. 

Although hi might perhaps be tolerated, supposing rovr^ 
^i}fti or some such words to be understood before it, yet the 
true reading is doubtless OTE ys jx^S* ufta; Svyajxai x'A/Jfiy. 

P. 34. 1. 1 1 . riy y©5y fiiXriarov rm ivSpoowlvwv Xrfycw Xa/3ovra 
X0i} Suo-fff sAfyxroVaroyy wrJ rowrou dp^ou/xevoy, (oovep M vx^^lctg^ xtf- 
Suyffuoyrflt'SianrAfuo'ai roy /3ioy. 

JEschines ; ev' ovofiaTcm h» t^$ voXireia; irXeoyra. In Ctesi* 
phont. 

P. 34. 1, (il. hniBohf oZv if Kctri^vi rig r^v \6gav, Q haTift,i^ xeA 
ha^^^ rag xo^Sa;, il ti^ Stta-^vgll^oiTO T«p «wT<yl Aoyflp, cSoTrip P'v, 
tig aviyxii trt elyai r^y dgfAwlav ixBlniv, xeil /x^ awokBoXheu : — &\» 
Xd, fout\, oLviyxr^ en tov thou otur^y r^y cipfMytaVf xai nrp^repoy rc^ 
^uAflt xa} r£^$ XopSa; xarctO'ei'm/ja'tTMy wplv ti exeivi}y ireitsiv. 

Not fl Tij SiiV^wp/^o*''®' but E^^ '»'U SiVtr^upi'^oiTo. ^rhe sen- 
tence is intended to contain an affirmation, not a supposition : 
with ei ri; it is left incomplete. xeiraa-airria-eTou also must be ex- 
changed for KUTua'avvia-itrSut. 

P. 34. 1. 44. Sti jxffv yoip ^y fifMV ^ 4^0%^ '^^^ ^^'v ^^^ ^^'^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
Milv, ovx avmltsfi^eu, pJi ou^ iravv yapuyrmiy xeCi (fl fs.^ iwetxjiif 
i9Tiy eSmy) tuw Ixavaog &iro^^el^6M' t eog $ff xeti eiTFoBavivTOBif ^jxdoy 
iri wov iarh, ou ftoi Soxei t^Ss. w^/xey (fteyroi H. Steph.) oux lo-yu- 
goT8pO¥ xet) iroKo^oviooTigoy ^nip^ (r»fMLTOs, ov (tvyy(mpSi rp JS'ift/xiou 
ayriXi^rpei. 

Rather, ou /xoi Soxri TOJE, 

P. 35. !• 8. ffS y^p piot rh tr&fjM, xa) onroXXvoiro, in t^Sorrog rou 
avtcAmt), aXV ^ 4^^ ^^ ^o xararpijS^ftfVoy oanjfahoi, aveeyxcuov (/,(¥ 
T* av fTij, 6«m airoXXt/oiro ^ ^^x*?' "^^ TtXeoram Sfeurfut rv^^ew av" 
rijy i)^owray, xai rovrou jx^you it^ipetv enriXXoo'tai. 

The indicative, Itw^atvn is required. 

P. 35. 1.9. ^oXXojXfyij; Se rvig ^x^^f ^^^' ^^'J '"^'^ ^wo-iy r^f 
euritveietg iwilSttxvuono o'oojxa, xoe) rax^ travey Sioi^^oiro. 

The true reading seems to be tot' ^Sij t^^ ^tio-eco^ rijy iurtwdetv 
Irtteixyuoi ro vAfUt, 

P. 35. 1. 15. ffl yap tij xa) irXeoy fri tw Xeyoyri, ^ 4 o-u >JYti$f 
oiiyXoDpi^o'fit, $o&; a^rcp /X19 /x^yoy ly t^ ^piy xai yiv9fria( JUMtg xpivf» 
eTy«i 4fU0y T^y "^JyA^j aXKk jxij^ty xcoXtSeiy, xa) miSay a«'oOayw/xfy, 
iyicoy iri ely«i xa) eo-fo-flai, xa» voXXaxi; yeyijcceo-tai xa) kiroioofMiai 
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^X^^ avTffp^eiy) Sou^ Ss raSra /xi}xeri fxtiyo (Tuypj^oof^oT^ f«.^ ov iroyetir 
aur^y ey ralj ^-oXXaT; yeyecrfcri, xa) TfAjt/rdMray ye & riyi t»v SoeVa- 
r«y ^ayravao-iy mroXXucrdaiy roSroy $e Toy Aayorov ka) ravryiif rigy 
SiaXua-iy rou cifLDiros, ^ rp 4't/;^p ^ejfi oXfAgoy, /xfjSfya ^a/j} eiSfvai* 
(dlSuyaroy yip than orcoovv aMoLyBtrtai riiMov) fl St roDro ouroi^ lp^ff»» 
eu$6y} Trgoa-rixti iivarov ia^povrrt /xij oux Sivorircog Barely, of dCy /xi} 
^01 Aro$fi0ai^ ?ri 2(rTi 4'up^i9 weunrairaa'iv adavarov Tf xa) «Ky»Af9poy. 

Two slight corrections are requisite : ^6$ yt raurft,— ^aud el 
l^ rouTo ovrtog hc^^* ouSey) vpoo^xei. 

' P. 35, I. 23. ^1 uvo rod Ifivpoiritv Xoyou <rf6dpa wtvBicijJfovg 
fifuis vaXiv IS^xouy itvarotpd^oii, xa) tU anriariay xarotfiaKslv ov /x^yoy 
TOi; Ttpotipi^pLivois \oyot$, aXXa xa) i\g T«^ Zunpet fi,ihMvTa ^i)Sif- 
tf-eerSa^ 

We must read — ei^ etwiCTteiv xetrafiaKuv ou ft^yoy rou; ?r§oeipi)fU- 
yov; X»/ov;, oXXfl^ Xft} T0^ eig ra Sore^a jxe^Xoyroe ^tijo'eo'tfai. 

P. 35. 1. 43. eycoy* av, il (TU enjy, xa/ /xe Sta^t^oi 6 Xoyog, hopxw 
iv iroiy^a'alfutiv, Sa^xig 'Apyiioi^ /xig Trporspov xo[u^<reiv xph iv yixijcrco* 

l/taoToy seems to have been omitted : eyo^xoy ay hpLavrov voii}- 
(Tai/xi^y. 

P. 35. 1. 54. TeXevTwy 8^, Ba/xce irpoo'xpoucoy, ftKrei re wiyraSf xai 
ijysireu o6hvh$ oviiv uyiig elyoti ro^rapavay* { oux fa'iniirm oSgrcp rovro 
ytyvoiJLivov ; 

Perhaps ^ oux ^(r4i]0'ai ourco roOro yiyvifuevov ; 

P. 36. 1. 9* (pi\Koi 90U yuy ^ wpoiyovros, eyco ef e^'o/jxijy) £0£J- 
nOMHN. ' 

P. 36. 1. 18. — fL^ kavriv ri; airi^ro, |Uri]Se r^y leturou arexyiety^ 
aXXdl^ reXeurooy, liii rl aXytiVf atriMVog hr) rou; X^ou; ai loanw 
r^v ctlrtav aTFooo'ouro, 

hr) rou$ \6yovg a^' eauroO r. a. a, 

P. 37* 1. 6. o$e ftey yaj^ (X^o$) ftoi yiyovsv ofyeu MvoSei^cee; /xer^i 
elxoro; riyo; xai rjfrgtnelag, oVey xai roi; voXXoT; Soxe7 oaApiiKfiig. 

elx^ro; must be changed into eixjyo; similitude ; that similitudd 
by which the soul had been compared to harmony. 

P. 37. !• 28. itKK^ 7rpoa)f4oXoyi)roei, l^i}, jxi^Sey jxaXXoy ffci|$* Jlrrov 
eripav kripag ^'X^v ^X^^ eTy«i. roirro h' tori rh ifMkiyi^ap [Mffiiv 
/uieXXoy fjkyfi* eviTrXEoy, /xijS' JJTTOy, pLYjl^ hr eX«rroy hipav kripag dp^ 
fJi>oviav dpit^ovlag elydti. 

i have no doubt that Plato wrote-^crepay kripag 4^^v ^^t^^v 

elyai and kripav kripag dppi^oviav apfAovlav eTy«i« As to the 

meaning of this last^ s'mce the hypothesis is that the soul is a 
kind of harmony, to allow that one soul is not more or less a 
soul than another, is to allow that one harmony is not more or 
less harmony than another : not in general, (for see 1. 19 of thia 
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page of Plato) but in this particular view, by which the soul 
and harmony are regarded as convertible terms. 

P. 37* 1* 4 1 • j{ kak) xaXa)$ fhxfij tjf 0$^ oSrco Xeyto-f oi ; tteii wa*^ 
a-^etv ToLxtra 6 \oyo^y e« ipt^ UToAfcri; ^v, tS, 4^^%^* dgiAovlctv thai ; 

The particle iv has been lost in transcribing : Koi 9ra<rxtiy AM 
rauTu 6 Xo'yof, x. r. A. 

P. SB. 1. 11. vaw jtioi oSy artfiroy; Ito^tv fv9v; r^ Tpoynif ?fo$oy 
ov 9ffa(r9dti ro5 (rot) Xiyw, ravra ^ ovx £v tdtujukao-aijxi xm) rdv ro5 
Ki^fAQV Xjiyov ti iriioi. 

Rather T«t;r« 8^ 01 xiioi. 

P. 39. I. 3. ow8f yi Sioti 8v ytyfirm dg fer/o'Tajxai, Iri iwiJw 

hiu) How ; By what cause. 

P. 39* I. 45. 8^ /toi ^afvovrai ^Aa^VTf; 01 nroXXo)^ iairip h 
(Txint, a)O<0Tglcp iviiuin (Stob. et Ficin.) irgoiry^p&iji^voi, wg uirm 
auro 9rpo<r0eyo^eu6(y. ^ 

4n}Aa^eorrp;) An allusion to a person groping in the dark : 
who, when he has taken hold of another, is very apt to mistake, 
and call him by a wrong name. 

P. 40. 1. 6. f$9£f rofyw JMi ■ Stiy ^Kat^tyf^ai ^^ xiSoifJn 

Sir§f 01 rov ^Xiov ixXelworra tioipoiims x«) o'xoroyjxevoi xia^ovo'i, 
Sia^te/^oyrai yag ttov fyioi rit ifupMru, loiv [u^ U Zlari % h rivi roiov* 
rep frxtncorn'M r^v ftx^va aeuroS. roiour^v ri xtt) eya» ^itfo^Aiiy, xal 
Keio-a ft^ votyrAvao'i ri^y 4^V?c4^ ruf X6o4e/i|y, fixinoov irghg rot Kpitrf'- 
fiara rols ofupMirt, xoii ixa(rT^ rmv aSo'S^o'Sfioy hrtp^upwv aim(r6eii 
tufrrmv, fSo^f 8i] /xoi XP^^^^f ''( ^^^^ Xiywg xaTa^yovrot^ h ixtlvoig 
cxfmfw rdoy oyrcoy r^y aX^teiay. 7(ra)f ftey oSy, w; elxa^ctf, rgoTTOV rivA 
ovx ioixev. cv yeig it&ft» wyy»p&y roy iv rolg Xiyoig crxovoviMVOV ri 
Svra h elxiiri ft«XXoy irxonlv ij roy h roi$ tpyoig, 

dg tixiKco is equivalent to 4 elxmv (or eixucpLig) ftov. tig ilki^ 

^», rpAnv rifot ovx hixw, my nmilitude or comparison is not al* 
together exact. — h t IxoVi trxoirtTy by images : as a person does 
who views the sun by reflection. 

P. 40. 1. £3. aXX*, iJy tij fwi Xfyji 8i^ri xaXw loriy &nov¥, ^ 
Zti xpw/ta woLviig ^^h 4 ^^f^# ^ ^^^ htow rwv roiovrcov rot /Uv 
clxXa x^/^Eiy «« (raparrofuou yip h dWotg irSi^i) roDro 8f aTXcu;^ 
xa) arexfoog, xcA ur»g idi^icog, i/m nccip* lyiMurr&y ^1 o6x aXXo ri ff^Oiti 
avri x«x2y, 4 ^xf/you roD xoXoO sin iragovcrlu, sirs xotvoovtu, sire Sin^ 
ftj xa) Sx»g TrpogysvoiMinf^, oi yip hi rwro 8iT(r;^pf5o/A«i. 

1 would read ftnj 8^ xa) hoag UPOSFirNETAl (scil. ixtTyo ra 

P. 40. 1. 28. ou8s <r& «y Jfp* i^ airo8exoio, ti rij riyi ^alf^ hsgo¥ 
kripov Tji xff aXj fuf^eo tlyati, x«) rJy IXarrw ry owrep rour^ lx«rr«. 
AXXi 8«aj»«5Twpoi« «ty^8ri tf& |*>v ofiSJy iXXo Xeyuj ^ Jt» ro ]x«i?oy way 
erigoy Irspoti 6u8ivi dfXXcp /xei^oV loriy t^ ftfyiAci. 
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Could it possibly escape the attention of PlatOi that, when 
one person is said to be taller by the head than another, the 
head is mentioned not as the jcatise, but as the measure or de^ 
gree of his tallness i The nature of relations and relative terms 
appears from several passages in his works to have perplexed 
him exceedingly. 

P. 40. 1. 39* X0tl /teya oty /3owi};, Uri ovx oTtrSa SXkoos trag bkout^ 
Tov yiyifiyAVOV, \ (liTaa-xpf rijj ihiag ouvIols iKiarov oS a¥ fMrourx^^' 
xoA ey rouTOi; oux ^si^ aXXijy rivet alrlav rou Suo yma'dat, aXX' ^ 
TTjv Trig SvaSo; /EMTa(rp^£<riy. 

5 /xeracrp^Jv) Than by partaking — 

P. 41. i. 8. ovii ye oti (nro ^afSeovo; 6irtgixe(ri3it rep on ^al^aav 
00t/$eoy foTiv, aXX* ori i^iyiios ^ti 6 0a/$ooy irpo^ ri^v SifJi^filot} 

Perhaps o'j$f yf «S vro 0^/Soovo; Onpix^iou TOTTHi, m 0«i- 
Sfloy 6 ^i&oy itrriv. 

P. 41. I. 10. oxirws OLqa 6 Stfi^fJi^tag iireovu(ji,lav Ip^ti aft^ncpog re xai 
fjjyag thai, h fiitrai ay a/t^orf^ow. rou ftev, ro jxfyitfei uvepep^eiv, 
ri^y (TfJuxgoTfiret ifaqi)(ooy' rep ds to jbiffyeto; r^; ^f/uxpirrirog irag^My 
virepixpy, xa] afta fueihaa-ag, Ibixa, t^i), xa) irvyyfufixmg tpely. 

We should read, — Iv jxeo-ep coy afiforigcoy. THi {mv, (^alicovi)^ 
r(» [leyiBu vxMpixuv, (i. e. ^rpo; to uirs^f;^«iy t^ /xeysisi) T^y <rftix- 
ginf^rcL xetgixoor rep $s (2a)xpaTe») to (/Ay^og t^j (riMxgin^rog itofi* 
;^a>y wrepixoy, — o'uyy^ac^ixa>$) On account of the similarity of 
sounds in 7roipixpi>y uitipixov. 

P. 41. I. 31. xeA ofjxa fi\i^ag elg Toy Kifiv^ra, §lxw, apa fji,^ irov, 
eS Kifir^g, xa) tri ti rot/Tcoy hTapo^ey,iv ^t elxsy; OuS\ ?fi} o /iCe/3)};, 
ouTco; Ip^flo. xm) TOiouTO Ti XiytOf oog Qv iroXXi (Ui roipirrei. 

Perhaps, OTK, f^ij 6 Kifivjg, oZrmg l/!^ KAITOl OT roiovron 
hiyo^, dig ov froTJJt /xf reipirrn, 

P. 41 . 1. 47* o^AX* SfJLeog outao :rso; iri^vxi xa) v^ rQioi^, xa\ ti irsjx- 
TTTdt^, xal 6 9jXi(rv$ tou apidp^ou afrag, cSors, oux cSv OTtp to Trtpirrov, 
eu) exei(r'rog aur&y Io'ti iregirr 6g. 

^pt^KTvg) That half of numbers which contains all the odd num- 
bers. 

P. 41. 1, 52, ^atviroti ou /xovpy Ixsiyoe, t^ kyavrtuf aXXi}Xa ou Sf« 

' X^l^^^f ceXX«^ xal Jirot, oux Svra aXX^Xotg havr(a, ie\ ?;p^ei ra iyay- 

^-Za* ouSe TftUTot ?oixe Sep^o/xeyoi; Ixe/yijy T^y iSeay, ^ av t^ ey auTp 

ouo-i^ hayrla ^, oKK* htiovayig auT^^, ijroi &7ro\KipMfct tj Oirexxoopovyret. 

The argument requires, — dep^ojxfyoi; ixe/yijy T^y lUay, il ciy r^ 
ey ATTOIS ouo-jj lyayr/a J. 

, P. 42. 1. 7. M TO TOiouToy i^i ^pi,ey, i) BVavrta tiia Ixtlvr^ r^ 
l^^PfV i **' TOUTO fltTepyafijTflei, ou8i wot Av Mot. 

And here again it requires exe/y*} Tp /xop^jj, ^ ay touto lacB^yi* 
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P. 412. K 13. i?Ji !gsi ^ 61 ovToog igl^* ft)? fA^vov to havrtw ri' 
havTtof (Ml li^ifrtoii, aXA^ xai Ixmo^ o av ^ri^epf i ri t vavr/oif kxilvep, 
if* 0, Ti £?y auro Ti], auTO ro evipipov r^v rod hnftpofji,ivov tyavriorqra' 
/btijSs irore ii^wrieu, 

olKKoL xa) Ixffiyo but that that also, S &y im^ipit which brings, r) 
any. thing, hamlov opposite, hcelvm to that, 1^' i?, ri av ovro iv} to 
which itself is going, aM ro einfipov, that this very thing itself, 
1 say, which brings another with it, jxi}Snrorff U^airtM can never 
admit, ri^v IvavTiirr^TOL the opposite, rod hriftgopi^iyov of that which^ 
is brought with it. 

P. 42. 1 . 2l2. 61 y^^^ l^poi^ jxf, av t/ sy rep viyMTt iyyivvfreti 
6ipftiif irrai, ov r^v ao'f otXij o'oi lp» ofxixpifrw exf/mjv, rigv a^aSri, In 
av ie§[Aorifif, aXA^ xofi^^oripuv sx roiv ySv, ^i o iv itvq, 

H ere is the nominative of the relative erroneously for the da« 
tive ; it should he, w iv SeppLOTtig ' and « £?v itvp. 

P. 42. 1. 63. OTOTf S^ TO aSavtfeToy xai StSiifiogw iartv, oExXori 
^^^ ^ >^ afiavaro; Tuyp^ayn oSo'a, Xflei ivd/iBtpog if ff!^; 

Hither oXAoti ^ 4'u%i9> ffl atayarof TU^^p^aysi oSo'«, xoii ayw?aipog 
ay enj ; or aAXoTi ^l^fX^, el otayaTOf Tuyp^aysi o5(rot, x. «• a. f< — ^• 
being omitted. 

P. 43. 1. 8. Qu fMVO%,y% 2i^, i Sifi'iutei, 6 JSflOXpaTi];, uKKk raxhi 
Ts sS Xiytig, xai Tag ye wroSiirug T^i^ TTfmeis xett ti frtarai rifuv elah, 
HfMog liFKrxemien trafiaregov. 

Perhaps f I xai ^rio-Ta) ij]x7y el(r)y, although we rely on them. — ' 
and for iwia'xsin'iai hiaxeTrrix neuter : which governs rug tnroii" 
0-81 J. an Attic form. 

P. 43. I. 30. a^fxo/xeyijy di Simp at aKXui, T^y /xey &xatapTO¥, 
xal Ti 9rnroii}xuiay Toiouroy, % fovcov aS/xeoy ^ju^iyijyy ^ aXAa arra 
ToiauTtf BlpyufrpLevyiv, £ rovreoy aSeXf a rf xa) a$eX^a)y rpuxwy ejpya 
TU)»5^aygi oyra, raunjy jxey a^-a^ feuyei t« xa) wreXTpiirfTai. 

TOiowTov) i. e. otxiiaprov. 

P. 43. 1. 36. woXAol U elcri xal iavpt^eurro) rr^g yr^g Tovor xal 
auT^ otfre o7a oure olrij 8of«5*Ta« wro T«y wef) y^^ ilcotoreov Xsyeiy, eoj 
lya UTTO T<yo^ venvtrfjion, 

Forsler reads vivenriien : but the true reading seems to be, ig- 
«yco AnO rmg TtitrvfrpLut, wewutrjxa* / have been told, or have 
heard. 

P. 43. 1. 44. SI lo-T<y"(^ yrf) ev fji.i(reo rw oupavcp, weji^ie^j oSo-flt,' 
/xijSey aurp 8«7y jx^Te aepo^ ttoo^ to jxij irea-fiv, fji^viTt aXXijj ayayxijj ftij- 
Sfffiiaf TOiavTi)^. aXxi ixay^y y« elyai otwr^y I(rx««v T^y 6j*owti|T« toD 
ougayoG auTOU. kavrcp irayni, x«i t^j y?? aMig r^y Wo^poiflav* 

The construction is eeXXfli T^y opLOtorriroi y« toO ougayoS «uto3 
fayta vayTi] elvai ixay^v Ictys^v aur^v (y?y). 

P; 44. 1. 12. xai OUTS <fu«Tai ijioy Xoyou ouSJv h tJ OaXafTyj, 
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2!roti ay xa) ^ v^ j[) Where it touches the land : on the shores 
of it. 

P, 44. 1. 15. fl ydp 8fT xoA fuodw Xeyiiy xeiXiv, xaH £^tO¥ iiKOV*. 
ceu, el Simf^toLf tHa Tnyy(jk»u riL W% r^; y^: vto Tjp ovfoaf(^ Svra. 

ra Mri rep ovpavep ^ra) The parts above the grosa lower 

air, and immediately under the true sky. 

P. 44. 1. 20. ixii a vcicav rigy yijy ex roioyreov JvcUf xeii m>J» 
2ri fx XafLwftniptw xa) xaietpwrifeoif ^ rovrcoy. rijy ftsy ye)| deXoo/iyii 
sly«i, Koi ietufiMffrijf rd smcMo;* r^y 8f ;^u<rosiSn* ^^v Se^ ^ Xsox^y- 
yw^/ou ^ ;^ioyof Aeuxorepay. 

7(n} Xffuxi)) A parenthesis, as much as is white. 

P. 46. 1. 25. ou ire/tco, S^n, m avlptg, Kplrma^ ti^ iym flfu o3ro$ 
& St^xpirr^g, h yuvl SioAffyd^syo;, xa] diarerrreoy exaora tapv Xeyofte- 
yeoy, aAA* dlrrcd jctf Ixstfw ilyai, oy o\|fflr«i JXfyoy &rrf^oy ¥txpi¥, xei\ 
e^etfr^i Sij vm; fL« SiT tavreiy* ori Sc fy« ^oXai xoXuv Tsayw wtwoliifMH, 
di, hruietif vim to ^ofj ftaxoy, ouxcri uf^Ty vapoiiAevwy otXX' Qi;^(ro|UMM 
ftvieoy f !; fjLctxipoov iij Tiy«$ fuSai/toylo^, raura jeaoi Sox» M^fi oXXeyf 
Kiyiiv, v^ajxudotS/utsyo^ of/xa jtciy uftei^^ olfta S^ ifMOjriv. 
, I think it should be ; rwira TO! Saxw etvr^S £xXa»; Xeytiy. 

avTc?) Kplrmi* 
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Your Correspondent, S. Y. (in No. Lr. p, 196. under the 
head of Chronological Mnemonics^ and again in No. Lviii. p. 
340. Art Technical Memory) haS| I think, conferred on the cause 
of literature an important service, by showing how several facts, 
historical or miscellaneous, may be recalled to the mind by a 
very simple technical process, which, as he rightly observes, 
amply atones by its great usefulness and easy application for any 
want of dignity which the fastidious scholar may detect in the 
System. 

Perhaps you will favor me by inserting in your highly useful 
miscellany, a few more instances of nearly the same kind which 
have occurred to me as capable of being similarly illustrated. 
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e« g. If we* desire to know on what days of thetnonth the Ides fell in 
the Roman Calendar. The origin pf the word Idei is the old Latin verb 
tduarCf a. d. indwupattet dutrikure. Add Mto Id^ and the syllable Mld^ 
the hair of MiddU, will direct us to March and May, two of the months 
in which the Ides were the fifteenth day-^-the other months were July 
mnd October ; in the remaining eight, the 13th was the day of the Ides. 
The Nones (nonas) were, in all months, counting inclusiTely, nine days 
from the Ides. 

3. Of Arcadius aqd Honorius, the two sons of Theodosius the Great, 
I desire to know which reigned in Constantinople, and which in Borne. 
Arcadius — Ccmetaotinople : Honorius — Rome. A. C. H. R. 

3. The Roman people were originally divided by Romulus into three 
tribes, which number was increased by Servius Tullius to thirty-five; 
and each tribe was subdivided into ten Curiae ires tri^nta et quinque 
triina. Decern Curue, 

4. In the ancient mythology^ there were reckoned three Cupids, four 
Venuses, five Minervas — The following lines will assist the memory — 

In my tho veteri /ret constituuntur Erotes, 
Quatuor at Veneretf dum quinque fuere Minerva, 

5. Of the Argonautic Expedition, the Theban War, and the Siege of 
Tcoy, which came 6rst^ which last ?*— Thev took place |n the order of 
the letters, and nearly 40 years intervened between each two. A. (Ar- 
gonaut.) The. (Theb.) Tr. (Tcoy.) Their respective dates are 1363, 1225, 
and -tia*, B. C. 

6. Which is the Keri, and which the Cbetibf in the Hebrew Bible of 
Vander Hooght, and others? keRi maRgin, cheTib, TexT, therefore 
the IKeri is the /wrginQl, and th^ Ch^tib the Textual reading. 

7. Of the Targum and Talmud^ which was the Chaldee Paraphrase, 
and which the doctrimfle or traditional compilation? Targum Pai^^r 
phrase, therefore the Talmud was the exposition. 

8* The arfmes convey the blood /rom, the veint to the heart: arteria ab 
— vcTke versui, 

9. £pamin<mdas was slain at the battle of Mantinea, (fougbt A.C. 
S(&3.) £pa>Afinondas. 

10. Rome was founded A. C. 759. The three uneven numbers after 
1 taken in the inverse order. 

11. In the reign of Frederic the Second, Emperor of Germany, about 
A. D. 1212, arose the factions of the Ouelphs and Ghibellines. Of 
theee, the former espoused the cause of the Pope (Innocent IIl^), aad the 
latter, that of the Emperor. Ouelphs Pope. (3 ps together.) 

12. In what year, and place, and under what circumstances^ did Pro- 
testantism arise? 

The ibliowing familiar versea may be easily remembered — 
In fifteen hundred twenty-nine 
At Spire the Protestants combii^e 
Against thy tyrannous decree. 
Stern Ferdinand of Germany — 
Thy brother Charlet » affords his aid, ' 
Subjecting to a strict blockade 
Seventh Clement in his own chateau, 
- ^ Named from its Angel, Angelo. 



T* ' ' " ' J ' ' ' 

' Charles V. Emperor of Germany. 
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IS. In the French revolutionary Calendar, the montht were thus ter- 
minated: three in aire — Vindemiairef Brumaire, Frimaire: three in oie — 
NivoMe^ Fkniouy Vtnto$e; three in atr—Germmal^ Floreal, Pruirial: three 
in doi^^Memdor^ ThermioTy FrueHdor: the name of each month being 
descriptive of the particular weather or agricultural operation then usu- 
ally prevalent : to remember this, combine the initial letters, forming the 
wora aoda. The year began at the Autumnal Equinox ; and five inter- 
calary days were added tn compliment to the Revolution, to make up the 
number 865. Ttie Sabbath was formally abolished; and the month di- 
vided into five decades, as the ancient Athenian month. 

These few instances may perhaps induce some one of yout 
learned Correspondents to add to the number. 

C. A. W. 

l^amor Parsonage, May, 1825. 



SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OP 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 



No. II. — {Continued from No. LXI.} 

jT ROM our preliminary historical observations in a former 
number, we pass on to a closer consideration of the valu^ and 
nature of Roman Tragedy. 

We can conceive an original Roman tragedy, in which nothmg 
18 borrowed from the Grecian, but the free and genuine produc- 
tion of the individual Roman character ; and two individuak 
distinguished both by their learning and kjiowlege of antiquity^ 
viz. A. Scblegely' and Creuzer/ have endeavored to trace the 
lineaments of such a tragedy. '' Such a genuine Roman tra- 
gedy," says Schlegel, '^ would have differed entirely from the 
Grecian both in matter and form ; it must, according to the old 
Roman character, have been throughout of a religious and pa- 
triotic nature.'' 

Greek tragedy represents the mighty strivings of the heroic 
age, as surpassing the boundaries and laws of human power, 
and therefore engaged in struggling with the superior forces of 
fate ; and in such a struggle of free-will with the all-ruling power 



m0 



■* A. Schlegers Vorlesungen iiber dramatische Kunst^ Vol. IL p. 90. ' ^ 
^ Creuzer's Synibolik, Vol. iii. p. 99$. 
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of fate, an individual is presented to our view, at one time pe- 
riahiog in hostile variance, and at another finally reconciled to 
these overwhelming powers. Each of the three great tragic 
geniuses, ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, has his peculia- 
rities, but the theme is generally the same with them all. 

To the old Roman mind there was nothing higher and more 
sacred than their country, and nothing greater or more venera- 
ble, than to live and die for it. Therefore the religion of the 
Romans was merely patriotic and national in its import ; it had 
not that artificial flexibility which is inherent in the Greek, but 
rested on a steady, positive, and historical basis. To the old 
Roman (we speak not of their latter degeneracy) the gods were 
gods of Rome ; grown up, as it were, with the eternal city, de- 
fending and protecting its destiny ; they could never forsake 
their sacred abodes there, as Camillus once reminded the Ro- 
mans. The religious faith, and also the faith in the superior 
destiny of Rome, were intimately interwoven in the ancient 
character of this people ; every thing connected with this iaith 
was unalterable, austere, and involved in sacerdotal secrecy.' 

We therefore agree with Mr. Schlegel, that a genuine and 
national Roman tragedy would, as well in its subject as in the 
leading tragic ideas, have been quite original ; and that volun^^ 
iary self-sacrifice would have been the principal idea — sacrifice 
for the prosperity, glory, or safety of the country, in deep sub- 
mission to the will of the gods.^ The whole character of the 
passion^ too, would, in accordance to the peculiar qualities 
of such a religious-patriotic tragedy, have been distinguished 
from that of the Greek tragedy. 

Mr. Schlegel says, *' The idea of such a genuine Roman 
tragedy is the idea of a being, never brought forth from the em- 
pire of possibility to that of reality/^ But the subject of several 
Roman tragedies was taken from Roman history; on which 
account, Evanthius (de tragoed.) could say, concerning the 
national Roman tragedies: '^ prstextataab dignitate personarum 
et Latina historia petitur." But as soon as this was done, the 
poet wa» obliged to leave the fundamental theme of Greek 
tragedy,, and a composition must arise, approaching more or less 
the model of such a genuine Roman production as we have 
spoken of. What have the sons of Rome, so great by their 
devotedness to their country and to their deities, and so cele- 



' Vide Schlegel and Creuser. Also the fine remarks of Dion. Hall- 
caraass. on Che religion of the Romans. 
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brated by the moral prodigies of such a sanctified power of the 
vill — what have they in common with the haughty, overbearing, 
and heaven-contending heroes of the Greek fable i What has 
the sublime death of a Roman, perishing in his duty, common 
with the horrible destruction in which the criminal race of the 
Labdacides and Pelopides are involved by an avenging fatality ? 
The fundamental tendency, the nature of the passions, the whole 
spirit of such a piece must differ essentially from the Greek 
compositions. 

In the universal wreck of Roman tri^dy, we must, therefore, 
chiefly regret the loss of these original pieces. To pass oyer 
tlie latter attempts of this kind, when the true Roman genius 
had long ago vanished^ (Curiatius Meternus wrote Cato, Domi^ 
tius, Nero ; the Octavia of Seneca is still extant ; Diomedes, 
p. 487. mentions a piece called Marcelius:) the achievementjs 
of this description by the masters of earlier times must be the 
more interesting to us, when we call to mind the following 
verses of Horace : 

Nil intentatum nostri liquere poete 

Nee nunimuni roeruere decus ; vestigia Graeca 

Ausi deserere et celebrare dpmestica facta* 

How many tragedies of thie description, of which the subjed 
was taken from Roman history, have been composed, is not 
known ; but mention is made of Pati//t/s (perhaps Macedomcui) 
by Pacuvins, and of Brutui and Decius by Attius." But this 
natiofml Roman tragedy (so to call it) was not farther developed 
and improved, and we are 'the less able to judge of its value, 
inasmuch as the scanty relics of Roman tragedy refer to imita« 
tions of the Greeks, As in general the more and more prevail- 
ing taste for the literature of the Greeks prevented the full cuU 
tivation of a truly national literature ; so it in like manner 
stopped the national tragedy from arriving at maturity. The 
tragic muse pursued the road^ which she had at first taken in 
imitating the Greek ; and treading on the territory of her 
Grecian mistress, she was, by her, furnished with, the subject, 
Uie plan, the religious ideas^ and the costume. Some features, 
however, die received from her native country, and 4kese, 



' Plank de Medea, p. 82. refers also the Scipio by Enoius, and Sigoo* 
rellio, (Storia critica del theatri, vol. ii. p. 81.) the RomuUa by NsBvius 
to. this species. But others differ from them. It appears from Varro 
L. L. p. 92. ed. fiip. that the Romulus was rather of a comic oatiire. 

Hordes has diligently considered this subject in hisGerma/i translation 
of Eberhard, de statu artium humanitatis apud Romaaos. Altona, 1801* 
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doubtless^ chieAy dif tinguish the earlier Roman tragedy from 
the latter. 

After these reflections we have to reply to the following 
query : what degree of perfection has the Roman theatre at- 
tained in imitating the Greek, and what was peculiar to it ? 

In this view two circumstances speak in favor of the Roman 
tragedy^ which, taken together, are of considerable weight. 

The first of these circumstances is this : the tragic poets did 
not (as some of the epic poets very awkwardly did) choose for 
models the Alexandrines, which put learning and an affectation 
of art in the place of genius, but the immortal examples at 
Athens.' Though in the time of Cicero, the taste for the Alex- 
andrines in tragedy also found its way to Rome.* 

Tile second circumstance to which we have alluded, consists 
in the judgments of those Roman critics, whose authoiity is 
every where acknowleged. 

When the Roman poets began to counterfeit the Greek tra- 
gedy, it was particularly required, that the whole texture of 
tragic ideas, and which was so artfully refined, on which the 
Greek master-pieces rested, should be comprehended with 
clearness and sagacity, and, with artificial talent, reproduced in 
their compositions, if they wished to be successful. But just 
on this principal point — the plan and arrangement of the trage- 
dies — our scanty remains give us no information at all ; we 
must, therefore, depend entirely on the testimonies of ancient 
critics. Concerning diction and the expression of the passions^ 
we are better able to form a judgment. 

Horace is, undoubtedly, one of the most hnportant authors 
concerning the subject under review, and his expressions re^ 
9pecting the elder Roman dramatists, have not a little contri- 
buted to spread an unfavorable opinion with regard to them. It 
is particularly Ep. ii. 1. and the letter to thePisoes, which here 
come into consideration. On a closer examination, however^ 
it appears most clearly, that his censures were directed rather 
against the comic than the tragic poets, and that he by no means 

* Naeck in his Schedis Criticis, Halse, 1812, has defmided the 
Alcxaodrioes^ though he could not fr^e them from the above-men tioped 
reproach. Beck also, " de saeculo Ptolemaeorum," agrees in this point. 
That the Aoman tragics did not imitate the Alexandrines is universally 
granted, and Scaliger, with aU his endeavors to trace^ut something of 
Ibis kind, could ofi^ nothing but trilliog conjectures. Scalig. ad Varr. 
L.V. 

* Vide Cic. Tuscul. vol. iii. p. 19 ; and the interpretation of this pas- 
sage, Sttlm. ad Sol. p. 601 ; Toup. in Epist. Crit. p. 132. ed. Lips. 
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denies the inventive faculty and genius of the latter : the cen- 
sures of the critic are concentrated in tlie following verses : 

Nam spiral tragiciim satis et feliciter audet 
Sed turpem putat io scriptis metuif que lituram. 

These verses are by no means unfavorable to them* We may 
allow, that their language was in some measure rough and un- 
polished ; we may even grant, that some of the first attempts 
were little more than translations of Greek pieces into this 
harsh language ; but that the Pacuviuses and Attiuses, these 
masters in the elder tragedy, were not deficient in bold and in- 
genious conceptions and successful execution, is not only not 
denied but even proved by this passage. With regard to the 
language of the elder poets, it is known and agreed, that the 
delicate and fastidious taste of the Augustean age, which could 
not endure the antique rust (nobilem sermonis aeruginem) of the 
Roman tongue,' frequently misled Horace into unjust judg- 
ments;^ the opinion of Quintilian is more equitable on this 
point. Here, however, we are pretty competent to judge for 
ourselves. 

Quintilian says (Inst. Or. x.): ^' Trageedias scriptores veterum 
Attius atque Pacuvius ;. clarissimi gravitate sententiarum, ver- 
borum pondere, auctoritate personarum. Ceterum nitor et 
summa in excolendis operibus manus magis videri potest tem- 
poribus quam ipsis defuisse. Virium tamen plus Attio tribui- 
tur; Pacuvium videri doctiorem qui esse docti affectant, volunt." 
Cf. V.13. 

I cite Quintilian before Cicero, because some scholars have 
upbraided him with being prepossessed in favor of Roman litera-^ 
ture ; and have suspected, that whilst he endeavored to coun- 
teract the partial taste of the time, which could only relish Greek 
writings, he fell into the contrary error of extolling too much 
the elder Roman productions. . But if we consider the decided 
tone,. in which, in numberless passages, he expresses his commen- 
dation of the Roman tragedies, and if we reflect how cautious 
a scholar of the first order ought to be, in order that he may 
not endanger his reputation by making unguarded assertions, w6 
cannot reasonably detract any thing essential from his remarks. 
Now he praises his countrymen for their inventive powers, (fol- 



' The French jtidse of Shakespeare in the same manner ; they per- 
ceive in him the vetttgia ruris: is Shakespeare the less great on this ac- 
coimt? 

* Vide Manso's Vermischte Schriften. Berlin, 1821. 
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lowing, however^ as we have repeatedly remarked, the leading 
ideas of Greek tragedy,) execution, and expression of the pas- 
sions. For instance (Acad. i. 3.) : '^ an quia delectai Ennius ; 
Pacuvius ; Attius ; — qui non verba, sed vim Grsecorum expres- 
serunt poetaruoi ?"' 

De Fin. i. 2. ^* Quis tarn inimicus est nomini Romano, quin 
Ennii Medeam, aut Antiopam Pacuvii spernat.'^ He frequently 
praises the lively and natural expression of the passions* De 
Orat. ii. 47* Tusc* iii. Id* (praeclarum carmen ! est enim et 
rebus et verbis et modis lugubre !) Tusc. i. 33. De Divin. i*. 31. 
With regard to the force of sentences (sententiarum gravitas) ; 
£p. tx. 12. Tusc. iii. 13, 31. De Off. i. 18. To these testimo- 
nies, I add some others of less authority, though by no means 
to be contemned. Veil. Pater, i. !?• '' Nisi aspera ac rudia re- 
peta9,etinyenti laudanda nomine, in Attio circaque euni tragoedia 
est." ii. 9* ** Clara etiam per idem asvi spatium fuere ingeniai 
in Togatis Afranii ; in Tragcediis Pacuvii atque Attii usque in 
Graecorum ingeniorum comparationera evecti, magnumque inter 
hos ipsos facientis operi suo locum Ennii." Ovid. Amor. i. 15 : 

Eonius arte carena, animosique Attius oris, 
Casurum nuUo tempore nomen babent. 

Zoist. V. 7, 2o. With these quotations may be compared die 
praises of these celebrated poets by Pliny, xxxiv. 5. Valer. 
Max. viii. 14, 1, 2. Vitruv. L. ix. praef. Columella, praef. Z. i« 
where he classes Attius with Virgil ; Fronto (opp. ed. med. i. 
p. «5, 26, 176). Gellius, i. 24. ix. 3. 

In these unanimous depositions of Roman writers, even 
of a latter age, when the learned disdained the old Roman 
literature, respecting the internal excellence of the earlier tra- 
gedy of this people, we only meet with the fault which some 
of them find with the harsh and unpolished language — a 
fault, however, of small note in our eyes, as we have before 
observed. The metrical art, too, is merely the result of succes- 
sive exertion and improvement, and the latter tragic poets could 
far surpass the earlier ones in this point, (Bendey in Horat. 
A. P. 260.) though they could not equal them in other and 
more important respects. But it is known, that Pacuvius and 
Attius were very successful in imitating even the most difficult 
Greek metres, so far as the language of the time would allow 
them.* Now if we take a view of ^he remains of these poets^ 



' De Nat. Deor. ii. 36. DeOrat. i. 58. iii. 8. Tusc. ii. 30. Scalig. ad 
Varr. L. L. ii. pp. 139, 145. Heinrich de Pac. diilor. p. v. 
^ Hermann Elem. doct. Metr. f p. 90, 158. 
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we shall certainly find a language somewhat harsh and uncalii^ 
vated when compared with that of later writers, though b; no 
means destitute of ornament and beauty, and sufficiently culti- 
vated for poetical productions of every description. To com- 
pensate, however, for these defects, we discover those peculiar 
characteristics of the Roman idiom, in which it doubtless sur- 
passed the Greek tongue, and which already began to vanish 
in the Angustean age — viz. strength and energy, dignity, majesty, 
and simplicity, in their origiual vigor and at)undance. As to 
the expression of the passions, not only of the vehement and 
pathetic, but also of those of a more tender description — to the 
strength of the sentences — to the animated delineations, we 
every where discover the genuine marks of Genius ; nay, among 
these relics, we find passages whose inimitable beauties are 
allowed by all competent critics. What poet, for instance, — to 
take only two or three examples— has expressed the following 
idea in a finer manner thaii Attius (ap. Non. dulcitas) : 

O suavem linguae sonitum, O dulcitas 
Conspirantis antmae ! 

Cicero de Orat. ii. 47: Quern aetate exacta indigem 

Liberum lacerasti, orbasti, extinxti ; neque fratris necis, 
Neque gnati ejus parvi, qui tibi in tutelam est traditus } 

where Cicero observes : '' qim si ille histrio, quotidie quum 

i^eret, tamen agere sine dolore non poterat : quid i Pacuvium 

putatis in scribendo leni animo et remisso fuisse i" Cic. Tusc^ 

i. 44. ^^ £cce alius exoritur e terra, qui matrem dormire noo 

sifwt: 

Mater, te appello, tu, quae curam somno suspensam levas, 
Neque te mei iniseretur ; surge et sepeli natum/* 

*' Haec/' continues Cicero, '^ cum pressis et flebilibus modis^ 
qui totis theatris mcestitiam inferunt, concinuntur/' Gellius iu 
26: 

Cedo tamen pedem lyrophis Oavip, Oavum ut pulverem 
Manibus iisdem, quibus Ulyssi saepe permul^, abluam, 
Lassitudinemque minuam manuum moUitudine. 

Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 35. where a herdsman, who had never 

before seen a ship, speaks in admiration : 

Tanta moles labitur 
Fremebunda ex alto iogeoti sonitu et spirito 
Pros se undas vol?it : vortkes vi susdtat, &c. &c. 

But it is not heie our intention to make a selection of fine paa^ 
sages in order to prove that which is generally acknowleged ; 
we therefore refer those of our readers who wish for more ex« 
amples of this kind to the following quotations : Cic. de Orat. 
iii. 39. de Div. i/3K Tusc. i. l6; ii. 10; iii. JQ* and to the 
numerous places already cited. 
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Oh the First ^md Second Chapters of St. MatHiewf 
comprising a view of the leading Arguments in favor 
of their Authenticity ^ and of the principal Objections 
which have been urged on the subject. By Latham 
Wainewbight, M.A. F.S.A., of Emman. ColL 
Cambridge, and Rector of Gt. BrickhilU Bucks ^ ^c. 

No. V. — [Continued from No. LXIL] 

II. If we now advert to the second qiode of proof, we shall 
find the result to be equally favorable to the affirmative side of 
the question. Next to the authority of ancient manuscripts^ 
the early Versions of the Sacred Writings are to be resorted to 
Avith most confidence^ in deciding the merits of any critical con* 
troversy. In the application therefore of this criterion to the 
point in dispute, we may observe that the two first chapters of 
St. Matthew are included in all those versions which c'^n be 
considered as at all entitled to influence our judgments. And 
here anothercircumstance merits our observation, — that while the 
antiquity of the oldest manuscripts now in our possession can> 
tiot be traced farther back than the 5lh century, or at the very 
utmost to the fourth, some of the versions which have descended 
to the present period, have been proved by the researches of 
the learned to have existed at least as early as in the second, if 
not in the first century. The ancient versions which have prin^ 
cipally occupied the attention of scholars consist of two classes^ 
according as they originated among the Eastern or the Western 
Christians. Of the former division are the old and new St/riac 
versions,' the Coptic, the Sahidk, the Arabic, tlie JEthiopic, 



. ' Of the diflferent Syriac versions of the New Testament, the oldest 
and the moat importaot i&.that which-ia. uaualijf kuowa by the title of 
the Fe«Aito-^-a Syriac word sigoifyiog literaL Critics, however, have not 
Goiocided in their sentiments respecting its degree of antiquity. Bishop 
Walton, Tremellius, and Jones, were of opinion that this version was 
made in the time of the apostles, and Abulpharagius, the historian of 
Syria, asserted that the New Testament was translated into the langoaga 
of that country by the Apostle Thaddaeus, or Adseus, as he is called by 
the Syrians. Though the evidence fur this fact did not satisfy Michaelis, 
he yet considered this translation to have been made either in the latter 
part of the first century, or in the beginning of the second. Dr. Marsh 
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New TesUment, which have iindergone an «xaimfialioii 
abuadaatlj sufficient to eatablish their aulhorityi tliis contro- 
verted portion of St. Matthew's Gospel is found exactly si- 
milar to our present text, with the exception of various read- 
ings, to which every transcript was of necessity liable^ prior to 
the invention of the art of printing. In a few Latin manuscripts 
of more recent date, it is true, that the genealogy is separated 
by an interval, expressive of the copyist's opinion^ from the 
other part of the gospel ; but this circumstance cannot for one 
moment be brought into competition with the mass of evidence 
on the opposite side, and indeed in any view, it could be allowed 
to affect the genealogy alone. It has been well observed how- 
ever, that the transcribers who made this separation, must have 
been influenced by the difficulty which they found in reconciling 
what they considered to be the discordant genealogies of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. 'Vhe prejudice therefore which this 
difficulty created in their minds, would render their testimony 
inadmissible, even were the manuscripts in question intitled to 
greater deference than they can really claim* 

III. In the last place, the quotations contained in the works 
of the earlier writers after the Christian ^ra, will be found not 
less satisfactory and conclusive in establishing the authority of 
these disputed chapters, than the other modes of proof already 
examined. In confirmation of this assertion, the first writer' 



taken from the Latin^ this version is of no authority in determining any 
question relative to the genuineness of the sacred text. Wetstein's 
Prolegomena to his Greek Testament. Marsh's Micbaelis, vol. ii. 

' It is affirmed that neither of these chapters is referred to by any of 
the primitive Christian writers usually called the Apoatolic Fathern ; and 
allowing it to be true, this circumstance cannot afiect the express testi*- 
mony of the Fathers immediately succeeding. There are two facts, how- 
ever, well deserving of attention, which show that this statement is not 
correct. (1.) In the notes of the learned Feuardentius to his edition of 
IrensBus, there is a fragment of Pofyearp^ which the editor informs 
us be found in an ancient Ms. of a Catena of Victor Capuanus, upon the 
four Evangelists. The part which relates to the present subject is this-^- 
^ Rationabiliter Evangelistae principiis diversis utuntur, quamvis una 
eademque evangel izandi eorum probetur intentio. Matthaus, ut Hebrieis 
scribens, geneafogiae Christi ordinem texuit, ut ostenderet ab ea Chris- 
tum descendisse progenie de qua eum nasciturum universi Propbetss 
Gecinerant.''-*-Tbe learned differ in their opinions of the age in which 
Victor Capuanus lived. Feuardentius thinks that he ilorished about the 
year 480. Jacobus OrynsBUs refers him to an earlier date, 455. Bellar- 
mine, Cave, and Mill contend for a much later period, 540 or 545. What- 
ever may be the precise antiquity of this Ms., nothing has been ad- 
vanced to invalidate its authority. See the note referred to in Irea. 
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I thall mention is Justin Martyr, vfho lived in the secimd cen- 
tury, and wrote two apologies for the Christian*, and a dialogue 
with a Jew named Trypho. In his first apology, the following 
passage occars, which contains an evident quotation from the 
first chapter of St..Matthew, — The angel who was sent to the 
Virgin Mary to announce the important character she was 
called to sustain, is described as addressing her in these words : 
" Behold thou shalt conceive by the Holy Ghost, and thou 
shalt bring forth a son, and he shall be called the son of the 
Highest ; and thou shalt eoll hi$ name Je$u$, for he shall save 
his feoplefrom thdr sirn"^ &c. It would be difiicult to con- 
omm upon what grounds these latter words can be denied to be 
a quotation of the £l8t verse of St. Matthew's first chapter, 
did we not recollect that the understandings of some men are 
so darkened by prejudice, as to render them incapable of per- 
ceiving the strongest evidence, when it militates against their 
favorite opinions. One author,* in order to evade the force df 
this passage, conjectures that the words in question may pos- 
sibly have been taken from St. Luke's Gospel^ but as no such 
words exist in the latter^ in the order in which they here stand, 
and as they exactly coincide with the language of St. Matthew, 
it would be highly unreasonable to allow a mere supposition to 
invalidate the argument derived from so obvious a fact And 
to corroborate the assertion that Justin Martyr was actually 
acquainted with this disputed portion of the New Testament, 
it may farther be observed, that in bis Dialogue with Tryphd 
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Feuardent. (Lib. iii. c. S,) and Jones on the Canon. (2.) It appears also 
that Ignatius, who florisbed in the latter end of the first century, evi«- 
dently alludes to the second chapter of St. Matthew, in a passage con- 
tained in his epistle to the Epbesians. The words 'Ao-rrig h o^oAv^r iXa/M^fv, 
without question refer to the star which appeared at the birth of our 
Saviour as related by St. Matthew. Vide Igoat. Epist. ad Ephes. Edit. 
Is. Voss. Amstel. 1646. The larger Epistles of Ignatius are now gene- 
rally admitted by the learned to be spurious, but the genuineness of his 
shorter Epistles (in which the allusion above-mentioned is contained) is 
defended by scholars of the greatest name. There are three writers of 
celebrity indeed, who entertain a contrary opinion Salmasius, Blonde], 
and Daill^ ; but the advocates in favor of these Epistles are far more 
numerous, and of the hishest eminence — Isaac Vossius, Usher, Ham* 
mond, Petavius, Grotius, Pearson, Bull, Cave, Wake, Cotelerius, Grabs, 
Dupin, Tillemont, Le Clerc, and Horsley. Bishop Horsley's Tracts, 
Letter 5w — ^Jortin's Remarks on Eccles. Hist, pt 1. An allusion, however, 
is not entitled to the same authority as a quoiatumf or a direct assertion* 

<riT«t' Hol xaXiau; to ovofAM a^ov 'lti<rwh' awrif y»p mrn tw Wv aitov A«4, 9tiv 

afu»fT(Sv adrwy, x.r. X. Justin Martyr, Apol. 1. p. 68. Ed. Grabe, O&on. 
* See Dr. Williams's Free Enquiry, Second Edit. p. 98. 
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he makes a most evident alluiion to the 1 1th verse of St. Mat- 
thew's Sd chapter^ where the Magi are described as presenting 
their offerings to the infant Saviour.' He also cites the passage 
from Micab, contained in the sanie chapter, and mentions not 
only the star which conducted the Magi from the East, but the 
slaughter of the infants at Bethlehem. These, it cannot be 
denied, are all circumstances in the highest degree favorable 
to the object of this inquiry. 

The next ancient^ Father who furnishes direct evidence on 
the subject is Irenaus, who likewise florished in the second 
century. This writer, in his work against Heresies, speaks on 
several occasions in language which cannot be mistaken. Whaf 
can be more explicit than the following passage f (Lib. iii. c; 
H. p. 259*) *' Matthaeus vero earn quae est secundum homi- 
nem generationem ejus narrat : Liber (dicens) generationis Jesu 
Christi, iiiii David, filii Abraham.'' The very same qiiptation 
again occurs in a subsequent part of this work. (Lib. iii. c. 18. 
p. 275.) *^ Sed et Matthaeus unum et eundem Jesum Christum 
cognoscens, earn quse est secundum hominem generationem ex 
Virgine exponens, sicut promisit Deus David, ex fructu ventris 
ejus et excitaturum se seternum regnum, multo prius Abrah« 
eandem faciens promissionem, ait, Liber generationis Jesu 
Christi, filii David, filii Abraham.'' Again, speaking of Christ 
and the miraculous nature of his birth, he says, (Lib. iii. c. 18. 
p. 2770 '^ Quem Magi videntes, et adorantes, et afferentes 
munera quse praediximus, et substernentes semetipsos asterno 
Regi, per alteram abierunt viam."^— The same writer likewise 
meutious the flight into Egypt.^ 

« The passage which immediately refers to the 11th verse is the fol- 
lowing* • • • Al yr«p ovtoQ I ^aiXtif; ^Hfwitif fAct^on Tca^ rwv TrpstrfivTifwy roD Xaou 

Tw obpatw ^aVfVTOf lyvtmtrai Jfr* fiaa-iXtiig yiyhtirat h rpf X'^P? ^juwi', xal tihSofjuf 
9^o(nivyn<rai adroy, x. r, X. Dial, cum Try p. Edit. Jebb, 1719. p. 284. 

* There is a passage preserved by Eusebius from the works of Hege^ 
sippus, who florished-about the middle of the second century, which is 
generally considered as alluding to the second chapter of St. Matthew — 

. EfwjSnro y»p t^» vdfovtriai rov XfKrrov ws xai 'Hpo^^q;. •* Domitlan too (for of 

him the writer is speaking) was afraid of the coming of Christ, as 
well as Herod." Euseb. Hist. Eccles. Lib. iir. c. 20. p. 110. Edit. Vales. 
Cantab. As this, however, is not so plain as decidedly to exclude every 
other interpretation, we need not lay any great stress upon it. 

3 In the edition of Irenseus advers. Hseres. by Feuardentius, from 
which these extracts are taken, the editor specifies, in his copious index 
to that work, not fewer than six citations from St. Matthew's first chap- 
ter, and three from the second chapter. 

^ Among these testimonies afforded by the Fathers of the second cen- 
tury, it is observable that in the Diatessarun of Tatian, which has long 
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The testimony of Clemens Alexandrinus^ who florished ia 
the b^inning of the third, century^ amply confirms the same 
point. In his work entitled Stromata, he th^s expresses him« 
self: '' In the gospel according to Matthew, the genealogy 
from Abraham is brought down to Mary the inother of the 
Lord.**' In another place he quotes the 17th vefse of the 1st 
chapter, and refers to the account of the star appearing to the 
Magi, recorded in the second. 

The writings of Tertullian also, who was contemporary/with 
Clemens, furnish evidence of the satne purport too clear to 



been lost, the genealogy was omitted, and this circumstance has been 
made an objection to the authenticity of the latter. How inadmissible 
the evidence of Tatian is on this particular point, is apparent from the 
disapprobation with which he is mentioned both by Eusebius and Theo- 
doret, from whom we derive our knowlege of the fact. The former 
condemns him for venturing to alter the text of St. Paul's Epistles ; and 
the latter (Theodoret) informs us, that Tatian omitted in his harmony, not 
only the genealogy of St. Matthew, but also that of St. Luke, and what^ 
ever else showed that Jesus was descended Jrom David according to thefiesh-^ 
xal r» oXXa oVa Ix a-niffAarof ^^\i xitrn a-»e*a yiyiyvn^ifoy toy Kvgioy cttxvvtri, 

Heret. Fab. Lib. i. cap. 20.-T— The same Father mentions that he him- 
self removed out of reach more than 200 copies of this harmonv, then in 
esteem, and replaced them with the four gospels. In truth, the whole 
account of this omission of Tatian, instead of being favorable to the 
side of the question for which it is advanced, tends to prove that the 
eenealogy of St. Matthew was in existence prior to the time of that 
Father, and that his reason for not including it in his Diatessaron was, 
that it interfered with his theological tenets. 

There are two ancient harmonies still extant, in Latin ; one published 
by Ottomar Luscinius, a German. critic, in the year 1523, and the other 
by Michael Memler, also a German, in 1524; of which the latter is a 
translation from the Greek, by Victor, Bishop of Capua in the sixth 
century. By some authors these harmonies have been ascribed to Ta- 
tian, and by others to Ammonius of Alexandria, the inventor of the 
Ammonian sections; but Dr. Marsh (in his notes to Michaeiis) has 
made it sufficiently evident that they are in reality translations from 
neither of those early writers. That translated by Victor Capuanus con- 
tains St. Matthew's genealogy and part of St. Luke's. 

' There is another passage sometimes quoted in discussing this ques- 
tion (as it is by Dr. Williams) as proceeding from the pen of the same 

Father : *poyiypaftfa« iXiyiy tS» idayytXCwT t» Viftix^nm rAf yty«sXoy£isc • that the 

gospels containing the, genealogies were written first. These words indeed 
•re cited by Eusebius from an* ancient boot called Hypotoposes, attributed 
to Clement of Alexandria, but as the genuineness of this work has been 
denied with great appearance of reason, I have not introduced this quo- 
tation among the direct proofs. 

The reference of Clemens Alexandrinus to the Magi is quoted in 
Griesbacb's Symbol® Critical, Vol. ii. ol ^xayo* iWw tw wrriptt^w KufUv 
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admit of difpute or hentation. In die followiog passage taken 
from hi» treatise ' De Came Chri$ti, he quotes in latiii the 
introductory verse of the first chapter: '' Ipse in primis Mat- 
ths»us fidelissimus £vaogeHi commentator^ ut comes Domini^ 
non aliam ob causam quam ut nos originis Cbristi carnalis com- 

E^tes feceret, ita exorsus est : liber geniturse Jesu Christi, filii 
avid^ fiHi Abraham/' In the preceding page of this work^ 
where the writer is stating the proofs that Christ was bora of a 
virgin, we find a quotation of the latter part of the ^KHh verse 
of the same chapter; ''Quia et angelus in somnis ad Joseph. 
Nam quod in ea natum est, inquit^ de Spiritu Sancto est." in 
the same treatise there is also a reference to the Magi. 

As it would obviously be superfluous to descend to the eccle- 
siastical writers of a later period, it will be sufficient to observe 
that the works of Origen contribute, in no slight degree, to 
establish the object of the present discussion. Among his nu- 
merous quotations from these chapters, the following may be 
instanced as serving to authenticate the genealogy : *' Matthew 
writing for the Hebrews, who expected mm who was to descend 
from Abraham and David, says. The book of the generation of 
Jestts Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham.''* 
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VEB. 

£t nunc omnia ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos. 
Nunc frondent sylrK, nunc formosissimus annus. 

Quid foveat varias gremio quot daedala tellus 
Mittit opes; teneros quid foetus nutriat^ almi 
Primitias anni, et fragrantia munera florum, 
Musa, canas: tu, quae sylvarum babitare recessus 
Laetaris^ cultosque inter spatiarier hortos, 
Ruris amans, tenuem nee dedignaris avenam. 




£^^/o<C yg«4i«v, BifihQf, 

The reader will find all the citations of Origen from St> liXatthew's 
two first chaptei^ji enum^cated in the second volume of Orie&bach^s 
Symbols Criucse. 
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Hjbernoa pofltqUatri sot dispiilit aiireM9 loibres^ 
Constrictumque gekiy bnunte^ue ioamabile fri|^ 
MoUiit, et vultu a»pe«it fQB<2uiida, tepeati 
Semina plantar ikm^ et radiis peo^travit ftmiciff ^ 
Continuo vegeiom reficit natura vigorem, 
Torpida adkuc ; seoaiin infantea via vivida foetus 
Percurrit, donee blando luilriUi ealor« 
Germina se tradtint, frondasque et brtichia coelo 
Protendunt : yidea' itt ketb no^a gratia cariipis 
Emicaty ut roseof ver ore redinlegrat anmtiiti i 
lUius adventu jam aunc uberrina telliis 
Floribus induitur f ariii> dolcesqiie recludit 
Prodiga thesanros : centum citlKaiidit odbrea 
Omnis ager; redolent sj^lfar; nee auaviue bataot 
Felices Arabiuik valiea^ cum pervolat Eiuraa 
Thuris odoratas aegetea, hortosque Sabaeoe^ 
Undique fragrantt pennulceos flamine oceloa. 

Vos IsetiB salvete vicce^ sokaqne beoigni ! 
Ver salve pladdum ! te beta voce recqptum 
Rite salutamuty. dignoqiie saeranaua honore^ 
Te venient&, procul nK»rbi fugere maligni^ 
Et dolor, et tristea cars ; tibi lasta juventua^ 
Et roseo ore sains aubnectit munera flot um : 
Divis orta salua } sine qua mortalibns aegra 
Lux sordet miseris, vitamque fovemua inanem* 

Interea, propeiana opera interrupta cotonua 
Suspicit, et aolitos, bruma fugienie, labovea 
Instaurat, doroque boves sobmitlk avatro ; 
Aut antco, niessis magna incrementa futurae^ 
Semina dat| largnm spargena, atque iavooai imbrea 
Irriguoa, Cererique offert nova poc'Ia secundft. 
At qua dkbctas dant peacua roacida vallea 
Uberius^ qua prata aecat sinuamine rivua^ 
Pastor ovea gravidaa ducit, luauque vagantea 
Pervigili cura fovet agnoa^ optima prato 
Pabula decerpena; aut aero vespere aeptia 
Includit, vemixjne giregem defeodit ab imbre. 

Nee vera, nitidoa flores, hortosque tueri. 
Ultima ruricdiftcura est ; quam palchra renatis 
Gratia fit pkntis, simul ac senaere calorem 
Solis ; ut altemos variat sine limite tinctuis 
Versicolor tettns 1 v«m o ! desceodite in bortas 
Laki inibresy et dona effiindite roa^da ccaU, 
Largius: atventi! tempeatateflque fr^mentea ! 
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Matorate fogam^ qoa tristis Zembla laboral 
Frigore perpetuo^ qua pallidas incola plorat 
Obdtictas coelo tenebras, solenique remotum. ^ ^ • 

Ecce autenij quali studio^ quantoque labore, 
Rus fervet^ qualein tellus fcecunda decorem 
Induit : o ! detur mihi sumino insistere clivo^ 
Vinsorios inter saltus et amoena vireta. 
Qua nulio cultore ferax Natura benigno 
Luxuriat vultu, qua moUior aura tepescit 
Solibus^ et placidi circum indulgentia vans 
Ridet ! ibi vario sparsi discrimine campi 
Ostendunt suaves bortos, et florea rura^ 
£t casulas humiles, et tecta educta secundia 
Auspiciis ; nee longe ingenti volvitur alveo 
Undarum genitor Thamesis^ ripasque feraces 
Alluit; armentis'densantur pascua circum, 
Thessaliaeque nitent valles, atque altera Tempe. 

Jamque dato menses succedunt ordine ; terris 
Jam propior rutilum sol igneus admovet axem : 
Lenius aspirant aur»^ et liquidissima coelos 
Mulcet temperies: iUo sub tempore fervens 
Gliscit amor, quo non aliud violentius ullum ; 
Hi fraenis subeat, mortaiia pectora diris 
Accendit stimulis, et vulnere torquet acerbo. 
At quorum vivit sub pectore lenior aestus, 
lliis dia quies animorum, et nescia curse 
Somnia ; quin aegro solamina pnebet amanti 
Spes alma, et puros pascendo suscitat ignes. 

Nee minus interea volucrum genus atque ferarum 
Idem accendit amor ; molles ingressa medullas 
Flamma furit, fcetaeque tumescunt sanguine venae. 
Tum sylvas inter, cum cana crepuscula sensim 
Subrepunt terris, mulcet Philomela colonum, 
Cantus deducens querulos, comitemque vagantem 
Invitat lectis dapibus, nidoque parato. 

Tales delicias tecum, Ver ! talia ducis - 
Gaudia : sed frontem quas nubes atra serenura . 
Obtegit i En diri sonitum increbrescere belli, 
Horrendumque armis Atlantica fervere cemo 
Littora ! seguis adhuc, brumas dum saeviit horror. 
Nunc iterum instructis graditur bellator in armis 
Acrior, hortaturque acies, telumque recludit. 
. Tum primum, trepidus properantem conspicit hostem 
Agricola incursu sasvo, co^ptosque labores 
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Deserit infelix, patriamque, et dulcia tecti 
Limiaa ; nil prodesi duro sub vomere sutcos 
Invertisse graves, nil longa tulisse laborum 
Ta?dia ; at iovadit ferro flaventia culta 
Miles pr^edae avidus, furibundoque impete sternit 
Maturas segetes, et non sua rura capessit. 

At vobisi Britones ! quels sors fortissima rerum 
Arrideti vobis placidae reverentia pacts 
Servetur ; vestris fugiat Discordia ab oris, 
Incultas visura plagas, et inhospita longe 
Littora : mite solum vobis, coelique serena 
Temperies, grataque redux vice volvitur annus : 
Quin jucunda situ regio mitescit apricb 
JEthere, nee tellus languescit frigore pressa 
Brumali nimium, nee sole perusta calenti. 

Non tales rident anni^ qua tristior horret 
Terra polls vicina, diem qua mo&sta tenebris 
Condit hyemsi Boreasque Tremens frigentibus alls 
CoUectas densat nubes, glaciemque rigentem. 
Indigense miseri ! vix tenuia munera vobis 
Ver breve suppeditat, subito cum sseva furore 
Bruma redit, torpetque assueto frigore tellus. 
India nee tales campos, nee amabile coelum 
Ost'edtat, quamvis Phoebo torrente calescit 
Longa dies : ecce ! ut tellus siccata dehiscit, 
Ut sitis urit agros, lateque arentia rura ! 
Sspe etiam morbos infectse pestibus aurae 
Mille graves spirant, saepe igneus agmine vasto 
Turbo furit, subitamque trahit per culta ruinam. 

Ter felix Britonum tellus, salveto, beata 
Ante alias regio ! tibi contigit omne quod annus 
Altemis profert vicibus ; tibi copia fudit 
Munera, quae nee terra Italum, neque Gallica jactant 
Arva, licet tepidam cursu properante reducat 
Sol hyemem, adspirentque australi a littore venti. 

Haec loca, posthabitis aliis, coluere Camoenae, 
Has optaverunt sedes ; hie laetus amavit 
Secessus dulcet^ propriosque sacravit Apollo. ^ 
Nee vobis, Musae! vallis jucundior ulla 
Praelucet, quam qua foecundo flumine amoenos 
Irrigat Isis agros, centum de margine templa 
Suspiciens, faustoque extructas omine turres. 

GUMMING. 
Col. Nov. Oxon, 1776. 



NOTICE OF 

A select COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS from 

curious antique GEMS; most of them in the posses- 
sion of the nobility and gentry of this kingdom. Etched 
after the manner of Rembrandt. By T. Wor- 
LiDGE, painter. 4tto. London : printed by Dryden 
Leach. 

Xhis work 18 too well known to the curious to need any general 
commendation^ but ha& been considered rather as a collection of 
relics than of records. It may be pronounced the first valuable 
publication of its kind, that of De Stosch, by Picart, excepted ; 
for the engravings of Faber, from the Ursini cabinet, cannot be 
named in comparison. While such defective copies exist, observes 
the editor, little satisfaction can be derived from the study, either 
by the connoisseur or the philosopher, and it must appear frivo- 
lous and useless to the scholar and the gentleman/ 

The preface is very concise, and contains some remarks on 
the art, which we wish had been extended to a greater length : 
from these a few passages may be selected, as a specimen of 
the writer's style, and as an introduction to what we may here- 
after observe. 

In regard to the art itself, it is related to have flotisbed among the 
Egyptians,. long before it was cultivated and brought to that perfection, 
which it afterwards acquired in Greece. A proof of this may be deduced 
from those monuments of the former nation which are 8tH!l extant : 
such are those enonnoDs mosses of stone, their obefttslis, which are 
covered with hi€rogi,vplu€ft; their statues of porpbjfiy, black marble, 
granite, and other hard stones; monuments, much more ancient than 
the times in which the Greeks first adopted this art. Nay, the Egyp- 
tians pretend, according to Pliny, that ttie art of painting was known 
among them, upwards of five thousand years before it watf conveyed 
into Greece.. • . With respect to the art of engraving on gfifns, in parti- 
cular, tl^ere are indubitably divers antique agates, cornelians, and onyces, 
that excel anything of the kind that hath been produced by the moderns. 
The most famous artist we read of in this way among the Greeks, was 
FyrgoteleSf wlio alone was permitted to engrave the h^ad ^TAieJkmder on 
gems, in the same maoBer as Apeiies was exclusively piivilegeil lo draw 
his picture, and Lympput to carve his statue.^ pw ^—^ 

The ancients appear to have had little cujriosity in preserving 
notices of the arts and sciences, ao that Pliny is tbeir earliest 
Watpole, RkotcuSy we learn from authority, engraved the 
celebrated ring of Polycraies ; aignets are memtioned frequently 

I Preface, 1 — 2. 

^ This exemption may be regarded as a species of patent^ 
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tn Scripture^ for Jndah appears to bave worn one ; but Shth' 
cides first mentions those *' that cut and grave seah,*^* Engraven 
gems^ says the Editor, were early applied by the Greeks to use 
and ornament, to which end they were either worked hollow, or 
raised in relief, and worn in rings and bracelets, as in modem 
times. 

All the polite arts falling with the ruins of the £U)man empire, that of 
engraving on stones sharedtbe con^mon fate of. the rest; Fying btiried in 
obfivton till the begmning of ehe fifteenth century, when it began to re» 
Ttve in Italy, aud was prosecuted with great assiduity and success ; the 
diamond Itself not only submitting to inciuon, but a great improvement 
and variety being introduced into the several materials of crystalline 
and other pastes, the more susceptible, of incision, as incapable of dura^ 
tion. p. 7. 

The principal artists in this collection, whose names are pre-* 
served, are I)ioscorides, Solon, Teuccr, Pyrgoteles, Cneius, 
Hylius, Sosocles, Agathemerus, Adonon, Felix Calphurnius 
Severus,^ Anteros^ and Pamphilus : the chief materials are eme- 
rald, agate, beryl, topaz, sardonyx, amethyst, and cornelian. 
The death of Worlidge prevented the completion of this work, 
and the Editor has merely annexed *' a popular explanation of 
the several subjects," a poor compensation for the* scientific re^ 
marks expected from the engraver.^ 

Regarding the portraits, if authentic, as most valuable, we 
are almost tempted to indulge in the reveries of Lavater. The 
countenance of Plato (No. 7.) bespeaks a benign dignity, obser- 
vable in few other faces of the philosophers; in No. S7» he is 
contrasted with Socrates, whose physiognomy expresses more 
sense. There is an efFemmacy in Mare Antony (No. 29«)> ^^ 
a degree of passion in Lysimachus (No. 32.), with the horn 
behind his right ear. Crnefty may be traced in Nero (No. 53.), 
' and bitter humour in Aristophanes (No. 35.). Julius Casar 
(No. 36.) seems to be haughty and clever ; qualities not so 
strongly marked in his portrait at No. 46. Semiramis(iio.AB.) 
looks rather masculine, but the picture is probably fancifuk 
The engraving of Lepidus, (No. 82.) if genuine, leaves no roona 
to wonder at his fortunes; and in Agrippina (No. 84.), we 
trace all that historians have alleged. Philip o/Macedon, by 

ranee ; but his son, by the same artist (No. 87.), displays less of 



* Ecclus. xxxviii.^7. See Gen. xxxviii. 18. Jer. xxii. ST.&c. 

^ Appended to Viicontfs Description des Antiques du Mus^e Royal, 8v6. 
^^ris, 1890, is a valuable list of ancient artists by ClaraCf in which 
several notices of engravers occur. 
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those qualities^ wilb more genius. Tiberius (No. 88.) is the 
most finished sketch of character : he appears selfish, designing, 
and cruel, and Burtiet compares his face and character to those 
of Charles II. Hannibal (No. 98.) on agate, evinces all the 
virtues of that warrior ; but the loss of au eye is not preserved, 
and the portrait must have been taken long^fter that accident, 
from its venerable cast. Scipio Africanus (No. 105.) resem- 
bles Alexander in features and habit, excepting a vacancy which 
appears in the lower part of the countenance. In the philoso- 
pher, supposed to be Cameades, (No. 106.) we do not perceive 
any great indication of ability, except a flowing beard. ViteUius 
(No. 113.) bespeaks the glutton, if swollen cheeks and throat, 
and sunken eyes denote that character. Germanicus (No. 127.) 
resembles Tiberius: and in Antiochus, (No. ISO.) we find the 
dilapidator ot Syria. Heliogabalus (No. 139.) has a beautiful 
face, without one good quality. Of the Salvator Mundi, (No. 
143.) we want information, as to its age, or genuineness. Domi- 
tian (No. l63.) shows a cruel disposition in the under lip. But 
the most curious portrait is that of Cyrt/5, (No. 180.) with 
woolly hair, which indicates considerable superiority of intellect, 
and firmness in action. 

Of the other subjects, we Mfould point out a wasp (No. 173.) 
very neatly drawn on Sicilian jasper, and a female Centaur, 
giving the breast to a young one (No. 120.) ; the last representa- 
tion being rare. The Fauns (Nos. 1 1 . 103.) are pretty, and the 
Dog-star (No. 1.) is really grotesque. They are all executed 
in the best style of Worlidgej viho&e scratches vieve well adapted 
to minute copying. The merit and scarcity of this volume 
have contributed to enhance its price, and therefore a notice 
of it cannot be deemed intrusive or uninteresting.' 

It may be added, that, from Father Noel, engraved seals ap- 
pear to have been used in the East at an early period. It was 
customary, he relates, for the Emperor of China, when he created 
kings, or appointed embassadors, to give them an onyx, with a 
shield carved on it, which was always to be worn in his presence. 
Confucius is mentioned by him as receiving this badge of office 
with reluctance. 



' It is to be wished, that some spirited publisher would engrave the 
heads of distinguished characters in ancient history, from medals and 
gems : such an undertaking, if executed with care, could not fail to meet 
with success. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

Elucidation of 1 Cor. xv, £9* 

If variety of interpretation can give importance and interest to 
a passage of Scripture, there are perhaps few texts, which in 
this respect can have greater claims on our attention, than 1 Cor. 

XV. eg. 

Bpchart enumerates no less than fifteen different interpreta- 
tions. Almost every commentator has had his Procrustian bed, 
to the standard of which he has attempted to stretch, mutilate, 
or twist this passage. 

la the midst of this diversity of opinion, this universal ac* 
knowlegment of difficulty, it would seem bold, perhaps pre- 
sumptuous, to assert, that a very simple and coherent interpreta- 
tion can be given ; and that ttie difficulty has been created by 
commentators losing the thread of the apostle's argument. 
However, I shall endeavor to show that such is actually the 
case. 

It will be observed, that the scope of the apostle's argument 
is to show the Corinthians the absurdity and inconsistency of 
PBOFESSINO Christianity,' while they deny,that there will 
be a resurrection ; and believe in that erroneous doctrine 
(verse 17) alluded to 2 Tim. ii. 18, that the only resurrection 
promised by Christ, was the resurrection of the soul from the 
death of sin, and that this resurrection was already past*'' 

1 shall now present the reader with an analysis, or rather a 
paraphrase of St. Paul's arguments. The reasons, on which I 
may differ from the generality of commentators in the sense of 
any passage, will be stated in the notes, in order to give a simple 
and unbroken view of the connexion of the apostle's reasoning. 

The first eleven verses contain merely a prefatory declaration 
to the Corinthians, that the doctrine of Christ's having died for 
their sins, and confirmed the assurance of his having been accepted 
by rising from the dead, was no other than that doctrine, which 
St. Paul had first preached, and they had believed. 
. The question, on whicbhe intends to ^^join issue" with them, 
is stated in the 1 2th verse, and is simply this : 

What rational motive can you assigu for professing 

» *• How say seme ofyoai'* &c. v. 12. 

* See Macknight*8 " View," &c. of this chapter, and his note on 
% Tim. ii. 18. 
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CHRisTiANiTt, when you affirm tfaat ''diere is no resur- 
rection of the dead?" 

The question u discussed on the supposition, that this new 
doctrine of theirs were true. St. Paul points out two things, 
which are necessarily implied in it. These we may ttrm his 
postulates ; and he reasons oo these, to sbow^ that consequences 
are deducible from each^ which not only leave no inducement to 
prqfesB the Christian religion^ but render the profession of it 
absurd and impolitic. 

Of these two postulates; one is, Christ is not RisttN. 
(fer. 13.) 

The other is, ** They also which have fallen asleep in Christ 
ARE PERISHED," (ver. 18.) that is, those who have died iiv, or 
for ' the profession of Christ's religion, hsLve perished altoge- 
ther,^ nitd are incapable of receiving any reward or benefit 
for their perseverance and constancy. 

Consequences deducible from the first postulate. Christ 

IS NOT RISEN. 

Ver. ] 4. The preaching of the apostles is probably a tissue of 
falsehood, and the faith of the Corinthians is a delusion, or at 
least on a doubtful foundation. 

Ver. 15. For if the testimony of the apostles be false in a 
point so essential, their credit must be shaken in other respects. 

Ver. 16, 17- The faith of the Corinthians is not only on a 
doubtful foundation, but unprofitable.^ £ven the supposed re* 



I See Macknight's note upon this verse (fv). 

*• Macknight appears to have made two mistakes in his paraphrase of 
this Verse. He says, ** Certainly also, tbey who have suffered death for 
believing the resurrection of Christ are perished. They have lost their ex*- 
istence here for a known falsehood, and shall either have no existence^ 
or a miserable existence hereqfler,*' 

Now the apostle is arguing on the admission of their doctrine ; that 
there is no resurrection. It would therefore be quite irrelevant to 
speak to them of beliewng Christ's resurrection, or of a miserable emsience 
hereafter^ because they deny both these. And his aim .is to prove that, 
admitting their doctrine, it is the height oi folly and absurdity to profess 
Christianity. With deference I offer the following paraphrase as more 
accurate : — 

*^Thcn they also, who, I should say, are fallen asleep to rise again ^o 
their reward, are, according to ^our position, gompletelt annibila.tb]>.'' 

The apostle appears to oppose xoijumOivn; to &vwhorro ; which latter is 
synonymous with oTMsoixlytlfovven (ver. 29.).'Apaxal refers not to the pre- 
ceding verse, but to the doctrine (ver. le.) T%ere is no resurreciiont (Bee 
note on 17 th verse.) 

3 The distinction between Kfv^;, and jJMmiof, should be observed : 



L 
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surrectioH fr0m «aV<, which the false teaclierf maintiuned wad the 
resurrection promised by Christy and already past; even this 
was exploded by their assertion. For if the preaching of the 
resurrection of Christ were false^ so the preaching of the atone- 
ment was false; because the proof of God's acceptance of thut 
atonement was tlie resurrection. ** Ye are yet in your sins ;'■ 
even your famiful resurreciion of the soul Jrom sin, has not 
taken place. 

Consequences deducible from the second postulate, ver. 18. 
Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished. 
Ver. ig. But it is notoriously evident, that in this life the 
profession of Christianity almost invariably leads to labor, 
sell-denial, insult, persecution, and suffering ; and that if in this 
life only they have hope, they are *^ of all men most miserable^ 
Therefore they can gain nothings in this life, by the profes- 
sion of Christianity. It must be in hopes of something after 
this life^ that they profess 4his religion, or else they have no 
motive.' 

Ver. 29* And what shall they gain,* who have professed ' 
Christ's religionybr the sake^ of the dead, (i. e. for the sake of 
advantages to be received after death, or by the dead) if the 
dead rise not at all f^ ^ Why ! what rational motive can they 
assign i Why are they then baptized for the sake of the mere 
dead bodies, the very dead ? ^ 



Kfvo;, vain, groundless, referring to the foundation of their faith« 
Mnrenos, vaio, Unprofitable, referring to its reniltt. 

As I hiive already hinted, ''ye are yet in your sins," is not connected 
with the following verse; but refutes that doctrine respecting the re- 
surrection of the SQul from $in^ which I before mentioned. 

' The whole of the apostle's statements from ver. 19 to ver. t9. may 
be placed in a parenthesis. His mind revolts from the contemplation of 
the absurdities he is exposing, and he hurts fdrth into the animated de* 
claration ; '< but now is Christ risen," &e. In verse 29, he resumes his 
argument, marking the return from his digression by Ivi), e2fe, if Christ 
were not risen from the dead, and become the first fruits of them that 
slept, and if he had not insured the destruction of the last enemy y Death; 
then, to return to our argument, what advantage woukl result from the 
profession of his religion ^ 

^ Ti «M9i<roiM7(v ; vide Schleusner. 

3 B«»ffT(^6/uwy«» means taking on them the profession of Christ's religion ; 
and the apostle is pursuing his argument in asking them what they can 
expect to gain after death, when they assert, that the dead rise not j for 
it IS notorious, that they gtun nothing by that religion in life. 

4- 'yt>p, in gratiam. See Whitby, note on this verse. 

' ^'OXiv; ovu iyitfjinvM ; comp. v. 18. ohw^oito* 

^ V£RT— 7«v »^rm yixfwy. The word a^Twy is not in our version. I take 
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Ver. SO. And why, (he contiiiiies, still pressing the absurdity 
of such conduct^) do we every hour of our lives expose ourselves 
to danger^ if the dead rise not at all f 

Ver. 31, 32, 33. Every day 1 am in danger of death. If at 
Ephesus I was exposed to wild beasts for the profession of 
Christ's religion, what can I expect to gain by all this danger 
and suffering, if the dead rise not, and ** are perished i" In such 
a case common sense would direct me not to embrace, or, if I 
had embraced, to renounce such a religion of pain and persecu* 
tion. Let us, if what you assert be true, let us act consistently; 
** let us eat, and drink, and enjoy ourselves, for tomorrow we 
die.'' 

Ver. 33, 34. Having thus shown the total absurdity of pro- 
Jessing Christianity, or in other words, of being baptized, when 
they denied the resurrection, and destroyed the basis of all. its 
hopes ; the apostle concludes this part of his subject with an 
affectionate and serious admonition ; cautions them not 'to be 
deceived, notices the danger of associating with these false 
teachers, and bids them '' awake to righteousness, and sin not." 

' J. £. N. M. 

Milbrook, Hants. 

April 1825. 



it from Va]py*s Greek Testament, and it appears to me to give force to 
the apostle's reasonings. Nixp^^ (masculine) is sometimes used, as well 
as the neuter, to signify cadaver^ Vide Schleusi^er. 

This sense of the passage exhibits a coherent view of the arenment, 
and the interpretation of the words is simple and natural. This argu- 
ment is the absurdity of professing Christ s religion, of which the re- 
wards are not received in this hfe, and cannot be enjoyed by a mere 
dead body, which rises not. And baptism being the initiatory sacrament, 
B«MrTif6/uwoi i5««g vwiytxfwv may, without any violence, be translated, ** pro- 
fessing Christianity for the sake of the dead." It would not be difTicuh 
to show strong objections to most of the solutions which have been 
offered. The best I have seen is that of Sir R. Ellis, adopted by 
Doddridge and Scott. But the notion of <' filling up the ranks,'' is fanci- 
ful, and IS by no means suggested by the apostle's words or argument. 
He has appealed^ver, 19.) to the experience of the Corinthians, that the 
profession of Christianity in this life brings neither pleasure, nor profit: 
he now asks them, what, according to their doctrine, they can expect to 
gain by it after death. 



^r 



NOTICE OF 

A Narrative of a Journey into Persia^ and residence at 
Teheran: from the French of M. Tancoione, 
attached to the Embassy of General Gardanb* 
Qvo. London. 1820. 



X HIS volume partially supplies a desideratum in literature, 
namely, a History of Persia independent of other countries. 
An inelegant work, by Captain John Stevens,' bears that title, 
but is rather a collection of wonders than of facts : some papers 
in the Asiatic Researches throw considerable light on its early 
annals, by exposing the errors of ancient European writers : 
1>ut M« Tancoigne*s narrative, although by no' means copious, 
is sufficiently particular to be valuable, and copious to be in- 
teresting. 

In passing rapidly through the several epochas of the Persian mo- 
narchy (he says) I shall endeavor to raise the veil of fictions, and avoid, 
as much as possible, the fables of Oriental historians : and from the plan 
I have adopted, I hope to succeed in discovering the truth. 

The origin of the Peishdadian dynasty, called in Scripture the 
Elamite, is lost in its remoteness, but some authors assign to it 
the year 2400 before Christ : Hosting, the third king of this race, 
who for his virtues was surnamed Peishdad, or the Just, is sup- 
posed to have left this appellation to his successors, upon some 
of whom it must have been a burlesque. 

Iftrue, (observes our author) his history deserves to be better known: 
such a title is the most glorious a sovereign can aspire to; it never causes 
tears to flow: while that of great, generally granted to conquerors, has 
been almost invariably destructive to the human race. The kings, who 
have received it from the transient enthusiasm of nation;^, or rather from 
the flattery of their courtiers, have unfortunately thought themselves 
obliged to merit it by exploits little calculated to secure the happiness of 
nations. 

Such was Hosting, and such, perhaps, were the early Asiatic 
monarchs, after their respective empires had been founded by 
military power.* Rustem, the Persian Hercules, is honorad 
with exploits in almost every reign of the Kaianites ; perhaps 
that name is an appellative, or a composition of many great 
men. The history of Cyrus is thus related : 

* Author of the Supplement to Dugdale's Monasticon : his history was 
printed in 1715, 8vo« 

^ Voluire says in the Henrtode— '' Le premiere roi iiit un soldat, heu- 
reux.*' ^ 

VOL. XXXIl. CI. Jl. NO. LXIII. F 
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He was earned Kai Khotisrew, and eventually succeeded to his paternal 
grandfather; but he did not return to Persia until long after the death 
.of his father: concealed in Turkestan by bis mother, who endeavored 
to save bim from the implacable hatred gf Giarsevcch, he was at length 
discovered by the address of a young Persian sent in search of him by 
Kaikous .... Kai Kliousrew, thougn possessing the peculiar affection of 
Kaikous, found many enemies and envious persons in his grandfather's 
court .... Following the example of his progenitors, Kai Khousrew also 
made war on the people of Turkestan, and defeated them on several oc- 
casions: he is represented as just, and having merited the love of his 
subjects .... Khousrew nominated bis nearest relative, Sohorasp, to 
succeed him, and finished his days in retirement and tranquillity, c. xv. 

Sir William Jones, in a discourse on the Persians, read before 
the Asiatic Society, February 19th, 1789,' says, *'the Greeks 
had little regard for truth, which they sacrificed willingly to the 
graces of their language, and the nicety of«their ears ; and if they 

'could render foreign words melodious, they were never solicitous 
to make them exact ; hence they probably formed Cambj/ses from 
Cambaksh, or granting desires^ a title rather than a name ; and 

' Xerxes from Sluruzif a prince and warrior in the Shahnamahf 

' or from Skirshah, which might also have been a title ; for the 
Asiatic princes have constantly assumed new titles or epithets ^t 
different periods of their lives, or on different occasions ; a cus- 
tom which we have seen prevalent in our own times, both in 
Iran and Hindustan, and which has been a source of great con- 
fusion even in the scriptural ^accounts of Babylonian occurrences. 

'^Both Greeks and Jews have in fact accommodated Persian names 
to their own articulation ; and both seem to have disregarded 
the native literature of Iran, without which they could at most 
attain but a general and imperfect knowledge of the country.'' 
European writers make a longer list of kings than the Persians 
themselves, which in «ome measure corroborates this hypo- 
thesis. To Kai Khousrew succeed Sohoraspf Gustap, ArdeS- 
chir and Khomanij who resigned the crown to her son Dara, 
or Darius, whose son, of the same name, is Darius Codoman- 
nus whom Colonel Mitford describes, different to our aiithor : 

Historians accused him of having been addicted to every vice, — a sin- 
gular circumstance, as you will have seen, amongst the princes I have 
mentioned. He dishonored the clo^se of the Kaianite dynasty, and ren- 
dered it odious to the nation. Iskender, or Alexander, availed himself 
of the circumstance to carry war into Persia; and Dara perished by the 
hands of his own subjects, after having been defeated. It is related that, 
at the moment of his death, he induced Iskender to accept his daughter 
Kouscheng in marriage, and charged him to revenge hi« death«i~-JM»- 
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a ^Narrative of a Jdurmtf into Persia. ^9 

This passage baara evideiit marks of being taken from a 
party- writer : 

- Alexander^'iphom the Orientals etevate above all the heroes of anti- 
quity, is placed by tbem in the number of th^ kings of Persiii, I shaU 
avoid recounting all the fables which the Persians detail of his exploits. 
There are, however, in their histories some real facts, and others which 
approach the truth. They a38ert, that he effected the conquest of Asiit 
three hundred and tihirty-*one years before Christ ; and that he died at 
Babylon, in the thirty«sixth year of his age, three hundred and twenty^ 
four years previous to the Christian sera. They praise his cleqaency, jus* 
tice, and generosity ; and add, that he was very subject to fits of anger, 
but that be recovered from them with the same facility [with which] they 
were brought on. 

The third dynasty was that of the successors of Iskender : it is di^ 
vided into two branches, the Achkanians and Achganians, which ate 
the same as the Seleucidas and Parthian kings of the Greek historians* 
The first reckoned twelve kings, and the second only eight They eacl^ 
reigned during a series of more than five hundred years. — Ihid. 

The subsequent history of Persia possesses an occasional 
iaterest, and may be found in Gibbon, and other writers. It 
may be useful to compare what has been quoted above witl^ 
Ctesias' and Herodotus, for M. Tancoigne seldom diverges froni 
the records of the country. We shall now proceed to his local 
researches^ beginning with Rey, the ancient Rkages : 

If the Orientals were to be believed, Rhages, at the time of the cpn- 
quests of Persia by Alexander, wss twenty leagues in circumference, ani] 
contained several millions of inhabitants. To judge of it by more ra- 
tional accounts, and the space covered by its ruins, scattered here and 
there It great distances, this city must certainly have been very large i 
but it is necessary to be guarded against the exaggerations of the Persians, 
relative to tlie extent and ancient population which they attribute to it. 

With the exception of some brick walls, that probably belonged to 
a citadel, and which are seen on a little hill on the eastern side, there 
remains no vestige of any monumemt. The foundations of a great num- 
ber of houses, excavations filled with bricks and broken eartheuwar^, are 
now the only objects that indicate its inclosure and situation, c. xx. 

On the road from Erzerum to [Trebisond he says : 

We were now on the mountain of the ten thousand, and traversed the 
same ground that was passed by the Greeks under Xenophon : we re* 
turned from the same countries; and though we had no other resem- 
blance to them, we might, by our own feelings, conceive a part of the joy 
which must have been felt by those warriors, harrassed by a long and 
dangeious marcb^ on discovering that element which was to terminate 
their fatigues .... The ancient and modern Greeks £ive Trebisond the 
namepf Trapexbntas, which is derived from the word trapeza, a square 
or table, owing to the form of this city. In fact, from the top or the 
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i«oaiitua of th« ten thousand, it presents that of a longsquare. .Th« 
Tkirks, who corrupt all nameSy call it Tarabezoun. c. xxiz. 

Our author left Constantinople in September, ISOTy for 
Teheran, with General Gardane : they travelled in company 
with Mirza Muhammed Riza, minister plenipotentiary from the 
court of Persia to the French government, whose mission had 
terminated at Warsaw, where he met Napoleon, and whence he 
did not proceed, on account of the war. As the company was 
numerous, and all carried arms, the General did not demand an 
escort, and their journey appears to have been performed with fa- 
cility. They left Sinope, to return, in August^ 1808, and arrived at 
Constantinople in time to witness the revolution. He subjoins a 
valuable table of distances from Constantinople to Teheran, by 
which we learn that the journey took up seventy-three days, the 
Hours of march occasionally varying. His book is written with 
an inquisitive spirit, in the form of letters^ and confirms the 
adage in the title, that *' one line written on the spot is worth a 
thousand recollections." For the history given in the middle 
of this volume we can hardly express sufficient gratitude. A 
Memoir of Mirza-aboul-Hassan, the Persian ambassador, is 
subjoined, from the Literary Gazette. 

Before we quit this volume, it is necessary to observe what the 
author says of Persian customs : 'Ubey have a decided aversion to 
the sea, and do not like to trust themselves on that element. This 
jprejudice is the reason of their not having a navy." ' Thus^ it 
appears, no change has taken place in their prejudices ; but we 
soon after find a lamentable degeneracy from the probity men* 
tioned by Herodotus : 

It must be allowed, that under the most af&ble and seducing ex* 
terior, the Persians are deficient in candor and good faith ; they are said 
to have a predilection for bombast, dissimulation, and lying .... In the 
most serious affairs, as in the common transactions of life, they appear to 
have a decided antipathy to Turks; and the foreigner who would have the 
simplicity to believe their assertions, and give credit to their protestations, 
would infallibly become the dupe of the most false and cunning of their 
kind. It is necessary, therefore, under the penalty of falling into con- 
tempt, never to appear fully convinced by their discourse ; and to pre- 
setve with them a decided air of incredulity, and even of superiority, is 
the only means of eluding their deceit, c. xix. 

When it is recollected that the Persians, contrary to the 
Turks, extend the salam to all persons, this urbanity cannot 
appear entirely disinterested. 

^ c. xyiii. 
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Let u«, howaver, do them juitice in another -point tviNi would be 
displeased vrith me if I were to detail only their faults and defects. The 
Persians are full of wit and comprehension; tbey adopt with facilityi and 
without* any scruple of conscience, the foreign customs which appear 
to be superior to their own ; and were it not for the immense distance 
by which they are separated from Europe, they would be snsceptible of 
rapid advances in civilization. — Ibid. 

In diis disposition to receive improvement we discern the 
same liberal spirit which actuated the Persian kings in their 
treatoient of Greeic exiles. It is remarked by a. celebrated 
traveller^ that the. dynasty from Cyrus to Darius Codomannus 
was of Jewish extraction ; and that in the feast of Purim was 
celebrated the Magiphoma, or massacre of the priesthood, com- 
manded by Darius^ at the instigation of Artistona, or £sther. 
So far may be correct, but the supposition that Ezra and jZo- 
roaster^re the same person, we know not how to admit« A 
curious mistake, of the peptic kind, occurs at page 48, where 
M. Tancoigne confounds Kidjeree with Pilaw» 
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K 'Jo'fi'ijyi}^ xaga] This periphrasis is very common both in 
Greek and Latin poets, in prose V2 aSiX^^ 'Jo-jct^vif would have 
been sufficient in poetry : periphrastic modes of expression are 
diligently cultivated. 'Perrupit Acheronta Herculeui labor* 
for Hercules or Herculis labor. Hor. /3ii) '//^xXs/if. Horn. 

2. ri] This is the reading of Brunck, and then oicom would 
be redundant. £rfurdt reads m the particle, and says tliat the 
Greeks loved to mix together different constructions ; as where 
they join &i or OTcw^io an infinitive instead of an indie, or optat; 
mood. Still the difficulty is only shifted and not removed, for 
in the latter supposition m is unnecessary. Erfurdt quotes in 
support of his reading a parallel construction from CE. B. 1401. 

oV ipyoi IpaQ-ai oftiv, flr^ Siug' Idv 

.The common reading is iru 

T9» U OWvKW XMXfioy] the evils resulting from CEdipu^ Mihftt 
those evils iyere^we are told in CB R. l£8d« 
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%*' ifrrl vavroov M^aXy ouScv irt uifov. 

4. Ar^pioy] This word is substituted bj Brunck as probt 
cotnmatis et analogice regulis baud repugnans, for the old and 
absurd reading of arris uTtg. Porson suggests arrig ^ov, which 
19 preferable lo Brunck's reading, as it does not render the 
coinage of a woid necessary. 

7. rl rout* . . . x^otiyfut] This is a very common idiom in the 
Greek tragic and other writers, which is sometimes imitated by 
the Latin poets. In our idiom we should write more fully 
though not more plainly : 

xl fOTi rouro x^gvyiJi^a o x. r. X. 

Here. F. 115^. nV o^iy rfivh Sipxojtftai; 

Quis novus hie uostris successit sedibus hospes i Virg. ^n. 
iv. 10. 

9* ix^is ri] exi» here and in many other places denotes, scio, 
calleo, from its original meaning of habeo, teneo, possideo. 
So PJato de Republ. ii. oux s;^flo o ri Xfyoo Iv rm iragovri, I 
know not what to say on the present occasion. 

1 1 . fffiro}] When the personal pronoun eyoo is emphatic in the 
gen. dat. and accusative singular, the § is prefixed, as, e^Mv, Ijxo), 
ffbS, otherwise not. 

IS. ia-TegviirifAsv Ivo] Here the plural verb agrees with the 
dual noun ; the converse also frequently occurs where the plural 
noun is found with the verb dual. 

18. "Hiiyj] This is the 1st person sing, of the preterpluperf. 
middle from elSeco and is thus declined : "Hihu—ifSvjt ^Bss^^htg, 
.?Sfe or ^hev — ?8eiv, if SeTrov — jjoTov, ^Ss/rijv — ptrrijv, jJSffijxsv — ^<riJi>iv, 

19. wV ftovij xXuoij] Where a purpose, end, result is denoted 
by the help of the particles mg, Tva, o^ga, 8cc. 

I. If both the action and purpose belong entirely to time 
past, the purpose is denoted by the optative mood only. ' 

II. If the action belong to time present or future, the par* 
pose is denoted by the subjunctive, and not otherwise. 

exTf/jtveo or IxjrtnttJ'a <re ig xXu)]^ not oos xXootg. 
i^iirifjiirov Or i^irrefi^oi C8 co$ xXvotg not oog xXuij^. 
^0. xaXp^atvouo-'] xenXy(uiym is explained by Suidas xaroL /3a- 
0o; ftfgijxyav. xiKyyi is the germ of the purple, which ascending 
from the depths of the sea, dyes a most beautiful color. 

££. arifM(<ra; ?;^6i] This is stronger than ^tlft^trw. S^l^ with 
the participle of the aorist denotes the continuance of the 
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aclion expresited by the participle. Habeo in Latin is some- 
times used ill the same way, infr. 32. 

quia multa quoque in se 

Semina hahent ignis stupae^taedaBque tenentes, Lucr. vi. B98. 

23. cwf S/xi} Xp«}0'l6U Sixa/ft] avTti sc. 'ErsoxXf i is understood 
after ;^§i]0'4ff)f I when two verbs^ or a verb and a participle govern- 
ing different caseji^ (as cx^utf'f and xpyi<r69)$) refer equally to the 
same noun : the Greeks^ in order to avoid an inharmonious repe- 
tition of the proper name or pronoun^ use the noun only once, 
governed by one of the verbs, and omit with the other. See 
Porson, Med. 734. 

25. fvrifiov] This adjective seems to agree with the idea of 
ripov implied in fxpu^^s xotrd^xdovo^ so Orestes, 1003. 

'EXivfiv xrcivMfjLBV, MeviXi(o Xutijv ipiKpiv, where Xuirijv is put in 
apposition with the idea of nuirder contained in xrivooiMv, as if 
the sentence had run thus : '£x/vi}$ ^6vqv irgi^tiofMv. 

07. ixxexi}^u;^iai] It has been proclaimed out or aloud. 

29* uTtKoaMrrov, ira^ov] This was considered by the ancients 
the greatest indignity that could be offered to the dead. Klpe- 
Dor in the Odyssey thus prays to Ulysses : 

Mi} ft* &K\awrTWy aiavrov icov oiniev x«raXeixfiy 
Nw^ifritUf furi to/ ti tfcov /jt^vijxa yivoofULi. Odyss. A, 66. 
and the Ghost of Polydorus in the Hecuba, complains that li^s 
body was tossed about by the waves iKkawrro$, £raf o;. Hec. 30. 

€9* oictfyoT; yXuxiiv dfja-aiupov] Aj. 841. 

Pi^6oo xticriv 9rpo|3Xi}TO$» olanvolg i' e\aip» 
and . . 1083. 'AKK' iifjL^) xXcupA^y ^ifjLuAov exjSf/Sxijjx^vo; 

^jpyKTi ^opjSif frapothloig yevvjo-eToci , 
The decree is thus given Phcen. 16.^9. 

0$ av vixpov r6vV ^ xaTOL&rifwf oiKcS 
7} y^ xoLkivToov, Bavarov avraXXft^eraf, 
i&v ^ axXourroy, irct^Vf oUovoig fiopav, 
SI. riv Ayaiiv] Tlie article is frequently used to express 
sarcasm, as here, 2. to increase the pathos, 3. sometimes to ex- 
cite adaTiralion, and 4. to convey indignation, 
xreivei ftt XP^^^^f ''^^ ruKotiirwgcVf %«p*y 
^ivo$ ^arpwog. Hec. 25. and Antig. 274. 919* 922. and 

Soph, Elcctr. 300v 
SB. iirj ou] |xi] and ij^ when preceding w, only form one sellable 
in scanning: infr. v. 263. ri and [a^ fortii a erasis with i'l^ivut, 
to that ^ or jxj^ n^at is aeretic. The more unusual craves ara 
M«»Trff. Jph. T.'lOIO. ii iflx^wi' ifun Sopli. Traoh. 64. ^ 
'^ytf«V.* Eurip. Electr. U04. See Monk. Hipp;: (331. •. 
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34. 9fOia^v^ovra\ The future participle is joined with a verb 
to express the object or purpose of that verb. 

36* f ovov — Si)/ii,oXiu0Tov] The punishment of stoning to death 
18 frequently alluded to in ancient writers. In Homer il. T. 
Hector tells Paris that he deserves to suffer this death. 
. AahoM i0-0'o %iTwya xanaav ht^* occa iopyagi though there 
seems to be no foundation for Potter's opinion that this punish* 
ment was appropriated originally to persons taken in adultery i 
though doubtless from the nature of the case, it would be so ap- 

flied as a method of inflicting summary justice, 
n ffisch. S. Theb. 201. 

Atwrriifoi itJiMt) S* oSri fjLVj ^uyy /xopoy. 
In the Orestes of Euripides, this punishment is awarded 
against Orestes and Electra for murdering their mother. 

xvpm ^0 ^ftf 0a, 
flv jf SiOiO'ii 4^^oy 'ApytSoov wok$$, 
fi ^ftj dav$iv voo \iU(rlf/,co ^rffTpeojxaTi. Or. 48. 

and again, '^0^ §lir 'OgiTniv xal tr anoxrfweu wirpois 

fiiXMyret^. Or. 904. 
Ajax 738. . . . • w; oux agxi<roi 

ri ju.^ pv wirpoici m; xara^avSei^ flaveiv. 
Demosth. inpt orc^. rov 8* uxoxoufiv to1$ nrirarrofb&oi^ ovo- 
^j^vifAivov Kuparlkov xetraXiSaxraifrMi, 

Thus cruel death was seldom inflicted by the Romans, though 
under the Mosaic law there were eighteen offences for which it 
was the penalty. 

37* <rof] fuo) and 0-0) are frequently used in what apparently 
is a redundant sense, though, as here, they admit of a satisfac- 
tory explanation. '' This is the czbc for your irtformation*^ 
Hec. 194. oiyyi>i\ov<r *ApytlMv ii^at 

^p^fflp rSf iris mglfMi 4^u%af. 
concerning your life to my sorrow. 

** Ita haec pronomina irupiXzova-$v ut latentem afferent secum 
significationem quandam. Notant enim vel aliquid nescio <||lio- 
modo imperiose prolatum, vel tenerum affectum.'' Hoogeveen 
ad Vjger. p. 132. cf. Fischer, ^d Helleri grammat. p. 170. 

S$|F. aJouo-' £if ^ '^avTou(ra] This passage has caused much 
diaqussion in consequence of the disjunctive particle 19. The 
old reading is Savrovva, which does not agree with kiov^a so 
connected, because the act of burial was a violation of the li^w. 
Brunck does not seem to have much improved the passage bj^ 
reading '^orrouo-a^ in the sense of adstringens ; for the question 
was not about tightening (supposing, which is. very douliiifttl^ 
that if/nrr»k C9n be^r such an interpretation) but of IpQSfDing 
the law. Erfiirdt seems inclined to adopt the emendation of 
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H«raldii8, X^vovo-' it if titnotfca. The washing of the dead 
body^ though a customary rite paid to the dead, was not so out- 
rageous au offence against the law of Creon as the burial of 
Poiynices. [In Eurip. Phcen. l66l« 

(TU V kKkk ¥expw Xovrpoi grfpijSaXfiv fL &.] 
and Ismene appears to make, this objection iFbr the purpose of 
showing her sister the impropriety of violating the law in a re- 
mote as well as in aii actual manner. 

41. fuftirov^crci^ xa) ^vytpyaasi] There is the same distinction 
between irons and ipyov, as between . the corresponding words 
labor and opus in Latin. Labor and voyo^ is the exertion em- 
ployed, and Spyof and opus is the effect produced by that exer- 
tion. . *' Consider if you will join in the labor or exertion, and 
be a party to the effect produced, namely the burial of Poly- 
nices." 

42. voD yyco/41}; TOT* eT;] in what possible p^ri of the region 
of thought are you ? frov being an adverb of place governs a 
genitive, and yvw/Afis is here used as a noun metaphorically, de- 
noting place. iJore denotes impatience in the speaker. 

44. ^ yoig] This phrase is used at the beginning of an inter-^ 
rogative sentence^ in the sense of otv vero i an ergo revera i or 
quid enim i which latter is frequently met with in Cicero. U 
may be rendered in English by ''what?'' In Plato it is 
found at the end of the sentence, calling attention, and requi* 
ring an answer to the foregoing assertion ; Mavlciv yap nva, llip^- 
cajxev ilvai rov igeora, ^ yip ; for we said that love was a kind 
of .madness. Did we not? Plato, Phaed. 

air6p^Tov itoXti] For the government and construction of 
ivippt^of, see above, at line 25. or supply Sy, as the nom. or ace. 
absol. ' * 

46. a)Ja9'0fMt] I shall be detected, in a passive signification, 
in which sense the future middle is frequently taken. Professor 
Monk has noticed four different forms of futures in a passive 
sense: 1st, the future middle; 2nd, the paulo post futurum ;' d^, 
the 1st future passive; and 4th, the 2nd future passive, whipb 
Porson informs us is not often used by the tragic writers. The 
futures middle used passively in the Greek tragedies are the 
following : Xi^ofAM, ri/x^o-ojxaei, 9rtpfi<rofAUt, xij^uf o/xai, dT^oftaip 
iiirofAat, fno-^O'OfMti, (rrtjyiiirofMU, hiXacofAett, PouXeicopiai, ivi^opaeit, 
&p&tfMii, SiSft^OfAai, Ivn&^afuu. See Monk's Hippol. 1458. and 
Mattbiae's Gram. p. 722. 

48. ffl^eiy] Some grammarians draw a distinction' in the 
meantog of it^eiy according to its breathing ; sT^f ly with the 
soft breatbiogia-excludo; itpynf ^itb the aspirate is includo ; 
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ftnd thk pM^i^e justifies the remerk' as ftr ss relates to the 
former. 

-«- fUral (ura is here put for iLvrtCTi, When the prepositions 
ixi, fUiToLy icoL^oL and vs^l are used to express nrffo-riy p^m^ri, Sic. 
ttieir penult is accentuated. 

62. &ifUi ot^^af] In (£. R. v. }%75. Sophocles uses nearly 
the same terms: — ^ 

ripoure* hvalpocv fixi^apa, 
M* nXiKTMlcty aprivMat] In OB. R. 1^3. 

vX§xrai$ iipaig e/xvsTAfyjKfvqy. 
Antigone is seen hanging in the subterraneous cave. infr. 1291. 
T^y jUkfv kgsftoio-ri^y 0tv;^ffyo; xarf/Softfy 
/Sg^o) /xirco^ffi (nvlovog xaiyii^iAiw^v, 
56. fi.tffoy xon^iv .... xepoiv] ** wrought a common destruc- 
tion upon each other with their hands" x^P^"^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ dative 
of the instrument after xaritpyouravTO, and not governed of the 
preposition m« Herman wishes to read fcroXX^Xoiv x'P^'^^f con-> 
tinuis caedibus, so that the words may refer to the previous 
death of their mother; but there seems no necessity for any 
alteration. 

. 6l. rouTo fifv] This expression as also ir^ooroy fuiv, when fol- 
lowed by rouTo hi, roSr' ftuSi;, or tveirei as here — must be trans- 
lated *' in the first place ;" the latter, ** in the second place.'' 
see below v. \66*, and Herman's annot. on Viger p. 627. 

64. x£ri] The iota ought not to be here subjoined to the 
alpha. The rule of subjoining the iota as laid down by Porson 
is this : when . xo) forms a crasis with a diphthong containing 
an iota, the iota is subscribed ; otherwise not. 

xa) raur' axovtiy] This sentence is governed of Arrs ; we 
are commanded by our superiors^ so that we ought to listen to 
these orders. 

iikylwa] The antepenult of this word is long. In the At- 
tic dialect, the penult of comparatives in looy is always l6ng; 
in t^e other dialects^ it is always short. 
Hom. II. B. rou xai itiro yXoocro'ris (AiXn^ yXux/i^y pitv a^. 

Theocr. Id. i. 'Miojf, i volpLuv, to reoy /mlXo^ 

67* roT^iv « « .] Fragm. Eur. Alcmene in Stobseus. 60. 

'iiei ^ ipi<niety roig xparowrr rci^a yip 
^ovXoig apio'ra. 
7l. wiyoy y *y» 4fieV3 Phmn. 1685. 

iiXk' w^KXitg rot $vo f /Xcd x«m*(m WA«e$. 
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74. wmnwpyffTm&at] Havmg done jtvery thing, vinopyos tnd 
the verb derived from it is generally taken in a bad sense ; myovp'> 
yos a man who would do any thing, i* e. any thing wrong ; a 
villain. Here the verb is not so used. 

74. hn) nXelan • . • • MUb] Cicero ad Atticuni 12, 18. Lon- 
f um iUud teoipus, cum nou ero, magis me movet^ quam hoc 
exiguum. 
So also Palladas epigr. 144« ^ 

c&^ wgh^ ixtmv oXov jEtrre^ ravra /3/oy ; 

The elliptic expression rm MiSi, if fully written, would run 
thus : ToUy ov Sei ft' api<rKHV rolg kviaSs. 

76* oliY] Porson after Pierson reads this witiiout the dipb«- 
thong, as) : the quantity of the penult is common. Suidas says, 
that there are eleven different forms of ittl, Herman quotes a 
passage from Koen, ad Gregor. p* 1 60., which makes out 12 
forms; thoi^h it only gives 6: ahl, aliv, ai^ poetic^; &§], at), 
i^nd at .^lolic^. See Porson's suppl. xviiL 

SO. vpov^d,*] You may hold this be/ore yoursdf, you may 
allege this as an excuse for your non-interference. 

8 1 . iropffMrojEMei] In the strict sense of the middle voice, to- 
ftim, £ make others go ; iroptuop^ou, I make myself go,«^I go. 

86. iroXXov ^x'^ieov] Porsoa Hec. 624. suggests the reading 
vXfiov Ip^fi/eov. If voKKov be retained, it must be remembered 
that it is the old accusative neuter from the ofaeolete iroX^Jog, 
for which ^oKvs and iro\u subsequently were used. 

89. oI8' opgo-xouo-'] After the verbs oUa, aMivofj^eu, yivitrxn, 
fMtv6iv(o, fABpcvfiiMii, and s6me others, the Greeks place the par- 
ticiple, and not the infinitive mood. Thus olSdc uqatrxtit would 
not be Greek, though scio me placere is very good Latin. The 
Latifi poets sometimes imitate this construction. Virg. iEn. ti. 
sensit medios dilapsus in hostes. Also Milton Par. L. ix. 702. 
And knew not eating death. 

. The participles thus joined with the verbs above mentioned 
are generally those of the present, future, and perfect ; more 
nrely that of the 1st aorbt, though some few tntlaiices of 
thsB'teiise may be found. 

91» ire«iiV(ro|UMn] This is called the paulo post futuninak, but 
rightly considered by Professor Monk as one form of the fttbtre 
^ssivte^ as it always has a passive signification* 

92. ixlfavsT] This should be read vxM^H^ ^^ irz%\a 
writers never used the form ix^pmVw, bitt always lx$«(»^* See 
Porson, Med. 555.. 

95. 'Ah>! ia f4f] ioi here only forms one syllable. In CE. C. 
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1 199. it iko occurs as a monoijUabUi or ratlier foriM a crasb 
with outSv in a very awkward situation. 

*AXX* i» *irir f Scr) X^^'f^^ ywa\ xoxa), for 2a aMf* 
98. 10-4*] from Mnifiiy but at v. 71. tv^' is from lifJ. 
100. 'Axris ofX/ov) Addresses to the sun, as the witness either 
of prosperous or disastrous occurrences, frequently occur in the 
writings of the poets. Phoen. l/ 

^H rijfp h aoTfots oufMfou rifMfwv iHiv 

''HXiB, Soaig frvoKTiy eiXiVa'aw fkaya, 

Euripides has used the same or nearly similar address in an epi- 
gram. Athens, ii. p. 61. 

C0 rov ayi^psLVTW Wxoy euiipo^, ^Xm rifMoaf, 
Ap* fiSf^ roioyS* S^iimti irpoird§ iraiog ; 

Milton who originally projected a tragic, not an epic poem, 
had intended to introduce Satan addressing the Sun by way 
ofirp6Xoyof : the address itself is still retained in the Paradise 
Lost : ** O thou that with surpassing lustre crown'd," &c« 
^ lOK hramikBp] Boeotian Thebes was distinguished for hav- 
ing seven gates, (for the names of which see Porson, Phcen. 
1150.) and Egyptian Thebes for having one hundred. See He- 
rod, lib. ii. 

106. Xtixatnriv] The three tragic poets all agree in attribut- 
ing to the Argives white shields — Xsuxij; X^^^^^ below alludes 
to the same circumstance— 

Phoen, 1115. Xiixam^ •i(ropoo|xfv *Apy9l(aiy vrparov. 
Sept. Theb. 89* ^ XiVKoa-fr^^ SpmnM Xew^. 

108. l^VTiptp] with a sharper bit, sc. than that with which he 
came to invade Thebes. The glossary explains 6^ip€p by r«- 
Xyriptp. . ^ ^ 

116. ImroKOfMif Kopidarci] An Homeric expression. 

Ifi6. ioakom'] Thebes is most probably alluded to here, 
though Erfurdt thinks that an enemy in general is only meant, 
the dragon being the supposed natural foe of the eagle. But 
it appears more likely that the term is here used from allusion 
to the story of the Thebans being sprung from the dragon's 
teeth. 

128. uvspixtalpit] exceedingly hates. The same sentiment 
is found, iEsch. Sept. Theb. 829* 

Ziug roi xoXarriii twv umfxirnv ay«r 
^fom^aTm SrfM'iy, iv6wfO$ ^ffh* 
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And Herodotus frequently makes a similar remark, vii. 10« 
^iAe«i Y^p 6 Obos ret (nr9gi)(0VTa xivra xoXoi;fiy. 

133. d^jxa>yr'} This word must refer to Capaneus, though we 
should regularly expect igfioavras to agree with vfas. 
Phcen. 1 196. "H^ri $* wngfiedvovra y%kr» ru^imt 

fiakke^ Ktqaxtv^ Z§vs ¥tv* sc. Capaneiis. 

135. irup^gos] The fire-bearer : irvg^opo^ would mean fire- 
born ; so fur^TpoKTwo^, a man who kills, iMirpoKTovog a man who 
IS killed by, his .mother. Capaneus is called wg^SQos, because 
he threatened to burn the city. He wore a badge oo his shield ; 
yvfAvh dvSpei irvg^opov ;^ptfO'o7f hi ^yei ypa(i>fjM9't¥, irg^cto voXiy. 
Sept. ad Theb. 430. 

138. fflp^f V i}iXf] Here Sophocles has imitated £sch. Theb. 
346. 

^oveufi, Td^ Sff xd) irvp^ogu* 
xawvtS xpaivrreu viXta-fu* irav^ 

fiktahcov Buo-ifiuav "Aptis. 
140. Jfi^i^trsipof] Tliis word is here applied to Mars, to ex* 
press his impetuosity; like that of the right hand horse in a 
chariot, ^sch. Agam. 1651. describes a brave and strong 
man^ as 9'ttgupogov xpiicovru ireoXov. 

142. T(roi wpog Wovg] On the suggestion of Creon, Phoen. 762. 
£teocles posts seven chieftains at the gates, to oppose the sevea 
champions of the Argive arkny rto-ou^ lo^oKri ToXtft/oio-iy avrifeiV. 

143. r|(Mra/^l This is one of the many epithets given to Ju» 
piter, and designates him in his capacity of presiding over the 
rout or flight of an army in battle. Below, v. 659* he is called 

148. 'AXKot yAp] These two particles are frequently found 
together^ oXXc^ connected with a sentence which contains some 
objection to the remark immediately preceding, and yeip with 
one giving the grounds of such objecion. Brunck's punctuation 
of this passage is incorrect : a comma should be placed at 
^0a, and then aXX^ will go along with iMeih In stf me cases 
where &\yA yoip occur, the reason only for the objection is 
given, and the objection itself isi omitted, as below, V. Ib5* 

'AXX* o8e yap S^ fietc-iXMOs .... Here is no sentence with 
which ixxa can be connected : trty^iiw or some similar word 
must be supplied, o-iyeoftsv is expressed, Hec. 712. 
*AK>! $\<rtfn yUp Tools It&ir^w UfMif 

This idiom ia also found in Latin: Virg. ^n. i. 23 . 

Hoc regnum Dea gentibus esse, 
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*Si q«a f«t» sinaot, jam tuiii tendit(|de fovefque. 
Progeniem ted enim Trojatio a Mnguine duci 
Audierat, Tyriaa olim que verteret arces. 

But [her wishes were not likely to be"accoiiipliBhedy]ybr sha 
had heard; 8cc. 

150. ix iiht)l m}Jiuov r&¥ i^»] |x often denotes from in the 
sense o( ajfier: taav fui» is the genitive i;ase not agreeing with 
voXifUtfv, bot governed by kifia-fio<r6vav : this at least ts Brfurdt's 
opinion ; and the passage may be thus rendered : — after the war^ 
let ns forget the present disastrous circumstance^ viz. the un- 
happy £ste of the two brothers just before mentioned. 

154. 'EAfXi^fltfv] ^Ek9\txioov is the reading of the Roman 
echolia ; and then the meaning wilt be-— ^' Bacchus^^ who agi- 
tates Thebes with his festive revels/' Schneider in his Lexi<* 
con defends the common readings and connects IXsXl^iov with 
AcXOh ** May Bacchus commence the joyful crv/' 'EXikifyt 
signifies to raise the cry IXiXi 6 ; as oifMvCa), to ery oi/jtoi ; alal^co, to 
cry ala) ; ^Tovil^eo, to cry ^roro) ; Sl^co, to cry Jt ; and some others. 

158. hpiffo-wvli properly roirtVig. The Attic writers con- 
stantly use metaphors borrowed from the sea and maritime 
affairs ; and this probably in the case of the tragic poets, 16 
gratify their Athenian audience, who were proud of their su- 
periority by sea. 

162. rei ftfv $8 iroXeo^] The city is here represented under 
the similitude of a ship, which having been tossed in a violent 
storm, and blown on its side^ is righted again : A^iwrav conveys 
the same idea as Stti] in Orest. 698. 

x«) vttO^ y&p, §vr»diiCcL irpo^ fileiv iroS), 

It would be endless to quote Hhe instances where a state and 

the management of its affairs are described under nautical terms : 

Sept. Theb. 2. oirri^ ^vXacffe^ irpayo^ Iv icpiiM^ friksws, 

Ojaxu vcojxwy ; 
Hon Od. i. O navls, referent in mare te novi 

Fluctus, &c. 
' 164. vfioii ,.Ax mvrcov S'x^] You selected out of all, every 
chance person whom the convoking herald met, being not fit 
for political deliberation. In Virg. Mn. ix. £26. a similar se« 
lection is made : 

Ductores Teucrikm primi et delecta juventus 
Consilium sumrois regni de rebus habebant. 
1 66. dpovcov a§) xpomfi] &m\ roust not be connected with <r i- 
^vra$ or ff8«V> but with x^an}, ** the exiiiting power of the 
throne,*' or " the~ power of the throne ybr the time being.'* *6 
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M /So^iXitv 19 not, who is. alfoays king, but tb# reigmng king} 
the k log ybr Me ^imp being, 

174. aT^io-reTa] ayp^io-rc^oey is the reading of one Ms. which if 
fry^ioTf/oty a^ ejcists, is objectionable on account of the metre, as 
a spondee would thus be left in the 4th place. 

173. Ixf&aSfiy] to learn thoroughly. 

181. yuv re xal viKoti SoxcT] iraKai Soxsi would have been suffi- 
cient to express the notion of past and present ; for vaXai with 
a present tense signifies that the action of the verb has emitted 
for some ime, and still exists ; but vyv is joined with «raA«i i(m- 
phatically, as in Incert. Trag. Eur. fr. 149. 

eiJiM ys vvf Tf xu) iraXou ioxsiv 

7f6yov$ 6ga>vTa$ s]g o<rovs ^ureuofiiv. 
See Plato Gorgias^ ^. iS. 

ravTOL eXeyov xu) rin, xot) wv AiycD. 

182. uvrXrYis] Though comparatives geiieralljr take after them 
a genitive without a preposition^ yet sometimes the genitive 
is governed by avri, as here, or itgi. See Markland. £ur« SuppK 

419- 

Aristoph. Vesp. £10. ^ /toi xpiiTroy ^v 

Tfipiiv Sxiamiv avr) rourou rou sr«rf ^f • . 
Herod, i. 69. Olo'iv ^ Tvpaw)$ xpi sXeuAspiij; i|[y oMnrotfT^f^oi*. 
Zfu^ 6 TTuvd* opoov ael] Menand. itamj y&q i^rt^ wivra^ ri fixi 

Soph. Electr. 175. {rri jxcya; h ovqaveo 

Ztug 0$ l^opA.Ts&rretL xa) x^Tuvfi* 
Hes.''£py. . vavru iScov ^/o^ Q^ioLKpAg xa) ir«rrA vo^o'a;., 
185* "Art^v] &Tr^ is used in the tragic writers to signify any 
calamity, especially that which is inflicted by Providence, 
Monk Hipp. £76. 

190. ^Xsorrsi 6ptri$] See above at vv. 156 and l6£« 

robg plxovs 9roiou|xeda] we make friendsyWr ourselves. 

194. 0$ 7r6\Booi\ir6Xg9)s is here ardissy liable, as in the linequo^ 
ted above : 

^(TTi^ fvKour^u TcqSyog iy vpvfMtjn voXso)^'. 

195. iravr' aqamirag lopi\ £teocles was victorious in the 
contest between Polynices and himself. See the account, Phcen. 

196. I^ayvfo-ai] The Schol. explains this : — Iw) T(y ro^cp oa-j«j 
ffOi^o-cM^ Angl. " to pay all the fuoereal honors." 

197. Uo^uvsUriv Xlyo)] These words seem to be inserted for 
the information of the spectators in the theatre, rather than to 
specify to the chorus^ who was the brother of £teocles ; be- 
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cauae at CEdiptia bad only two aona, the chorus could not be 
supposed ignorant of the person meant by rh iivuiiLtaf. See 
Valckeiiaer Phoeo. 994. who say^ — ** Quem inteUigaut, ubi 
res auditor! pauIo videri poterat obscurior, sic designare soleni 
in tragoediis/' 

Phoen, JOOO. yeips^ wv, ed; ^v irpig xao'iyvigTijv (loXoov, 

fs vpaora [jmo-tov e[KKV<r, 'hidamiv Xiyco* 
Creon could not be unacquainted with the name of the person 
wbojiursedhis son Menoeceus.cf. Iph. T, 1304. AnclrOm.805. 

.205. i^v i^ £iMrroy\ Sept. Theb. 1015* contains the sattie 
proclamation : 

rourou 8* oSfX^oy rwii IJokWiUovg VBXfiof 

• • • • - • a • 

oZt»s vffTffiyeoy rivV ut* oloovwv Soxei 
retpivr StrifMog rothrirlfjuov AajSfTv* 

IJi/^t^ 6^ufi^\iF0ig wgotrcri^Biv oXfMy/^criVf 

theu S* oTifMV ix^ogeig f fXocv vwo. 
211. co] raur'...] This passage has caused considerable 
difficulty, and excited much discussion. Scaliger and Reiske 
hjive supposed that a line is lost between Kpiov and rov r^ti, 
which might have been somewhat after the following form : 

and to this opinion £rfurdt inclines. The chief difficulty lies 
in the government of rov Iwrvwy and tuftev^. Herman proposes 
ipj^l r' fvftsy% instead of xal rov eujttfv^ ; but though where two 
substantives governed by the same preposition are connected 
iogether by the copulative, the preposition is frequently found 
with the latter, yet this emendation is objectionable on accotint 
of the o^sion of the particle rhy which seems necessary. 
0-01 Tfltwr* apea-xei, *' the same things with you please me,'* that 
is, the same things which please you, please me \ and the ac- 
wcusatives must be governed by slg or M, though it may not 
perhaps be easy to justify such an ellipse by examples. 

£15. dg av (rxoTroI] This dependent sentence is governed by 
igarf or some similar word, and the construction is by no means 
uncommon. See^ Dawes's Misc. Crit. Eteocles in Phoen. 
732. says, [ftsftyi](ro aut si quid tale] dog o6 xaii^co rftp^eeov term 
arpuToy^ 

222. voXXaxi^ SfioXeo'ev] The aorist as well as the preter- 
imperfect,. with or without £v, expresses frequency of occur- 
rence, when it is not joined, as it is here, with iroXXaxi^. 
Matthias extends this remark to all the tenses, p. 735. 
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Pboeii.41'2. iroTf jUrcy It* J[fMr§ tT%oy, ffV odx elxovA^* 
See Orest. 698. 

Hon Od. i. 34. hinc apicem rapax 

Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
SustulU : hie posuisse gaudeL 

235. l\irtio$ . • • Mpetyfih^'] ZqafffFm is, properly, to include ia 
the haud ; from Ipod^ manus ; thence arripio, apprefaendo, in Che 
same .sense nearly as xaraXufi^vw ; and ikwl^s h^pxyfiivo^ may 
mean— '^ being seized with the expectation/' *E\if)s is a word 
iqedise significationis, and denotes expectation; expectation 
of good IS Aope; and this is frequently its proper interpreta- 
tion, though not here. One Ms. has mfpdyiuiyoi. The Schol. - • 
explains ^eSpovftevo; ly the word y««ixi}|Xfyo;. 

246. toL^ai\ This could scarcely be styled a burial in the 
general acceptation of the term, since Aiitigoiie had only 
sprinkled a little dust over the body ; but this was deemed 
sufficient^ where time or opportunity was not given for any 
thing further to be done. Cic. de Leg. ii. says, humatos pro- 
pria dictos esse eos, quos humus injecta contegeret. Horace 
makes the ghost of the unburied Archytas ask the sailor : 
Quanquam festinas, non est mora longa, licebit, 

Injecto ter pulvere, curras. X>d. i. 9B. sub fin. 

Palinurus, Mn. vi. 365* 

Eripe me his, invicte, malis ; aut tu mihi terram, 
Imice, namque potes. 

^49* ours • . • ou] Though we should have, regularly expected, 
where oure precedes, thatoSri should follow; yet this is not always 
so : the subsequent negative, as here, is sometimes found with- 
out the copula — infr. 257. Ov, pregresso ourf, aliquot 
^schyli exemplis confirmari poterit. Scbaeffer's notes at v. 
607. 

253. ^ftiy ^ftep^o-xoiro;] In Sophocles the last syllable of y^fi^w 
and vjUriy is generally short : they are written indifferently y^fi^iv, 
ifAw, or i^jxiy, v(u)v. . Porson says, Hac scribendi ratione saepis- 
sime (fortasse semper, vide Aj. 689- Electr. 255. 4540 ^^^^ 
est Sophocles. The third of these instances is easily altered : 
in the first, a Mss. reads ^fteoy. Another instance might have been 
given by Porson. 

GB. R. 63 1 . xaiplav S' yiuv 6p&. 
The same syllable is long in Eurip. and Soph. 

256. eiyos ftiyovro^ mq] Brunck understands this, ** as of 
one avoidmg pollution ;" but &yo^ may be the nominative easel 
referring to xovi;, and then we may translate, ** and there was a 
thin scattering of dust on "him ; as the piacular offering of 
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one who waa aircidn^ us/ or trying lo eactpe . ^scoverj : in 
this latter sense iy^g is used at v. 775. 

f op/Wj TWWTW, tig «y6j /xAwv, irpoielg. . 
The schoi. seems to favor Brunck'a interpretation : oi yfx^ 
op&ifTig arafov, ncA ft^ hvaiui^crifiMni xmv haysig ihou eioKOw. 
iElian. Var. Hist, lib^ v* c. 14. vofu^g y^ ^asMmxig, og £v 
liri^t^ rixfi ^wf^ATf avifAwoti, wirra>g ^ij3aXX«y enirdS ygy. 

260. ^Aflf iA«7Xa>y] This is an instance of the nominativuf 
pendens or absolutus, which occurs sonaetimes^ and arises from 
the inattention or oversight of the writer to preserve the legir 
timaie construction required by the strictness of sjntax. 
. Phcen. $90* JHeXXow $f vlfMrsiv fu OMmw kktmg yim 

* *£v reps* hcB^rpartuirttv'' ApyAii "Kohtafm 
where luiXKovrog xkemv y6fov would be the regular coostructioiik 
Hipp. %£. roi v<»^Xd » 

wikou wfox^eto-*, ov %ifov voXXoD ftf Sfi— 'for grpo* 

£63. i>X i^suye ro ft^ slUvou'] ft^ bIUvou forming a crasi^ 
only make a cretic, but still the metre is defective/ tbene being 
left an anapaest in the 6th place. Person at Med. 140. reads 
i^vys, which removes the metrical objection ; but still the pro- 
per tense required here is the imperfect. £rfurdt omits the airti- 
cle, and reads oAX' t^iw/i i^ii tiUvm — which is probably the 
true reading. 

. £64* f/^<m ^^f»^ X«po^»] This is probably the most ancient 
allusion existing of a custom for ascertaining innocence^ iso 
common among our Saxon ancestors under Qie name of :tbe 
/ire-ordeal, though this latter, practice was somewhat different 
from the trial here mentioned, rather corresponding to that 
alluded to in irvphipitsiv ; and consisted in the culprit walking 
barefoot and blindfold over red*hof ploughshareSi atf in Virg. 
iEn. xi. 787. the family of the Hirpi, near the foot of Solraetei 
could walk upon burning coal^ without injury—*- 

medium freti pietate per ignem 
Cul tores niulta premimus vestigia pruna. . 
Plin, vti. 2. Hand procul urbe Roma, in Faliscorum agro, Ak 
niiliae sunt paucae, quae vocantur Hirpiae, quae sacrificio aanuo^ 
quod fit ad montem Soractem ApoUini, super ambustam ligni 
struem ambulantes non aduruntur ; et ob id perpetuo senatus* 
Consulto militias aliorumque uiunerum vacationem habent. See 
potter's Gr. Antiq. '< Of the Grecian Oaths." 

476« ira^eifti )* ixfiiv qux hnwiv, oW 2ri] In Hipp* 319. w« 
have 
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both beJBg an imitation of die Homeric etsKtiif iaxivn y§ tSfup. 

£77. mpyu yi^ o^ei^] So iBscb* Pers. £5 1 . .djuoi, xaxoy (M¥ 
wfSkw ayytKKMW xani^ Sbakspeare, Antony and Cleop. Aot. 
ih QC. d. 

Tho' it be honest, it is nerer good 
' . ■ ^ To bring bad .news : give to a gracious message 
An host of tongues ; but let ill tidings 
Tell themselves^ when thej be feit.' 
£79* /SouXeuei iriKai] iri\ou is joined to a present tense, to 
ekpl*eiis tbiut the action of the verb has been continuing for 
some time and still continues. We convey the meaning of the 
words /SouAfUffi- iriXeUf by rendering them, " has been long or 
for some time considering/' The Latins use jamdudum with 
the present tense in the same manner : 
. Hdr# Od. iii» £9* Tjrrheua regum progenies, tibi 

Non ante verso lene menim cado. 
Cum flore, Maecenas, rosarum, et 
Pressa tuis balanus capillis, 
Jamdudum apud me est. 
£80« iravcrai, «p)y • • . Xe/flov] Brunck connects Kiyow with 
wwkroity and the order will be iraw-m ?ityto¥p irp)v, 8cc. wauofuu 
being one of those words which require not an infinitive but 
a participle, after them. .£rfurdt objects to this, and would 
make Xsycov belong to jxffo-rfioo'ai, on the ground that- where a 
palrticiple c/r adjective is joined with ah infinitive, that partici- 
ple or adjective preserves the case of the noun preceding, to 
which it refers. 

£86. vaouf vupma-m i>Jk xivat^fioTa, 

xm y^y lxff/v»y xa) vifiov^ hourxti&v ;] 
If this punctuation of Brunch's be retained, y^y is govemed 
of SiacrxfSfloy ; and this supplies an instance of a construction, 
probably common in all languages, where a verb is joined to 
two substantives of different meanings, and the verb is only 
properly applied in meaning to the nearer noun : as Prom. v. £ 1 • 
W ovT§ fwyy^y ours ro5 /tiopf ify ^porwv where S^ti is proper and 
significant with i/>ip^iiv, not so with ^coyijy* 
. Virg. £n. iii. 457. 

Ipsa canat, vocemque volens atque ora resolvai. 
. Henry iv. part i. acti. sc. 3. 

But there will be no occasion to have recourse to this figure if 
we adopt the punctuation suggested by Scha?ffer : 
y«owj irvpia-w ^xSs x&vei6i/ifMtru 
xa) yijy hxshm, xa) vof^wg hutrx^Av ; 
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*ATwlias H^Kk — 18 the inscription which Jocasta says, Phceii* 
5B4, Poljfnices would place upon the shields oiFered to the 
Gods, if he conquered his brother. 

269* if6Ke»s] A dissyllable : so in JEsch. Sept. Theb. ii* 

296. y^fiio'fMi] ' Medium of commerce.' Eurip. G3d, fr. v. we 
have 

For the e^cts produced by money (independently of daily* 
proof, 8cc« &c.) see Hor. Od. iii. 16. Ma. iii. 56. 

d02« kol\ xarros ipyov Suco- j/3»oey tlhhm] And to know (Ay ex- 
perience) the impiety of every action. 

306. Ix^aysTr ] Show clearly. 

316. yOv] The wv of time is always lon^, and rtpurwAfitifov. 
The wv of argument is common^^ and an enclitic. 

m (0$ &M«pco^] The penult of avia is generally long, 
though sometimes short. The verb aviaco or eanil^oo has the 
second syllable long, as below, dl9« *Avi& in Aristophanes 
shortens (he penult three times and produces it once, ' The 
aecond syllable of oLviagog is always short in Euripides and Ari« 
stophaneSf and long in Sophocles : but the third syllable is 
every where long. R. P. Phoen. 1334. See Class, J I. 
No. LXi. p. 138. 

Ion. 52%, irave, fAVj ^auiras rei rod Seou frrifUfictrsL pii^$ X^P'^ 

318. r/Sl; ^fulJ^eig] Here it will be remarked that h be-* 
comes a long syllable in consequence of the neutral p following. 
A short syllable ending with a vowel is not always made long 
before a p at the beginning of another word, but only where 
the metrical ictus falls upon that syllable so situated ; at least 
this is true in the tragic and comic writers. 

Proni. V. 712. xpffMrroya-a fap^fflcio-iy ixiregav x^ova. Here the 
last syllable of x^&/u.ffTou(rft continues short, because the ictus 
does not fall on it. 

C£. R. 847 • TOUT iffTiv ^ifi roSjsyoy §]g Ijxt ^nrov. Here the 
last syllable of e/xe is long because it does. The discovery of 
this nice distinction is due to J. Tate ; and not to the Re- 
viewer of Blomfield's Prometheus-^(QuarterIy Review, vol. v. 
p. 225.) See Kidd's Dawes, p. £85. Monk's Hipp. 46 1. 
Blomf. Prom. v. 1059. 

320. XaX]}jx4] talking thing. XaAi}/ta is here used in the 
sense of XaXog or XoeXijTi^;, the thing for the person, or as gram* 
marians 8ay> the abstract for the concrete. 

Infr. 7^6. ^ouAfUfta for $oDAo;. 
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Philoct. 9^7* ^/2 irup cu. Ha) ir«y S«7jxa^ xa) vavovpYlmg 

Instances constantly occur of this very common figure. 

32 !• oSx^uv] It is generally received as correct^ to make 
ovxouy paroxyton when it signifies non igitur, or nonne igitur f 
and perispomenon when it denotes igitur or igiturne ? but 
Etnisiey recommends, that in ail cases oSxouv should be written 
as two syllables ; and the only alteration then necessary to be 
made will be in the punctuation of the passage where oux oSy 
occurs. 

32d« ^ iuviv • • ] Reiske thus renders the passage ; res gravis 
est opinio, etiam si falsa opinetur. But the shocking thing 
h, not that a man entertains an opinion at all, but that he en- 
tertains a false one. The meaning seems to be, '' surely it is 
a dreadful thing in the man, at least who entertains an opinion, 
to entertain that opinion also falsely." 

328. xpmT] The Attic future : the penult is short, and the 
last syllable is circumflexed ; the present, xphu, has its penult 
long, and is paroxyton. 

329* ^00$ S^n] Sfreo^ and Sira>$ ft^ are generally joined with the 
second person of the future tense, as here, sometimes with the 
third, rarely with the first. Also heos, twoog ftij, Tva, 8cc«, re- 
quire after them the future indicative, oi* the 'ind aor. sub- 
junctive. 

334. ToDro] Brunck understands this, xar«^ rouro, on ac- 
count of this superior ability ; or it may be rouro $«ivoy — sc. 
man. 

In Choeph. 580. we have a praise of man not dissimilar : 

voyr/oi r* ayxiXeii xvoBiiXaw 

*AvTeilanf fipoTolg 
vXatouo'i fiXaoToii^, xa) w^an^vlov$ 

mrffifot re xoA veSo/Sce- 
• . /xova xayeftoffvrflpy 

i^iy/Sfioy ^fW^ti xir^v, 
'Aw' uTspro A/toy avr 
^pis ^pivifipM us Xeyoi ; 
34S. xou^oy^fioy] ^ • 

Tum laqueis captare feras, et falle're visco 
Inventum, et magnois canibus circumdare saltus : 
Atque aliius latum funda jam verberat amnenfi. 
Aha petens, pelagoque alius trahit humida lina. 

Virg. Georg. i. 139. 
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349. xpotrni Sff.;.9i)po$] xgariot with ti genitiTO 8igmfiQ8r^<' 
be master of^ to rule over ; with ati accasative^ to conquer : the 
former meaning of course applies here. 

351. dgrofrra*] The old reading was dijsrai. Brunck re- 
stored the prepositioni because the metre (he might also hi^vieK 
added, the sense) required it. Here the future expresses fre^. 
quency of occurrence, ' He will lead the horse under the yoM 
because he has frequently done so heretofore/ See Matth. G.O.; 

354. ^veii6iv fgovfifi^x] The Schol. explains this by fiwepVrm 
lusrewpoov ^lAoo-o^/oe. Herman understands it to express the; 
rapidity of thought; and this is probably the regular result of 
gaming. 

355. euTTuvif/Aus ogyoti\ The tempers, dispositions, or manners 
proper for crvU institutions. 

. Soph. Aj. 640* o^x Iri (rvvrpS^ts opyxis ifiweiog. 

350. iMot^uTo] He taught himself, or received the knowledge.. 
366. flroTf ftJv xaxJy, aXXoi' hr eatxJof] When tvvo noqns are 

governed by the same preposition, the preposition is frequently 
placed only with the latter noun. 

Hec. *AXX* til vaoug, Tti vpo$ ^cofMu^. 

Phoen. 290. MixXtov ii itifMcm jx' OMirorj xXstyo^ yovof 

M&nuoL (Tifi^voi, Ao^lov r It ia-^oLpuSm * 

So Hor. Od. iii. 25. Quas nemora aut quos agor in apeclls^ 
See Bentley in loc. 

373. fjJfT* hpirol ^apioTiOS yevoito] 

Hor. Od. iii. 2. vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum ^ 

Vulgarit arcanse, sub iisdem 
Sit trdbibus. 
ovoXp ye] This expression is explained by Suidas, ouS* ?Xoos, 

CE. R. 434. o^p^oXp y iv olxou; tqu; Iftou^ fa-rfiXaftijy. 
392. aXK\ ^ yoig . .] 

Hor. Grata superveniet qiue non sperabitur hora. 
397. iovgfjLaiov] Sc. to ippi^aiov, lucrum quod pra&ter spem 
advenit, quasi a Mercurio [TQo'EpfMv] donatum. Mercury was 
the god who presided over chance gain. Pers. Sat. ii. 10. 
attributes the same office to Hercules. 

Osi 
Sub rastro crepet argenti niihi seria, dextro 
Hercule. So also Horace, Sat ii. 6.' 12 

400. hlxcu6s ^Ipui] Not I am just, but I have a right. In 
Demosth. tm) Snf* rotnou t^v airlav oMg eori Wxaiaj 2p^f»v : 
He has a rignt, or it is proper that he should, have tlte blame 
of this. 
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402. wM Mnrfleov] This k al foroDktda geoeraHjr miDptecl hy 
messengers in concluding their narrations ; su^h as, vovr^ t^if 
iJy9», TDom ix^Mc; >Jrfi», Asacrl *£pc«^ i'kwn*, ean)M* 
Hec. TOiaS* oaf i o*^; kiyco vflciM; iayou^f • 
. 404* 'Umiireaf, ov c^ t^v mpov Mffwwf} Here the accusative^ 
wbiefa ottgbt to be after Ai«TOoo-«y^ is. found in the relative sen- 
tence, (and in.tfaia case it frequently baa the article^) as iu Hec. 
7a8L 

Hipp. 100. ri^vV^^ ^Xmtrivcus i^iamixev Kmrph$^ 
Cf. Troad. «a 
• So Ter. Ahdr. PrbL Ut placerent popnlo quas fecisset fabiilas. 

408. SeiV] htipei is an oxyton noun ; and when such nouns 
suffer an elision, tbe atcule accent is thrown' b&ck on the pre- 
cisdiiiig' a^laUeu 

409. h xotTiix^ Toy Nixw] The reading of this line has been 
objected to on the ground that the article is never placed by 
Sophocles at the end of one line, and its noun at the beginning 
of the subsequent one, without the interposition of some particle 
or adjective. See 05. R. 553, 995, 1056. CE. C. 290, 577. 
Trach. 383. Phil. 423. Aj. 1015. El. 6l9. Antig. 453. 
Herman has therefore proposed $ xoerel^sro Nixvg, which ob- 
viates the objection. 

41£« &rjxiitv »p* cetW-oS |u>^'/3aXof, ireffuy^f^] This is tbe read- 
ing of D'Orville ad Charit. p. S28, for the old reading ^o-ft^y 
ear' etvTW, which is found in all the ancient Mss. and editions. 
The sense is irtfffjyoTsg oo-ft^v eifr' adrou, /x^ /SaXoi, '' avoiding the 
Sttench' from hioi, lest it should strike us.'' Read aw* aurov 
with a comma before ftiy. 

415. if T ly alSifi] Virg. Georg* iv. 425. 

Jam* rapidus torrens sitientes Sirius Indos 
Ardebat cdelo, et medium sol igneus orbem 
Hauserati arebant herbae. 
Horn. Odysa. iv. ijiXios ftso-oy oSpuvov afu^i^i^n. 
443. xfvijf fuy^f yeotro-eoy] Virg. Georg. iv. 511. 
Qualis populea moerens Philomela sub umbra 
AmisBos queritur foetus, quos durus arator 
Observans nido implumes detraxit ; at ilia 
Flet noctem^ ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
Integrat, et moestis late loca fietibus implet. 
425. ffdv?; . . Xe^of ] This pleooasm is by no means uncommon. 
Troad. 609. ^y\y(A}f o8uj/4oi. 
Hec. 297. 7^tt>y ^^ )ca} {imk^wv i^ugiiitwv 

xKiwMFa Ap^jyouSTi oux iv 9KfiaX9* ^ixpv ; 



J 
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x^lrag xinrfw, Med. 496. Xinr^m Hotraf, Alcest. d46«> -See 
R. P. Hec. 297. 

43l.r^ia^oy8oi(r«] These three libations were honey, milk^ 
and wine. See Iph. T. l63. 

436. ffitM? ifMiys xieXyffiyoo$] This is a figure of seeming con- 
tradiction, like Hec. 564. 'O $' ou tiXcov rt xai iikuv olxr(p xogif^; 

44 K (ri^,crirv^v vmiouo-av] In the Medea, v. 273, Creon 
commences his authoritative and tyrannical address to Medea 
in the same form, and with the use of the article, 

0-ff, rigy <rx66p(oiroy xet) Tricrn 0uffrot)ft8yi}y. 
Here and in other places the accusative is put emphatically 
without the verb Alya), au$fl0> or simifar word by which it is go- 
verned; as 

Eurip. Hel. 554* o-t, t^w ogiypM 8f»vJy ^ftiAAijfwirtjir 

ru/t/3ou Vi x^vTS*, IftTupou; t opfloorara^ 

[To be continued,^ 



AN INQUIRY 

Into the Nature and Effieacy of Imitative Versification, 

Ancient and Modem. 



Adeo melius ei^ oratorefm vel birta toga induere* quam fucatis et meretrictii 

vestibas insignire* — Dial, db Orat. 



No. VI. — [Continued from No. LXII."] 

It will be remembered that '' for more particular information'^ 
the Reviewer referred us to ** various passages in Cicero's rhe- 
torical pieces, and to the critical writings of Demetrius Phale- 
reus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Hermogenes." The 
use which is thus made of Cicero's name seems liable to some 
objections : 1st, Because the '^ general readers" might be led to 
suppose, that all Cicero's rhetorical pieces were of the same 
value, and essentially the same in doctrine. This, however, is 
not the case. Quintilian, after alluding to the ^'specimen 
orandi, docendique oratorias artes" of Cicero, observes, ''.post 
quem tacere modestissimum foret, nisi et rhetoricos suos ipse 
adolescenti sibi elapsos diceret, et in orator iis haec minora, quse 
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pleriqae destderanty sciena omisisset/'' Now 1 do not denj that 
the Reviewer'^ expresBion — '^ the rlietorical pieces" of Cicero, 
may be meant to draw a distinction between the rhetorical and 
the oratorical pieces, and that the *' Libri de Inventione" and 
the '^ Lncullus'' are to be considered separated by this express 
sion from the '' Libri de Oratore/' ^* De Claris Oratoribus/' and 
what may be accounted the most correct of all the treatises^ the 
'^ Orator/'' I can hardly think, however^ that genieral readers 
would draw this inference from the Reviewer's words ; white 
by the scholar, on the other hand, the Reviewer would be con« 
aidered as acknowledging that he appeals to Cicero on the 
authority of those treatises which Cicero himself discredits* 
'^ £t M, Tullius'' ([ again use the words of Quintilian, as t 
thus gain the testimony of both authors) ^' non dubitavit aliquoa 
jam editos libros aliis postea scriptis ipse damnare, sicut CaliH 
lum^ atque Lucuilum, et bos ipsos, de quibus modo sum locn** 
tus, artis rhetoricae/'^ 

To suppose that the Reviewer neither intended to make any 
distinction^ nor was aware that any should be made^ will lead 
to a different| but not to a more favorable conclusion* 

2dly, Why are M*e referred to Cicero at all i He himself 
has told us that in his age Athens had merely the repu« 
tation of former glory : '* Athenis jam diu doctrina ipso-* 
rum Aiheniensium interiit: domicilium tantum in ilia urbe 
remanet studiorum, quibus vacant cives, peregrini fruunturi 
capti quodammodo nomine urbis et auctoritate ;"' and he baa 
told us also that the corruption of Athenian eloquence be"* 
gan with Demetrius Phalereus. '' Haec enim aetas (the age of 
the 10 orators) effudit banc copiam ; et^ ut opinio mea fertf 
succus ille et sanguis incorruptus usque ad banc aetatem orato« 
rum fuit, in qua naturalis inesset, non fucatus nitor. Phalereus 
enim successit eis senibus adolescena* ■ — Hie 

primus inflexit orationem/'^ Sec. Cicero therefore does not 
speak from his own knowledge^ but from the knowledge of « 
others. Whatever he did not collect from the orations them- 
selves, was learnt not from a personal acquaintance with any of 
the 10 orators, but from tradition perhaps in some degree, and 
certainly in a great degree ^rom the writings of Aristotle. 
" Atque inter hunc Aristotelem, (cujus et ilium legi librum, in 
^uo exposuit dicendi artes omnium superiorum, et illos, in 



« Inst. Orat. iii. 1, 90. .. 

* ■* In rhetoricis ctiam, quos sine dubio ipse non probat,'' &c« lu 15| 5. 
Inst. Orat. iii. 6, 63. 
3 Dc Orat. lib. iii. 11. ♦ De Claris Orat. 9. 
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^Qibus ip8^ Mift qiiaffdtim de eadem arte dixit,) et hoegawAiKisf 

bojas arda mi^stroSi hoc mibi visum est itueresse ; quod iH« 

eadein acie mentis, qua rerum omnium vim natoramque videfat,: 

imc quoque aspexit, qu» ad dicetidi artem, quam iJle deapicte*^ 

bat,' pertinebant : M,"* &c. Yet to Aristotle, the father ol 

criticism, 

11 maestro di color, che sanno, 

Ibe Reviewer has not referred U8> though in the third book of 
his Rhetoric, that truly great critic treats particularly aboi^ 
rhythm; and Victor, in a note on Aristotle's Rhetoric, di>8erve# 
<d Cicero, '^ babebat numerosa oratio plurimos et acerrimoa 
adversarios, quos cum auetoritate doctisMfiiorum et gramsimo* 
fum virorum etiam refeliere veltet, confugU ad AristotelemJ* -' 
^ From the last quotation it may be inferred that Cicero is atf 
ittterested witnes»*-a circumstance which would tlirow some 
sappicictt onhis evidence however positiw ; and I do notscriqple 
to say that I draw this inference^ not from the words of Victor, 
but from those of Quintilian, the aiUlior of the Dialc^ue upon 
Omtory^ Seneca,' and Cicero himself; and that if he, however 
unjustly, was thought '< parum Attieus/' his endeavours to vin->' 
dicBte his love of cadence and harmonious arrangement by 
Attic authority, should be carefully examined ;. and that great as 
ia jhe respect which is due to him, some regard should be paid 
to the opinion of his contemporaries.: But allowing this iiiferemce 
lot be groundless, and allowing also tha| Cicero is a vei^ 
eompetent witness as to the practice of the Athenian pratora 
and the tastes of the Athenian people, still I must observe,' 

Sdly, That in a case like thfis, all general references are dan-*: 
gerousy and productive .of great uncertainty. £ven wheil 
ike words are given, their sense may be mistaken, as has beets 
ably and fully shown«with regard to the Reviewer's o^^iyo^, in 
a.faite article of the Westminster Review ;^and I may add, thai 
im a former occasion, when the Reviewer quoted and translated 
the Ulacrymari of Cicero, there was too much of '^ sad enw 



: ' Aristotle's contempt may perhaps induce the Reviewer to allow that 
the supposed Longinusdid not ** wholly mistake the nature of the pa- 
negyrical oratory ,'' though he ridicules a passage in Isocra^es. 

» De Orat. lib. ii. 88. . * 

r 3 It may seem strange t(iat Seneca, whose s^tyle is so faulty, sheulA 
thus censure Cicero (£p. 1 14): '^Quorundam non estcof7ipon/io,modulatib 
est; adeo blanditur. Quid de ilia loqtrnr, in q^ua verba tltffer u nt ur »^ 
din ex»pectata vix ad clausulas redduntur? Quid de ilia in exitu lenia, 
qualis Ciceroais est, devexa, et molliter desinens, nee aliter, quam sofet, 
ad morem saum pedemque respondens }^ 
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Vf older/' emptojed on the occ^aon'; for the agtmiding-U ll 
Ihe harmless preposition in, and either d^eo or £fploP4 
would'haTe given a much stronger sense. Iir the present casi 
Ihere seemiS a peculiar danger from the diflerent meaningswhich 
have been attached to the word &jt(u^^, Diooysius says, n&v Svoiift 
kaipiifMtxoi ciX}^ iu6piw ki^ieoff dri ft^ ftovo(ruXXa/3oy Itrriy, Iv ^titfuf 
TIN ?\,iysTctr To $' dcyroy xotXw sroSa xol) puAiMV.- Cicero observe! 
^f pxAfMiy ** habet verbum invidiam ;*' but he was very for front 
making it the same as wws» >' Nam etiam poetae quitiBtioneni 
tttuleruot, quidnam esset illud^quo ipsi differrent ab oratoribus* 
Mamero maxin^ videbantur antea, et versu : Bunc apud oft* 
tores jam ipse uumerus increbruit. Quicquid eniip est, ^«o<f 
$ub aurium metmiram aliquam cadit, etiamri abest a versuy 
(nam id qiiidem orationis est vitium) numerus vocatur, qui 
iGnsce putfjiig dicitur :''' and again^ ^* Jam paeon, quod pluree 
babeat syllabas quam tres, numerus a quibusdam, nqn pes k^ 
betur."* 

The very same word therefore^ as used by Cicero and Diony-t 
aius^ differs widely in its acceptation ; and yet for more particu^ 
Jar information on this point, the Reviewer refers us to Cicerd 
and Dionysius jointly. With respect to the latter, and Detiie^ 
trills Phatereus and Hermogenes,^ let me be permitted to mef>^ 
tion that Cicero was not very fond of this sort of company in hid 
lifetime. '' Fateor me oraforem, si modo sim, aut etiaiW 
quicunque sira> non ew rhetorum o^ims, sed ex Academiss 
spatiis extitisse,''^ is his sarcastic remark ; from the severity #f 
which even Qukitilian seems to shrink ; for, wlien he quotes the 
passage, he substitutes scholis for officinis.^ : 

4thly, Much as 1 hope to profit by Cicero's assistance in my 
attempts to show the state of Latin Versification before the 
time of Virgil, I feel myself bound to declare that no diepend* 
eiice shoirid be placed on the testimony of an author, whtf 
prevaricates and contradicts himself so much as Cicero must do; 
if be maintains the doctrine which the Reviewer imputes tcr 
him^. Some little inconsistency must be allowed from the 
nature of the subject, and the situation in which Cicero was^ 
placed : but let die Reviewer's statement, ** that beautiful struc- 
tuf^ of verse/' &C. Sec. be compared with the extracts wbicK 
I have already made from Cicero, and those which I now add, 
end let the rea^r ask himself how Cicero's own words can be 
i^couciled with the reference of the Reviewer. I begin with 



* Of at. 80. * Orat. 04. ^ Orat. Si • ♦ Inst. Otafc xii; 9, 83. 
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thoie which leem mott favorable to him* ^' Hanc diligentiam 
•ubie<|uitur modut etiani et forma verborumi quod jani vereor 
ne buic Catulo videatur esie puerile* Versus enim veteres 
illi in hac aoluta oratione propemodum, hoc est, numerof 
quondam nobis t%%^ adhibendos putaverunt. Interspirationis 
enim» non defatigationis nostras, neque librarioruni notis, sed 
verborum et sententiarum modo, interpunctas clausulas in ora^ 
tionibus t%%t voluerunt; idque princeps Isocrates instituissa 
fertur, ut inconditam antiquoruin dicendi consuetudinenii de* 
lectationis atque aurium causa, (quemadmodum scribitdiscipulus 
ejus Naucrates) numeris astringeretk Nam^ue bapc duoi'musici, 
qui erant quondam iidem poetap, machinati ad voluptatem sunt 
yersum atque cantum^ ut et verborum numero et vocum modo 
delectatione vincerent aurium satietatem. H«c igitur duo, vocii 
dico moderationem et verborum conclusionem, quoad orationis 
severitas pati possit, a poetica ad eloquentiam traducenda duxe- 
runt."' '' Quantum autem sit apte dicere, experiri licet, si aut 
compositj oratoris bene structam collocationem dissolvas per- 
mutatione verborum : corrumpatur enim tota res/' &c. ; the 
passage is so long that 1 can only give the conclusion : this, 
however, as the reader will see, is the most important : '' Hoc 
modo dicere nemo unquam noluit; nemoq^ue potuit, quiii 
dixerit. Qui autem aliter dixerunt, hoc assequi non potuerunt : 
ita facti sunt repente Attici. Quasi vero Trallianus fuerit 
Demosthenes ; cujus non tarn vibrarent fulmina ilia, nisi nu« 
tneris contorta ferreutur.''* 

I doubt much if two stronger passages will be found in any 
part of Cicero : yet even in these there is nothing about the 
beautiful versification of the Iliad, and the countrymen of 
Homer ; and the so-often quoted passage, ^* cujus non tarn vi- 
brarent fulmina/' has but little force, as testimony, when the 
whole passage is considered. ^* Numerus autem non domo 
depromebatur, neque habebat aliquam necessitudinem aut 
cognationem cum oratione. Jtaque serins aliquanto notatus et 
cognitus, quasi quandam palasstram et extrema lineamenta 
orationi attulit.^'^ 

** Primuni ergo origo, deinde causa, post nature, tum ad ex- 
tremum usus ipse explicetur orationis aptae atque nunierosap. 
Nam qui Isocratem maxima mirantur, hoc in ejus summis 
laudibus ferunt, quod verbis solutis numeros primus adjunxerit. 
Cum enim videret oratores cum severitate audiri, poetas cum 



> De Orat. lib. iii. 44, * Orat. 70. > Qrat. bfi. 
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"Voluptate ; tiim dicitur numeros secutus, quibutf etiam in bra- 
tione uteremur, cum jucunditatis causa, turn ut varietas occur- 
rer€t satietati. Quod ab his vere quadam ex parte non totum 
dicitur ; nam nemiiiem in eo genere scientius versatum Isocrate 
confitendum est^ sed princeps inveniendi fuit Thrasymachus/' 
8cc. 8cc.' I will not trouble the reader with further extracts^ 
let him only bear in mind that the ^tfii$ of Cicero is very dif- 
ferent from the ptji[io$ of Dionysius ; that even of its general 
sense, Cicero remarks^ '' habet verbum invidiam ;" and that 
Quintilian thought it necessary to say, ^^ £go certe^ ne in ca- 
lumnia'm cadam, qua ne M. quidem Tullius caruit> posco hoc 
mihi, ut, cum pro composito dixero numerum, et ubicumque 
jam dixi^ oratorium dicere intelligar." 

To the opinions of Cicero's contemporaries I have already 
alluded. In logic the major includes the minor. If the Reviewer 
is correct in his premises, and his conclusion ; if the Athenians 
required, and their orators practised this metrical arrangement-— 
what shall we say of the ignorance of Brutus and the others 
who thought Cicero himseU paruvn Atticus? what shall we say 
of Cicero, who, when he might have appealed to the influence 
of Homer and the uniform practice of his countrymen, for proofs 
that would have warranted so much more than he ever advanced, 
is content to tell Atticus, ** Quo in genere Brutus noster ess^ 
vult, et quod judicium habet de optimo genere dicendi, id ita 
^onsecutus in ea oratione ut elegautius esse nihil posset. Sed 
ego solus * alius sum, sive hoc recte^ sive non fecte" &c. &c. ?^ 

The next witness is Dionysius of Halicamassus. I do not 
profess to have studied any of the. critical writings of this author, 
with the exception of the treatise Ilepi Xwiio'ecos'OvoiMTeov : this, 
however, is particularly referred to by the Reviewer in an earlier 
part of liis article, and is called *^ a delicious piece of criticism ;*' 



» Orat. 52. 

* I have given the text of Olivet, who observes : '' Solus] Sic vulgati : 
sed malunt totus et Malespina, et Ursinus, et Graevius." Solus seems to 
agree very well with what follows : ^* Quanquam vercor ne/' &c., and 
with what has been quoted from the Orator: '^ Putant enim, qui borride 
inculteque dicat, modo id eleganter enucleateque faciat, eum solum 
Aitice dicere,*' &c. 

In the second book of the <' Tusculanae Qusestlones" he mentions 




^set erudita, alia popularis oratio 
? Ad Atticum, 1. 15. ep. 3. 
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Mmi h^ reftrt lo if for nvbat I believe wiil liot be fctiod in h^"-^ 
xonfiriaation of his opiBioOy *^ that difference of styie among 
:the Greeks depended upon such minute diflferencea, that the 
most exact erudition is perbaps only capable of knowing and 
'lK>t feeling them." Proper words in proper places, says Swtft| 
«iake the true definition of a st}ie. Dionysius himself, however, 
tells us that this treatise relates not to the choice of words, (for 
.that was to be the subject of another treatise) but to the arrange- 
jment of .them : if the critic's plan seems ridiculous to the reader, 
jor if lie is involuntarily reminded of tlie golden rule that the fish 
«liould be caught before it is dressed, the fault is not mine. 
JPerhaps the attainments of the young gentleman to whom it is 
addressed, resembled those of Master Stephen, who had ^* bought 
lain a hawk^ and a hood, and bells, and all, and lacked nothiug 
j}Ut a book to keep it by." Most certainly, however, the treatise 
Jlifi r^i *ExKoyr;s is promised, and conditionally only, for the 
jiext year; while in the '^delicious piece of criticism" on 
^^/e the pupil is taught to arrange what he is afterwards to be 
taught to choose. Such is the plan of the ** libelli vere aureoli>" 
which Upton says, '^ certissimum habet omnes omnium statum 
eruditissimos homines maximi semper fecisse," which the Quar** 
terly Reviewer praises so highly, and which I firmly believe, 
and must undertake to prove to be 

The very head and front of this offending*, 

not: only against Homer, Virgil, and Milton, but against truth 
and nature. This treatise 1 must necessarily review, and as 
minutely and carefully as the reader's patience will allow. For 
the present, therefore, I wave all mention of Dionysius, and 
pontent myself with referring the reader to an article in the same 
number of the Quarterly Review as that iihich contains the 
"remarks on oratory. The article will repay him well for the 
trouble of studying it ; and if the same Dionysius, who has been 
vet up as^ a critic, is decried (may I say upself) as an historian; 
if deceit and forgery y more imagination than judgment, an 
indiscriminate reception of hearsay evidence j sound but harshly ; 
if this vaunted critic is called a diffuse, rhetorical writer, ad- 
dicted to theory and speculation ; if he is said to relate an 
incredible event with complacency — to have written entirely to 
please the taste of his Roman readers, and if allusion is made to 
the absurd stories with nhich he has loaded his pages ; if these 
charges are not only made, but proved, by the abfe writer of that 
article ; if they are made against Dionysius, not as a critic, but 
as an historian— as a writer of that class, in which fidelity and 
accuracy are the fir&t and greatest requisites, and hi which the 
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MMgence it Ai» fimej k not ma raeusli^ but condeamftios ;~ 
let me once more ask the reader to allow that I may de in tk§ 
fight, when 1 assert that what we have been taught to beUere 
and admire on the credit of Diooysiiis, Euatathitis, Clarke^* 
Pope^ &€. &€• &c*^ is a childish and mischievous illusiony Ibe 

■ Has not Clarke's oote on AfrM<n»; (Iliad A. v. 67.) misled Dr.Makby 
^nd the Editor of the Indices Attici? What authority do we find for 
iSeif, lodptt, ft/pMtf, &c. } In the future and imperfect tenses of verbs iii 
aw fmre or p«i»y the |Mnaltimate is generally long ; hut 1 should say net 
HwariablyyMDless ^in^w can ba found in Homer, onu^^v in aov author 
whatever. A9 for forming M^vm from w^nvf^^ that rBsembles the 
Indian method of supporting the world ; tor xfp4m7Ai must be formed 
from another verb. The Editor of the Indices Attici ol^ects to u%Shtm ; 
yet in the Wasps of Aristophanes we find (v. 999* Branck) 

^d no authority has yet been produced for xixvxa. As to the present aoq 
imperfect tenses of the verbs in cw, if we reason from analoey, we may 
say the penultimate is short, for the two other classes or contracted 
Yerfos end in <«^ and •«, not m and «» ; and as the « is followed by 
a «" in the future and perfe ct, its length in these tenses does not imply 
Ihat it is long -when followed by a vowel. In his £rst edition pry 
l^altby seems to countenance Morell's rule, '* Verba in. aw natura 
brevia sunt in futuro et imperfecto :" in his second, the matter seems 
to be left in doubt. 

The Attic poets used the contracted forms, and I can produce no 
authorities firom them ; but perhaps the following will suffice, when it if 
recollected that none at all have been produced on the other side. 

'ilf l\ x^xot ttpvio-o-iv 2«JxP<*ov, n if^poKri, Iliad 11. 352^ 

"B^f rlirrt <raf vto; Ifxh pooy s-^jpu k^Iiiv. Iliads. W09i 

'E^air* l<rd(f |XfV xol 'Kivifjuf {fAfXiViff Mia* Odyai. ^. 69^ 

See also Odyss. .£. 396. K. 64. Iliad n. 356. Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 

935, iii. 431. 

O^i iu»rck fAMfett itSfaof «r»XiT« Iliad R. S0T; 

See also Odyss. B. dt. 

aU\ ^tJMit. Homenc Hymns, 9, 3», 

See also Do. Do. 6, 14. 

Mnitatu Satyrus Anthol. i. ^^ 8. 

- I quotr, h ow e v er, not from the originaly but from a <|uotatioa« — 

'Eifiau, nifirM<n, &c. 1 heocritus, 1 7, 1 0. 

X/MMand x^^^ are allowed to be short; and to this class we may add 
yonw on the authoritjK of Homer (Iliad a. 664. Odyss. O. i890» and 
Apollonius Rhodius, iii. 995. In 

ToD( fAh &f' o2;t* &fiuwf ii&n fxjyoc 6yf^ &ifTwf, Odysi. E. 478. 

it does not appear that prenxing the iota has lengthened the alpha ; and 
in another line of the same book, 

the alpha, though long, is not preceded by p or a vcwel. I need not 
notice the power of the digamma in y»^f &c. 
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ignis fatiHis of a heated fancy, and incompiEitible with Ihe itu/ey 
character of Epic Poetry. 

The third witness i$ Demetrius Phalereus. As to bini, I have 
but three questions to ask : first, What individual is meant by, 
diis name i secondly. On what authority is this individual made 
the author of the treatise ntpi ' EpfAy^yeloig i thirdly. In what part 
of that treatise are we to find the '' more particular information, 
on this point i" 

The fourth witness is Hermogenes^ '' a remarkable youtfa^^ 
in whom nature revenged an early precocity of intellect by ai^ 
early imbeciility/' That early precocity is precocity with a, 
vengeance 1 will not attempt to deny ; but if Hermogenes 
*' specifies the particular feet which the Greek orators were 
fond of using, according to the precise feeling of mind whicti 
they wished to excite," he has done what he would probably, 
have let alone if he had consulted Isocrates^ Plato, Aristotle, 
or Cicero. I know little or nothing of his writings except 
from the Reviewer's note^ and two extracts, which are givei^ 
by Simon Bircovius : in one of these extracts Hermogene^ 
seems to have out-Dionysius'd Dionysius, and in the other not 
to have been very scrupulous about '' the particular feet'' of 
the Iliad.' With regard to the Reviewer's note, if we are to give 
Hermogenes any credit for a personal acquaintance with thes 
Athenian orators, or a personal knowledge of their habits, he 
must have been not only an extraordinary youth, but a very 
extraordinary antique ; for Demosthenes and his contemporaries 
flourished in the time of Philip of Macedon, and Hermogenes 
in the time of Marcus Antoninus. 

As to Hegesias, against whom the '' indignant i)rote8t*' is 
made, it appears from Cicero, that instead of ^* neglecting this 
nicety of rhythm," he was in fact more nice than wise, and did 
accomplish that ^' concinnitas,'' for which he was con^jent to 
sacrifice more valuable requisites. '' At Charisii vult Hegesias 
esse similis, isque se ita putat Atticum, ut veros illos prae se 



i** 



« Kdroi/g it iKw^ta rtvx' xuy*5-<r«v, as he observes, afavalffTixiv wi Url, yivo- 

^hns &y»icaOcriws.h r^ 'Hgc^. He is right in saying tfws, for the next word 
is wworai, and w<r<ri» is consequently a trochee. Might he not have 
succeeded better i a 

B«XX', alti is w^al thkuwv xuioyro Oafjumi f 

altl ii nv^L Base. 

i • u .u . , '*'V^"^ '^'"'''* Baf^tiai. ParoBmiae. 

in which there is the additional beauty of an huotoitTwrof. and no need 
of a tmesis? ' 



iSbaM 
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pene a^estes pufet. At quid est tam fractum^ tam minutum, 
tam in ipsa, quam tamen consequitur, poncinnitate puerile ?' 

I now take my leave of the Quarterly Reviewer : 1 may have 
noticed his assertions harshly, but I was obliged to notice them 
strongly ; for to a popular writer in a very popular Review I 
niay say with truth ; 

Koac Tmv doKovvroov dvrou ov roiOToy (riivsh 
. Hitherto I have had little difficulty to overcome; but, as my 
present subject is the supposed Longinus, I feel in some degree 
embarrassed, and must proceed with caution. Let us first 
consider the grounds for attributing the Treatise on Sublimity 
to the secretary of Zenobia, or any Dionysius or Longinus 
whatsoever. 'Fhe usual title of the treatise is Jiovv<rlov Aoyylvw 
Tigl "iVj/ou^, but in the Variae Lectiones^ we find *' Par. et Vat. 
1. AuiWfriw % Ar/ylvov, Laur. melius, *Avcoy6iMv, Sic in 
Catal. Bandinii/' According to Suidas the name of Zenobia's 
secretary is Cassius Longinus, and I doubt much if he or any 
other author was ever known by the name of Dionysius Longi- 
nus. In the work itself no mention is made of any author later 
than the Augustan age, and as no Testimonia Veterum have yet 
appeared, I conclude that none are to be found. As to the 
author's friend, it seems to signify little whether his name is 
PosthumiusTerentianus or Pistumius Florentianus ; for although 
it appears from the treatise that he was a man of learaiug and 
talent, I am not aware that he has been identified by any of the 
critics ; and before 1 conclude this subject I may be able to 
show that the real author, the Great Unkuotsm of an earlier 
day, had no light reason for concealing his own name, and 
giving a fictitious name to his friend. As to the treatise itself, 
Suidas mentions several, though not all the works of Cassius 
Longinus ; no mention however of this Treatise on Sublimity is 
made by him, or, as I believe, by any other author. Yet to the 
Cassius Longinus of Suidas, we add the prasnomen of Diony- 
sius, by virtue of an act of criticism, and then by dropping the 
Cassius, and taking no notice of the i^ or the *Avoav6[uw of the 
Mss. we manufacture our Dionysius Longinus. 



. * De Claris Oratoribus, 83. See also Orator, 67. 
* Though I differ in my conclusion both from Amati and Weiske, I 
n^ust be allowed to refer to their notes, and acknowledge my obligations 
to them. 
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CLINTON'S CIVIL AND LITERARY 
CHRONOLOGY OF GREECE. 

We readily insert the subsequent letter from Mr. Clinton^ in 
reference to the remarks made by us in our last number [C/. JL 
No. Lxii. p. 356.], on his laborious and most useful, work: a 
work which we then recommended most strongly to the notice 
of the literary world; and concerning which we repeat, that a 
diligent perusal of its pages will greatly improve the young, and 
not slightly assist the adult, scholar. It would not answer the 
object we have in view to make our Journal a vehicle for lite- 
rary dispute. Our opinion and Mr. Clinton's answer will be 
now before the public — the final judges in these cases. The 
greater part of our objections will be obviated when Mr. Clin- 
ton puts the finishing stroke to his design of rendering the whole 
of Grecian Chronology as clear and convincing as the part which 
we have had the pleasure of perusing. In reply to Mr. Clinton's 
notice of the Athenian population, A. C. 317. we intend to take 
an early opportunity of examining the question, unUis he should 
kindly anticipate us through the medium of our Journal; or 

otherwise. 

. '. . . f 

, fVelwyn, Herts, July 12M, IS25. ^ 

Sir, — Having observed in the Notice of the Pasti Helle- 
nic], which appears in the Classical Journal, lxii, some ob- 
jections stated, I venture to trouble you with this letter, contain-, 
ing a reply to those objections, trusting that you will have the 
candor to insert iu . . . ! . i 

The reviewer (p. 358) objects in the first place to my divi- 
sion of the subject. He thinks that the battle of' Chaei'onea 
would be a proper termination of the 2d period, and'seems to 
intimate that the 3d period ought to conclude at the ex-, 
tinction of the Achaean league. If we were to confine our 
view merely to the civil affairs of the republics of Proper 
Greece, these two events would undoubtedly be convenient 
epochs. But I proposed to extend my survey to the Greek 
kingdoms of Asia, Macedon^ and Egypt : and, although some 
of these, as the Macedonian, were conquered before the. ex- 
tinction of the Achaean league, yet others subsisted long after 
that date; as, the Syrian Monarchy brings us down within 63~ 
years, and the Egyptian within SO years, of the Christian era. 
The characters which marked the 124th Olympiad were these: 
1. The Achaean league commenced at that date. 2. Great 
revolutions occurred in Asia in consequence of the death of 
Seleucus. 3. The power of the Romans first began to be 
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known aod felt by the Greeks, But the Civil Chronology W93 
only a part of my design; it was also my^purpose to include 
the literature of Greece ; and, with a view to this, the battle of 
Chaeronea was no epoch at all. Demosthenes at that date was' 
slill in the midst of his career; his best oration having been 
delivered eight years later ; Alexis was still in the midst of his 
comic exhibitions; Aristotle had not yet settled at Athens, and. 
the four schools of Philosophy had not yet assumed their ultimate 
and permanent form. But by fixing the termination, of the .£d: 
period at the IMth Olympiad, I arrive at a point at which the 
division of Philosophy into its four sects was now. perfected ; I 
include the whole life of Menander, and the fifst exhibitions of 
the last comic poet of Athens ; and I reach a new literary era, 
the commencement of the school of Alexandria, which is to be 
fixed to the beginning of the reign of Philadelphus. 

The second objection of the reviewer is, '' that I am guilty of 
a species of tautology in mentioning particular persons as flo- 
rishing in difi^erent years : that, if Pythagoras florished in! 639 
and died in 472^ he must have florished during the whole of 
the intermediate time^ and it was unnecessary to mention this." 
— It was my object through the . whole course of the work to 
assemble all the evidence that could be collected for the^es.ta- 
blishment of each particular fact ; and when the time of Pytha- 
goras was to be determined, it was material to record where he 
was placed by the testimonies of ancient writers. Thiis in 5o3. 
I inform the reader that Diodorus placed this philosopher at 
Olymp. 61. in 53 1^ that Clemens and Cyril placed him at 
Olymp. 62. The reader learns at 525 that Eusebius referred 
him to Olymp. 63.4., and at 59.0 that he is mentioned again by 
Eusebius at Olymp. 65. All these were necessary as particles 
of that mass of evidence which collectively enables us to fix the 
time of Pythagoras. The reader again is informed at 546 that 
Hipponax is placed by the marble in the times of Croesus and 
Cyrus; and at 539 that Pliny refers him to Olymp. 60. These 
are two concurrent witnesses, each confirming the other. Pas- 
sages like these are not tautology, but the production of new 
evidence in corroboration of the fact which it is proposed to 
prove. Of Ibycus it is told at B. C. 560. that Suidas places 
him at Olymp. 54. and the reviewer thinks it quite unnecessary 
for me to mention in 539, that Eusebius refers him to. Olympi 
60. But, in my opinion, this latter piece of information is by 
no means rendered superfluous by the former ; fo^ it did not 
follow that because Ibycus florished in 560, he was therefore 
necessarily still alive in 539. In each of the years 49B, 496, 
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405, (which the reviewer quotes as open to th^ same objection) 
the reader will find that new facts are produced. Nor was the 
enumeration of the years of the Ionian war without its object. 
The chronology of that war had been erroneously laid down by 
great authorities, whose positions I examine in the Appendix, 
c. 5.\ and it was necessary to the establishment of my own po- 
sitions, and to the refutation of theirs, that each successive year 
of that war should be carefully marked. The reviewer observes 
that ''if B. C. 513. was the Ist year of Hippias, it required no 
sreat powers of calculation to infer that B. C. 5 1 1 . was the Sd.^' 
'Undoubtedly it did not. But that undeniable proposition has 
been stated by me at B. C. 5 1 1. in order to be made the found- 
ation of an argument. There were apparent contradictions in 
the testimonies to the time of Hippias : he was said to be ex- 
pelled in his Sd year, in his 4th year, and in the £Oth year before 
the battle of Marathon. I therefore state the completion of his 
Sd year in Hecatombsbn, B.C. 511. in order to arrive at the 
conclusion which the reader will find in my Tables^ at B.C. 
510. 

The last objection of the reviewer is to my account of the 
numbers of Attica in B.C. 317, which I state at 539,500. 
He '' cannot comprehend this arithmetic ;^' and ^' it appears to 
him that 21,000 Athenian citizens, 10,000 metiques, and 
400,000 slaves, would give 431,000.^^ It is true that my 
account in the Tables stands at present without explanation, for 
a reason which is hinted in the preface, p. iv.; namely, that this 
explanation was reserved for the Appendix. But the reviewer 
would have had no difiiculty in comprehending my arithmetic, if 
it had occurred to him that 21,000 Athenian citizens expressed 
those only who had votes in the public assembly, or aQ the males 
above the age of tvventy years; that the 10,000 /xstoixoi describ- 
ed only the males of full age ; and that in both these cases the 
women and children were to be added. Mr. Gibbon, and 
others, in order to obtain the total numbers, multiply by 4, and 
state 124,000 as the total free population: the Baron de 
Sainte-Croix, in a dissertation on this subject, in M6m. de 
TAcad. tom. 48, multiplies by 4J, which gives 139,500. I have 
followed the latter mode of computing; and 400,000 slaves 
(which I agree with Gibbon in understanding to express all the 
slaves of either sex and of every age,) add^ to 139,500 free 
inhabitants, will give 539,500 for the total numbers, as I have 
stated them* 

HENRY FYNES CLINTON. 
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SCULPTURE. 

Marmoris aut eboris fabros aut sris amavi — 

HoBAT. Ep, Lib. II. i. 9. 

Xhe winds 'were busb'd on Pindus — and the day 

Balm'd by a thousand sweets^ had died away — 

The wave beneath, the laurel on the hill 

fiask'd in the heaven's blue beauty — and were still : — 

Pomp — Silence— Night were reigning on the Earth. 

Nymph, whom my rude verse worships, at thy birth. 

The Muses rear'd thee in their starry caves^ — 

Lav'd thy fair limbs beneath their holiest waves, — 

And taught the wild soul speaking from thine eye 

To quaff the light of genius from the sky* 10 

There, by lone mount, and vale, and deep-brow'd dell,-— 

There, by the bee-lov'd flowers, and mossy cell,-— 

There, by the glories of the summer noon. 

And the sweet sadness of the midnight moon — 

Thy spirit stor'd within its still recess 

The myriad forms of nature's loveliness ;— 

The grand — the soft — the lofty and the fair 

Woo'd thy warm thoughts — and made their dwelling there. 

'Tis said — what minstrel doubts the legend's tr^ith ? — 

The day-god lov'd thee from thine earliest youth, 20 

And pour d around the musings of thy heart 

The shadowy splendors of bis holiest art— 

To substance nx'd the bright thoughts all his own. 

And breath'd the life of Poe^ to stone. 

Inspirmg visions rose at midnight's hour, 

Wild shapes of Beauty throng'd thy haunted bower. 

Till o'er thy mind creative Genius gr^w, 

And the hand sculptur'd what the Fancy drew. 

Nymph of old Castaly ! thou lov'st to keep 

Thy moon-lit vigils where the Mighty sleep, ^ 

O'er the dim tomb to hold thy silent sway. 

And rear thy marble triumphs o'er decay, 

'Tis thine to fix thro' ages fresh and warm 

The frail perfection of the fading form j-^ 
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And though no more by cool Cephisus' stream* 

The Queen of Beauty haunts the. minstrel's dream—' 

Though now no more on Tempe's classic vale 

Apollo's locks win worship from the gale. 

Yet still thy spells preserve them to the eye, — 

Chain to the earth the bright forms of the sky, — 40 

And raise high spirits from the mine and ore 

That crowds may gaze, — and Genius may adore ! 

To thee, where old ilyssus roves aloiig 
The olive banks all eloquent with song. 
The bright Athenian bent his thoughtful brow, 
Breath'd his young thoughts, and pour'd his lonely vow. 
And the far Isle of Roses ^ o'er the sea 
Rear'd her world's wonder as a shrine for thee. 
Where is that vast Colossus, which bestrode 
The free waves like Ambition f — while they flow'd 50 

Hushing their wrath like slaves — as through yon arch 
Fraught with earth's wealth, the proud barks went their march i 
Where is that brazen pomp was wont to throw 
Back on the sun the glory of his glow— 
And seem'd the Genius of that daring clime. 
Dazzling all eyes, and form'd for every time — 
Earth at its feet and Heaven upon its brow-— 
Symbol of Greece, — and art Thou nothing now? 

Enough !— ron forms unwreck'd beneath the blast 
Or blight of ages, be our wonder cast — .60 

Is it a Goddess ? lo ! I bend the knee 
Dream of heaven's beauty ! let me worship thee !— 
Thou art indeed too lovely for the earth 
As earth is now — thy charms are of the birth 
Of her first morn— when every flower was trod 
And every fount was hallow'd by its God — 
And brighter beings wander'd from above 
To win the treasure of a mortal's love. 
Oh ! o'er the sculptor's spirit pour'd each ray 
Which inemory hoarded of that golden day, — 70 

Each thought of grace, or goddess lingering still 
By silver stream, or Oread-haunted hill. 



va/xhav. 

Eurip. Med, 842. 
^ Ebodes. 
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All M*hich the soul deems bright, or passion dear — 

When his wild fancy turn'd — and fix'd them here! 

Oft at deep noon — what time the wearied gale 

Slept on the violets — while the shadowy vale, 

The fairy music of the wood-bird's lay. 

The glad bee murmuring on his perfumed way, 

The green leaves laughing in the quiv'ring beams, 

LuH'd the luxurious spirit in wild dreams. 80 

Oft hath the marvel of thy beauty stole 

Sweet shape, along the visions of my soul ! 

Ev'n as when young Adonis woo'd thy vow, — 

Ev'n as thou glowest from the marble now, — 

Ev'n as thou stood'st 'mid vanquish'd Gods above. 

In breathing, palpable, embodied love. 

Terrible ! mark, and tremble ! — fold by fold 
See round the writhing sire' the enormous serpent's roH'd, 
Mark the stern pang — the clench'd despairing clasp — 
The wild limbs struggling with that fatal grasp — 90 

The deep convulsion of the laboring breath — 
Th' intense and gathering agony of death. — 
Yet 'mid the mortal's suffering still is view'd 
The haughty spirit shaken — not subdu'd 
Tho' nature faint, tho' every fibre burst, 
Sdath'd — ^stifled — crush'd-:— let , vengeance wreak its worst. 
Fate — terror^— hell-7-let loose your powers of ill. 
Wring the rack'd form — ^the soul can scorn you still. 

Nymph of my song J I turn my glance, and lo ! 
The Archer-god speeds vengeance from his bow. — 1.00 

Not, as when oft, amid his Delian glade, 
The Lord of Beauty knelt to mortal maid^ 
Not as when winds were hush'd — and waves lay mute 
Listing, and luU'd beneath, his silver lute, — 
£ut like the terrors of an angry sky, 
^Clouds on his brow, and lightning in his eye. 
*The footadvanc'd — the haughty lips apart— 
The voice just issuing from the swelling heart — 
The breathing acorn— Yet 'mid that scorn appear 
No earthlier passions mix'd with human fear ; 1 10 

The God speaks from the marble not the less 
Than when heaven brightens with his loveliness. 



' Laocoon. 
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And o'er each limb th' enaihor'd Graces play, 

Leave wrath its pride, but steal its gloom away. 

Yes, at those feet, the bard of Isis sung^' 

Oft in deep love the maiden's form was flung, 

And her soul fed on passion, till her thought 

Madden'd beneath the anguish it had sought. 

And health with hope departed — and the flush 

Of fever deepened o'er youth's purer blush — 120 

Grief's canker prey'd upon her withering bloom. 

And love's wild vision woke but in the tomb. 

Ev'n thus of old the Cyprian sculptor^ view'd 
The star-like form which blest his solitude. — 
From earth, and earthly beauty be had flown. 
And grav'd a dream of loveliness on stone ; — 
And made a temple of his beating heairt. 
To worship the perfection of his Art. — 
And aye he knelt adoring — none were near 
The empassioned homage of his vows to hear. 130 

The unpeopled forest, and the murmuring wave — 
The shadowy twilight of his lonely cave, — 
The mystic language of the rushing viind — 
Nurs'd the voluptuous madness of bis mind. 
He rain'd warm kisses on the unconscious face, — 
Woo'd the mute marble to his wild embrace, — 
Gaz'd till the cell swam round his reeling eyes, — 
And the chill air was burning with his sighs, — 
Hung on that lip, alas ! so vainly fair— 

And breath'd at last his very being there. 140 

O'er the cold cheek rose Passion's blushing hue — 
Slowly to life the kindling statue grew. 
Caught the warm spirit from his soul's excess. 
And breath'd and mov'd in living loveliness. 

Years have roU'd on, alas ! no longer now 
Round Hellas' sword blooms Freedom's myrtle bough. 
There, 'mid the gorgeous piles which still proclaim, 
Unchang'd, the changes of her fallen fame, 
Smit by the bolt, and bow'd beneath the blast 
Of fate, — she sits — the spectre of the past. — 150 



< I allude to the stoiy of the '* Maid of France," which has beenuso 
beautifully applied by Mr. Milman. 
* PjrgmalioD. 
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Yet still the warm Italian loves her lore^ 

Gleans the rich harvest from each haunted shore* 

O'er his rude harp the Roman minstrel flings 

Flowers from her wreath, and music from her strings ; 

And from his native banks to Tiber's tide 

Th' Athenian sculptor wafts the Parian pride-^ 

Glows the live statue, and the polish'd dome. 

And Greece hath found a second birth in Rome. 

Still the young Faun amid the wild flowers sleeps — 

Still his carousal hoar Silenus keeps— 160 

And still Diana's beauty glows as dear 

As when Endymion lur'd her from her sphere. 

Still unsubdued amid the wrecks of years 

Her lofty spear Athenian Pallas rears,^ — 

And still — ^tho' thunder waits not on bis nod, 

Thron'd in his grandeur sits the imperial God. 

Still in mad mirth the Bacchanalian throng 

Weave the wild dance, and raise the frantio song — 

And calm in stern repose — (his labors done) 

Stands, like a sleeping storm, Alcmaena's son. 170 

Behold where in his nerv'd and naked might 
Rushes the Circus Champion to the fight — 
Stretches the gaunt arm in its sweeping length — 
Starts from each limb the eloquence of strength — 
On the bent brow Pride, Power, and Conquest reign. 
From the curv'd lip the spirit breathes disdain — 
And all the savage in his sternest mood 
Speaks from the form unawed and unsubdued !— 
Where mid yon puny race of courts can be. 
Son of the woods ! the champion meet for thee i 1^ 

The strife is o'er-^-ev'n as a broken bow 
Nerveless and spent-^-the Teraible lies low ! — 
He leans upon his hand-^the lion crest 
Bows to the dust — and from the untam'd breast 
Falls drop by drop life's tide-*-the eye is dim, 
And o'er the buckler .droops the giant limb— • 
And Death is on the Mighty !-— aye thou proud 
And guilty city 1 let thy ruthless crowd 
Pour o'er their prey the mockery of their mirth, 
Blood with those echoes calls forth from the earth — 160 

And Heaven full soon shall answer. — Hurrying forth 
Sweeps on dark wings the whirlwind of the North-r- 
Hush — it hath past ! — By Tiber's glassy wave 
Crouches — where Brutus trod — ^yon supple slave ! 
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Where (he voluptuous Caesars held their sway^ 

Couch'd with the Vandal^ saddens stern Decay ; 

Where in those halls^ Harmonia wak'd her strings^ 

Hark the harsh shout of Gothic revel rings ; 

And o'er the pillar'd pomp and trophied arch 

Gaunt Havoc speeds her desolating march. ^00 

But from the midnight of Time's dullest dream 

Be our's to w^ke, and hail the earliest beam. — 

Ages have past — a sti^r is in the skies — 

The clouds are rent — and light and Leo rise. — 

See^ from eadi crumbling stone and mouldering bust 

Admiring Genius clears th' unhallow'd dust ! — - 

The buried pomp of years awakes once more — 

The solemn Earth gives up her silent store- — 

And the vi^orld's second morning pours its rays, 

Bright as of old, on Michael's eagle gaze! 210 

Approach and reverence, stranger ! calm and lone 
The Prophet Chief' claims homage from his throne, 
From that broad brow, clos'd lip, and marble cheek. 
And high repose, no hUroan passions speak- — 
But power and majesty, august and proud. 
Brood o'er the awful in^age, — like a cloud ! 
And in the lines of that unearthly face 
The eye of fancy in its gaze might trace 
Deep visions of the future — the sublime 

And mystic secrets of primsieval time — £20 

And the rapt holiness of him who heard 
Thro' flame and darkniess God's Eternal Word ! 

There the young shepherd^ stands, as when he trod 
The earth, exulting in the might of God. — 
Scom'd the strong armor, and the giant limb — 
And knew the Lord of Hosts was over him! 
Round his light form no sheltering garments cling. 
He wields no weapon but the simple sling. 
Yet in the advancing step — the lofty mien — 
The calm stern front — ^the undaunted soul is seen. 230 

Tho' armies shrink around him ; — tho' the brave 
Doom in sad thought his rashness to the graved — 
God, who preserv'd him from the Lion,^ here 
Is not less mighty — wherefore should he fear ? 



* Moses, by. Michael Angelo. ^ David, by Michael A ngelo. 

3 « David said moreover. The Lord that delivered roe out of the paw 
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Alas for nations ! — while we gaze, the spark 
Of kindling light expires-"— and we are dark — 
E'en while the glad^'ning minstrel turns to bless 
This Tadmor smiling thro' Time's wilderness — 
The brief and lonely incense of his breath 
But wakes — ^like Nero's miisic: — amid death. 240 

Again long years ! — ^from Superstition's chain 
And the dull torpor of her gloomy reign 
Thou wakest, Rome ! — like Rhesus, but to feel 
Deep in thy heart, the foeman's fatal steel ! — 
Scorning thy pride^ and scoffing at thy faith, 
Sweeps the fierce Gaul to slaughter and to scathe — 
And darkly brooding o'er thy vanquish'd wall 
Thy rebel Eagles triumph in thy fall. 

Pass we with one brief curse, from Glory's toil. 
The strife^ the rout, the conquest and the spoil ; 250 

Let thrones arise and crumble at a breath. 
And man exult in shackles or in death — 
These are no fitting subjects for my lay; — 
To colder climes we. wing our wandering way — 
And turn where glows in yonder gorgeous, dome. 
The Parian pomp of Hellas, and of Rome.' 
Proud plumes are waving in the silent air. 
The warriors of the earth are gather'd there — 
Fair Britain's sons — the fearless and the free ; 
Romantic Spain, thy haughty chivalry ; — 260 

And that old warlike race, for whom the pride 
Of the blue Danube rolls its lordly tide^ 
Hush'd the 'vain taunt, and aw'd the exulting eye. 
Silently stalks the yengefuLPrussiah by — 
While in rude contrast to the stately crest. 
The dazzling crosslet, and the glittering vest. 
With rugged garb, and wondering looks, pass on 
The stem and simple wanderers from the Don. 
But oft like clouds amid that gorgeous throng 
Dark angry forms sweep loweringly along. 270 

Not theirs the rapt delight— the soul's deep trance — 
Grief wrings the heart, and passion fires the glance. 



of the lion J and out of the paw of the bear, he will deliver me out of the 
hand of this Philistine/' 1 Sam. xvii. 37. 

' I need scarcely observe that I allude to the collection of the Louvre, 
to which the troops of the Allies, when at Paris, resorted in such num- 
bers. 
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Ani ever from tbe writhing Up^ tbe wrath ; 

Of fierce and struggling spirits flashes forth* 

The mutter'd ven^aoce^ and the scornful jest — 

The pent volcano of the laboring breast — 

The unconquer'd hatred of the powerless wUl, 

That bitter comfort of the conquered still! — 

But ye^ upon whose marble brows serene 

Ages of night in clouds and storms have been, 280 

And pass'd like vapors from the morning star, 

Hallowing the beauty which they could not mar ; 

Ye, 'mid the littleness of human life. 

The fading triumph, and the empty strife, 

Calm in your lofty grandeur glance below 

Unmov'd by passions which ye never know. — ^ 

While Empires fall around you, — ye retain, 

Gods of the mind, your everlasting reign ! — 

And changeless in your power, behold the tide 

Of fate but bear fresh homage to your pride. £90 

lio I as of old ye stand ! the deep blue sky 

Of Rome again hangs o'er you, and the eye 

Which hails you in your native seats enshrin'd 

Gleans from all round meet moral for the mind. 

Yes ! there from every clime shall Genius bring 
The vows and inoense of her earliest spring ; 
And to those fanes the pilgrim still shall roam^ 
And Sculpture find her altar and her home* — 
Warm'd into life beneath these genial skies^ 
Round the far Dane' what fair creations rise ! 300 

Here when the moon-light o'er those myrtle groves 
flings its pale beam, the German Wanderer^ roves^ 
And bears rich visions home, to gild the cell 
Where, lone and tpusing. Fancy loves to dwell. 
The bright Enthusiast, of the Isle shall trace 
In colder climes each welWemembec'd grace; 
Recall and rival all that Greece hath known, 
'And wake, like Chantry^ Eloquence from atone. 
And there, fair land! thine own Canova still 
Rears o'er thy woes the triumphs of his skill; 310 

Charming the Gods again to haunt the earth. 
And waking Beauty to a second birth. 

Though fair the way the pilgrim may have past. 
Turns he not home exultingly at last i 

* Thorwaldsen. ^ Danneker. 
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And though in climes to Muse and Memorjr dear 

My soul is liogering-^I recall it here* 

Lo ! where through cloistered aisles, the softened day 

Throws o*er the form a " dim religious" ray. 

In graven pomp, and marble majesty, 

Stands the immortal Wanderer of the sky ' — 320 

The sage, who borne on Thought's sublimest car. 

Tracked the vague Moon, and read the mystic Star. — 

Sway'd from the planet, or the desert cloud, 

To him the Spirits of the Night were bow'd. 

Hoar Time reveal'd his marve1s*^Nature drew 

Her secret veil from his undazzled view — 

For him, her glowing depths had solemn speech,-— 

And myriad worlds — ^life — glory — God in each. 

Hymning high joy through Heaven's eternal dome, 

Blaz'd from the darkness round Jehovah's Home ! 330 

Mark ye — how well the kindling Sculptor took 

The sweeping robe — ^the majesty of look — 

And o'er each feature's lofty beauty wrought 

The deep intense pervading soul of thought. 

And that ethereal sunshine which in him 

Life could not cloudy and Passion could not dim. 

As if the spirit which had wing'd its way 

Through Heaven, had purg'd each earthlier sense away. 

Oh, may his influence hallow yet the scene 

Where once the lustre of his life hath been* 340 

And, though perchance in vain. Ambition's toil. 

Youth's dreaming hope, and Labor's midnight oil. 

Yet, ere the evil days of strife and sin 

Have thrown their shadows o'er the light within. 

Learn we from him that truth least understood, — 

Man is most great while struggling to be good. 

My harp's rude notes are dying— ^all too long. 
My soul hath pour'd its spirit into song^ 
And yet I pause. What though the weeds I bring 
Waft no rich incense from the breathing spring i 350 

I pause — a Northern Votary's wreath to twine. 
Land of the Roman, round thy min'd shrine. 

Oh, from thy lore if e'er his mind hath caught 
For fancy fire, or energy for thought ; 



■ These and the following lines, which refer to the statue of Newton 
in Trinity College Chapel, have been added by the permission of the 
Vice-Chancellor, since the adjudication of the prize. 
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If from the sculpturM forni> and sacred strain. 
For him the beauty was not wak'd in vaio, — 
Then all ingrateful would the Minstrel be 
Had not his lyre one parting note for thee ! . . 

Oh ! as the Image^ in that fabled scene' 9 

In which Leontes mourns his buried Queen, ' 360 

Came from the dim concealment of longjears, 
(As rainbows shine thro' Nature's clouds and tears) 
And bright with smiles descended from above • 
Glowing with joy, and redolent of love — 
Oh, thus from shrouded pomp, and silence deep, 
Where Memory sits to ponder and to weep, 
Italia, wake ! the hues of life resume, 
And smile away the terrors of the tomb. 

E. G. LYTTON BULWER, 

FELLOW-COMMONER OF TRINITY HALL. 



Literary Notices concerning Cicero's lost Treatise 

De Gloria. 

No. I. 

The reader is indebted to William Roscoe, Esq. of Liverpool, 
distinguished alike by learning, eloquence^ patriotism, philan- 
thropy, and virtue, for the following translation from Tirabos- 
chi's work. He observes in a letter to me, which accompanied 
it, dated Toxteth Park, June 14, 1825 ; — *' By the same band 
you will receive a. translated extract from Tiraboschi, containing 
his sentiments respecting the charge brought against Alcyonius, 
of having plundered and perhaps destroyed the Book of Cicero 
de Gloria. I am apprized of this debate, although I have not 
entered into it particularly, as I ought perhaps to have done, in 
the Ijife of Leo X. The opinions of Tiraboschi appear to me 
to be on this, as on most other joccasions, sensible and candid ; 
and it will afford me great pleasure, if you should find them of 
any use." 



' Winter's Tale. Act v. Scene 3. 
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I'«W6o«cfti, T. r. p. 240; - - 
Before we pass on^. two literary subjects offer themselves 
to our examination : these are the accusations brought against 
Petrus Alcyohius, and Carol. Sigonios^ two of the Italian literati; 
the first of them charged with. having suppressed the work of 
Cicero de Gloria, which came to his hands^ after having plun- 
dered it of some of its finest passages to enrich his book de £r-> 
ilio: the other. of having published a treatise. of his own de 
Consolatiohe, pretending it was that which we know was written 
by Cicero on the death of his beloved TuUia. With respect to 
the first of these it is certain that in the. time of Petrarch a copy 
of the book de Gloria was still in existence. He has himself 
stated, at length, in what mannei* it came into his hands, and how 
it was lost. Raimondo Soranzo, whom Petrarch calls Super^ 
antius,. ^nd whom he denominates a venerable old man, had 
these books in his library,- and:made a present of them to Pe- 
trarch. He knew their value, and esteemed them accordingly. 
When a person, who had been one of his masters in his youth, 
and loved and esteemed him beyohd-^ all his other pupils, bor- 
rowed Uiem from him, pretending to. have occasion for them in 
a work in which he was engaged, the gratitude of Petrarch 
would not permit him to refuse. After several years, hearing 
nothing respecting them, he enquired after them from his mas- 
ter, who, under various pretexts, eluded hjs researches. On 
being further pressed, he at length acknbwleged, that through 
his poverty he had been compelled, to pledge them. Petrarch 
was . desirous' of: knowing in whose ^hands they were, that he 
might redeem them with his own money; but tUe master, asham- 
ed, could never, be prevailed on to discover it, and Petrarch 
could not adopt harsher measures. At length the old man 
died; whilst j^etrarch was in France, and he again used every 
means, but in vain, to recover the books. From this period no 
mention appears to* be 'made of them for a considerable time. 
We have a letter from .Beatus Rhenanus to Pirckheimerus in 
1531, from which we perceive he thought that Pirckheimer had 
a copy: *' Exspectamus aliquid veterum librorum a te; Cice^ 
ronem de Gloria^ eumdem de Fita beata, quasdam ejus Ora- 
times S^c. nisi tanto thesauro solus frui vis. Anfabulam nar- 
ravit ille noster?" Which last words, not adverted to by Fabri- 
cius, inform us that Rhenanus only knew by the relation of 
others, that such works ^^ere in the possession of his friend; and 
that he had some doubts whether he had not been imposed on; 
and this was probably the case, as nothing has since been heard 
respecting them. 
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This, however, was not the case with respect to that which, 
according to Paullus Manutinsi was in the library of Bemardua 
Justinianus; since from this the accusation arises against Aky« 
onius. Let us first observe the account of Manutius. ** These 
books/' says he, " were known to the time of our fathers; for 
Bern. Justinianus, in the Index to his Books, registers Cicero 
de Gloria^ Having left his whole library as a legacy to a mo-* 
nastery of nuns, this book, afterwards sought for with great dili* 
gence, could not be found. Every one believed that Petrus 
Alcyonius/ to whom, as their physician, the nuns gave leave to 
inspect their library, had stolen it, and certainly in his work de 
Eocilio there are aome passages which seem, not by Alcyonius, 
but by some more able writer/' Thus far Manutius. About 
the same time a similar accusation was brought against Alcyo* 
nius by PauUus Joviua, in his Eiogies, first printed in 1546. 
although he does not inform us how Alcyonius obtained this 
book of Cicero, nor positively asserts the fact, but only says there 
was great suspicion of it. Fabricius and Mazzuchelli cite in 
confirmation of this literary theft of Alcyonius, Christ. Longo^ 
lius in his Letters, Giraldi in his book on the Poets of his own 
Times, and Petr. Victorius in the Preface to his Commentary on 
the Poetics of Aristotle, and others^ whose authority is of no 
weight but when supported by more ancient writers. But as to 
the three before«-mentioned authors, 1 have seen and read the 
passages cited by Fabricius and Mazzuchelli, and have not 
found a vestige of this theft attributed to Alcyonius ; so little 
must he trust to the citations of others, who wishes to write 
with accuracy. The whole of the charge is therefore reduced 
to the testimony of Manutius and Jovius. But how much is 
there to combat, and to overthrow them i They speak of matters 
long before their own times, for Bern. Justinianus, who left the 
treatise de Gloria with other books to the nuns by his will, died 
in 1489; and these two authors wrote about the middle of the 
succeeding century. Besides Justinianus lived £0 years, and 
upwards, after the invention of printing, and can we suppose 
that an accomplished individual as he was, would not have taken 
measures for publishing this work of Cicero, so rare as it then 
was? Besides Alcyonius was only accused when he was no 
longer able to defend himself. His book c/e Exilio was printed 
by the elder Aldus in 1522, and be died at the end of 152,7, or 
beginning of 1528 — that is, many years before the accusation of 
Manutius and Jovius. Of the authors, who wrote in his lifetime, 
no one has charged him with this literary offence, which would 
certainly not have been the case with respect to a man, who was 
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such an object of envy and hatred to the greater part of the liien 
of learning then living. Even his contemporary Pierius V^Ie- 
rianus accuses him of having suppressed a mathematical work of 
Petrus Marcellus, but says not a word on this other subject ; 
and Liougoliusy also a contemporary, and unfriendly to him, as 
appears from bis Letters, has nothing on this bead. We havd 
even a Letter from Celio Calcagnino to Gian^Franeesco Pico; 
Prince of Miranduia^ in which, on sending him the work of 
Alcyonius, he accompanies it with great praise. Hence it 
seems probable, that this was a calumnious accusation brought 
forward by the enemies of Alcyonius, when he was no longer 
able to defend himself. This bequest of books from Justinia-^ 
nus to a monastery of nuns, (for in all the editions of Manutiui 
we read Monacharum, and not Monachx>rum^ as Fabricius has 
it,) appears too ridiculous and improbable, particularly as we 
are not told what monastery it was. 

These reasons have induced many modem writers to defend 
Alcyonius against this accusation, and we may examine what 
has been said by Mencheuius, J. Le Clerc, the Italian Jour- 
nalists, and others. The celebrated Magliabechi wrote two 
letters on the subject to Menchenius, which would have thrown 
much light on it, but they did not arrive till after the publication 
of his book^ nor have they ever, to my knowlege, been printed; 
Fabricius has cited a Letter of Magliabechi as having been 
printed in the Acts of Leipsig^ 1707^ but I find there only the 
notice of such a Letter, with a short statement of its contents. 
Settins aside, however, all these reasonings, I conceive that n 
perusal of the works of Alcyonius is alone sufficient to defend 
him against this charge. I have read them through, and 1 con- 
fess 1 cannot see how it is possible to maintain such an accusa- 
tion — for whether it be pretended that he incorporated and 
transfused the whole or a great part of the work of Cicero, or 
only some small fragments of them here and there, into his wri- 
tings, I may observe, as to the first supposition, that I defy any 
person who has read the work of Alcyonius to make such an 
assertion, with the least appearance of probability. The work 
of Cicero de , Gloria can only be a treatise showing in what 
glofy consists, or the means of obtaining it, the advantages de- 
rived from it, and similar sentiments. What can these have' to 
do with the work of Alcyonius, which treats of nothing but ex- 
ile, and shows that this, and the effects that attend it, are not so 
grievous and troublesome as are commonly supposed? If he 
speaks of honors, it is only to show their vanity, and to explain 
bow we may live without them, which is very different from the 

VOL. XXXIL CI. Jl. NO. LXIIL I 
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sefi^mepl of Cie«ro« it m^y be iidiied t\i%t inaa| faeu '89^ 
iD^iljr authors of later times ure cited ; tpat many things are re- 
cpunted of tbjls 9g^ in which Alcyonius liv^d ; that a great p9f t 
of his siBCond Di^togue 19 intended to refute the book of Phitarch 
dfi Vjta iUu9tri. So ibfit if we coMld poliect evecy f>aMi^ 
wl^ich AlcyopiUi could have purloined from Cteero, they qofilcl 
sGnrcely aoiounl to a few pages. The consequence of this 
would be, that Alcyonius might have a seuteace or two hei^e 
and there in his wprks : but for what purpose I He was either 
capalil^ of imiutitig in his works the style of Cicero ^ and if^tbat 
case what glory CWM he derive from a small part of the books 
de Gloria mserted in his works^ when the whole shoMld h$ve 
been in the s^me style ? or he was not capable ; and liow coui4 
he then expect t|iat by a few elegant sentences he coukl raise 
tl>e character of his whole work i or bow could he flatter himself 
that the theft would not be known^ and that many persons wouM 
not perceive that the feathers were not bis own, ahbough they 
inight not know from what bird they had been plucked i and 
lastly, how can we be certain that his copy of the work eif 
Cicero was tmique, and that another might not exist \t\ sonie 
other library? 

To me, then, it does tH>t seem probable, that Alcyouius vias 
guilty of this offence. — Nor in reading bis treatise do I discover 
that diversity of style which is observed by JMaoulius. T^ speal 
my ppipipn, the book of Alcyonius appears to be wr)t|e» fof 
the most part in an elegant and polisheil style, but far enough 
from fli^ strength, the miyesty, and the eloquence of Cicero^ as 
maiiy others have remarked, &c. Sec. 

He. then gives a specii^en of the style of Alcyonius. 

E. H. BARKER. 

Thetford, July, 18«5. 



ORATIO 

In Volkgii Regalis Medicojiirn Londinensis JEdibm 
Novishablia die Dedkationis, Junii xxy, m.dcccxxv, 
ab Henrico |)alfori>,, Baroneito^ Medkq i^^4< 
Ordimarhj Prasidie. 

XiiTSi non vereor, Socii, ut vobis hoc festo die satisfacia|EU< 
quippe qui me tam beniguo semper S9liti sitis animo ampjlecti ; 
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quique operate cuhimque meiini^ qualescunque em deoitiin fue- 
rint, in rebus vestris administraildis tain comiter otntii tempore 
acceperitis \ cum me tamen tauta doctorum Hospitum frequen- 
tia circumfuMim video — cum tot apud noa conspicio utriusque 
Senatus lumina^ tot publici consilii Auctores^ tot Regias prosa- 
pm Principes,«»atque^ bos inter, illustrissimum ilium Princi* 
pem, rei militaris nostras praesidium et decus^ — pertimescete 
me, confiteor, et parum abesse, quin me muneris bodie suscepti 
poeniteat. Qua nimirum ratione, dicendo aiiquid proferam eo- 
rum auribus et judicio dignum, qui, in niaximis Imperii negotiis 
versati, inter eloquentissimos in curia eloquentiae palmam facile 
ferant f Quomodo eorum pertrectem animos, aut conciliem no- 
bis eos, qui, etsi prima labra admoverint istis iisdem sciential 
fontibus, quibus et nosnielipsi in alma Acad^mia proluimus, ad 
majora tamen et ad altiora se continuo accinxerint, et nibil ultra, 
in omni vitae et studiorum decursu, aut commune nobiseum atlt 
cognatum habuerint ? Quod sperandum tamen esset ab ista be- 
nignitate, quae honesti nihil ac iibefalis a se alienum putat, id 
Kodie, Optimates, voluntas in nos vestra comprobavit ; et ex 
hoc magno illustrium virorum conventu plane intelligere lieet, 
quanti faciant ilH utilissimam et antiquissimam hanc artem Ao»- 
tram, et quanta earn benevolentia, quanto favore prosequi ve- 
Hnt, 

Audacter igitur et hilari voce gratulor vobis, Socii, qudd 
hocce templum Apollinis dignum institutis et arte vestra, d^- 
num Antecessoribus vestris^ dignum hac illustri Procerum eo- 
rona refecistis,— quod^ e coHuviope et tenebris emersi, tatidem 
aliquando in luce iterum et in splendore versamini. 

Frobe norant Majores nostri, quam omni ex parte necessa- 
rium esset, Domum suam, unde procederent in publicum aucto- 
ritatis signa, in urbana frequentia, in congresstone hominum, et 
in oculis civium posuisse. J acta sunt igitur fundamenta Troja? 
nostras, (quam, temporum ratione et inclinatione ducti, non sine 
Diis Penatibus tamen, reliquimus,) ea amplitudine et dignitate^ 
quibus arx et prassidium publicas salutis esse deberent. IntiMo, 
ita jacta sunt a viris prudentissimis, ut, dum necessitatibus rerute 
duarum commode et eleganter inservireht, et jucundissimafe is^ 
Sociorum convictioni satisfacerent, voluntatem eadem et reve» 
rentiam populi sibi vindicarent. Jacta sunt aotem et fttlspicato 
et temporibus aniuis. Quippe civilis belli molestits et tempes- 
latibus successerat modo Pax ; et Pacis comites Otiique social 
sunt Artes liberates. Medicina igitur, quae jam w6e ab aetate 
Linacri> necessitudinent cum litteris arctissimani habuerat, pbi- 
losoptiiam quoque turn deQHim amptexa, scientiae dignitatem 
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adepta erat. Circuitum etenim sanguinis aliquot ante annos 
detexerat et demonstraverat Harveius ista ipsa philosophandi 
methodo^ quam solam esse sanam et sinceratn docuerat Verula- 
mus, posteri autem perfectam prorsus atque otunibus numeris 
absolutam esse decreverunt. 

Quantum contulerit ad philosophise istius^ in qua de Natura 
disputator, studium incitandum admirabilis humani corporis fa- 
bricatlo adeo felici solertia patefacta et exposita^ non necesse est 
hodie dicere. Quod nobis certe reb usque nostris supra omnia 
felix faustumque fuit^ eo tempore quotquot essent in Physicis 
subtilissimi, quotquot in rerum causis exponendis exercitatissimi, 
ii Regio hortatu coierant, et in inclytam istam Societatem coop- 
tabantur^ e qua^ ceu fonte perenni, profluxit> (et, Praeside isto 
eximio duce atque auspice, profluit indies^ atque in omne porro 
sevum piofluxura est,) omnigena Scientia, et quicquid ad artium 
incremental aut ad vits cultioris utilitatem possit conferre. 

Nee sane mirandum est, Socii, quoniam cum hoc genere phi- 
losophiae magnam habet familiaritatem Medicina, non minimam 
partem egregiae istius Societatis medicam fuisse artem professos. 
Sumere autem vobis superbiam licet, quod vestri fuerunt Entii, 
Cronii, Scarburii, Glissonii, (quorum ut erat quisque suae artis 
p6ritissimuS| ita naturae interpretandae scientissimus); quod vestri 
sunt hodie, qui Chemiam ahius scrutentur et perspiciant, ^' qui 
errantium stellarum cursus, progressiones, institiones '' feliciter 
notent et intelligant. 

Hac opportunitate temporis autiquae nostras conditae sunt 
s^des; quae ut sit '^eadem nostras fortuna Domus,^' faxit Deus 
Optimus Maximus ! 

Mec temere et inconsulto in his precibus spem ponimus, 
quoniam nostra hsec Respublica optimis temperata est legibus 
et institutis, et in omni recto studio atque humanitate versamur. 
Neque enim quemquam, prius civjtate nostra donamus, quam 
disciplinis iis veteribus, (quae, etsi non faciunt medicum, aptio- 
rem tamen Medicinae reddunt,) instructus fuerit; quam erudi- 
tione, viro libero digna, penitus fuerit imbutus; quam, quid 
medicum deceat, quid omni ex parte pulchrum sit et honestum, 
didicerit. Longe enim aliud est in Materia Medica exercitatuni 
esse, aliud mederi. 

Nee majore studio, nee spe uberiore, nee amplioribus aut ad 
gratiam aut ad dignitatem praemiis commoti, hoc opus suscepe- 
runt Antecessores nostri, quam quibus et nos hodierno die. 
Quidni enim f Pecuniam a prudentissimis et integerrimis Testa- 
menti Radcliviani Curatoribus accepimus, (''non parca manu 
suffectam, sed libera/') quali ipse Radclivius munificentissimus,; 
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si in vivis foret^ civibus suis^ quos dilexit, quibus ipse vicissim 
in deliciis fuit^ largiehdo stippeditasset, O fortunatum Radcli* 
yium^ et, siquis alius, inyidendum ! cujus virtuti licuerit et in 
vita et in morte humano generi benefacere, 
• Nee vestro caruimus patrocinio, lUustres publici consilii 
Aiictores! Quippe vos^ felicis hujusce gentis famae.consulehtes, 
et saluti vitseque civium prospicientes, non aliehum a prudentia 
aut a dignitate vestra duxistis^ nostris votis. respondere, nostris 
rebus opitulari. Quod igitur ab optimo Rege situm, ubi hoc 
artis nostrae theatruni, idenique bouarum litterarum domicilium, 
statueremus^ vestram operam, favorem vestrum apud Principem 
intcrponendo, procuravistis ; summas, quas possumus, gratiaa 
agimus, sununas semper acturi,— dum haec mcenia durando 
perstabun^ dum salutaris haec professio laudem apud Britannos 
et bbservantiam habebit. 

: Sed, quod maximum est, Socii, et supra omnia dona, quem- 
cunque Vos in Praesidis locum elegeritis. Rex eum statim Re* 
gionim Medicorum ordini adscribi jussit ; sacram scilipet suam 
valetudinem vestris consiliis, vestrae curse tuendam commis- 
surus. 

Si quis hujus beneficii gratiam institutis nostris, et discipiinis 
lis deberi putet, quas Majorum nostrorum sapientia, ad Medi- 
cinam rite et decore exercendam necessarias esse statuit ; nse is 
nee inepte neque sine consilio judicat. Recordamini eteuim, 
Socii, quanta inter bella, quantam inter victoriarum messem, 
pacis studia, doctrinami et litteras hunianibres Pater Pairite fo- 
verit atque aluerit ; quali benignitate studiis iis deditos! accepe- 
rit ; quali hoQore memoriam eorum proseeutus sit^ qui vitam 
per artes inventas excoluere. 

At quanti Rex bonus ille noster litteras faciat, argumentum 
est instar omnium Bihliotheca.ista eximia a venerando Patre 
companata, quam in jus Populi cedere voluit. O magnificum 
et vere Regium munus ! et a Te Principe uno post tot saecula 
publicae utilitati concessum ! O sapienter factum ! Probe eteiiim 
noras, quantum illud ^TXHS lATPEION, quod Bibliothecas 
magni illius ^gjpti Regis inscriptum fuit> ad conformandas 
homiuum mentes auimosque valeat ; quantum nos ad virtuteni 
percipiendam colendamque moveant illustrium virorum ima- 
gines, ab omni vetustate litteris proditae ; quantum ad leges et 
instituta nostra perno^cenda, et ad aestimandam veram istam 
libertatem nostram ab illis oriundam, conferat veterum rerum 
puUicarum contemplatio ; qudntum denique bomiiii digne de 
seipso sentire, digne agere, suadeat scientia. 

Te igitur, augustissime Rex * quod in periculosissimis tempo. 
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ribtts totam feie EorofMiBi, cum diutomo et difBcHi bdlo pre-* 
meretur ab acenimo koste, non debdlando nisi a luwtro Duee 
Duoquam Yicto, in libertaten ct tranquillilatem vindicaTerifli e^, 
quantum csteris gentibua militari gloria prftstant, tantitm tuos 
in artibua quoque Pacis anieoeUere volueris, — ^Te omni benevo- 
lentia complectimur, — ^Te grato semper animo cdemus^ — Te 
admirabimur, — Te amabimus, — nee de Tuis uoquam kudibus 
posteri conticescent. 

Quodcunque Antecessoribus nostris visum fuerit in aniificaii* 
da Domo sua moliri, id omne nos sedulo conati sumus in refi* 
cienda. Habneruntne igitur illi conclave^ ubi Censores pro 
aoctoritate et dignitate sua congredi possent I Habemus. Nuoi 
Theatrum extrui voluerunt, in quo solennes e<Hnim, qui meren* 
do nos memores sui feceriiit, laudationes instaurare possent; aut 
in quo^ si plactiisset^ medicinae studiosos instituerent docendol 
Nob etiam extruximus : quauquam nostrum est potius de doctis 
judicium facere, quam iudoctos docere. An Csenaculum adpa- 
niverunt, ubi corpus commode et jucunde reficerent Socii ; et 
Bibliothecam aptam et concimiam, ubi, negotiis atque urbano 
opere defessi, vacui cura ac labore, liberae animi reroissioni 
indulgerent ? Adparavimus nos quoque. Quin vos dicite, 
lUustrissinii Auditores^ (vos etenim perspexistis,) aunon libri, 
imagines^ quodcunque denique sic Atticum, apud nos etiam 
Attice siut adservata. 

Provisuni est porro nobis^ quod Antecessoribus nostris admo- 
dnm deeraty Museum; in quo reponamus, quicquid> ex Anato* 
raia petituui, humanae fabricatiouis structuraniy niorbo kesam 
vitiatamque, explicet* Quantum medicinse inservire possiat> (et 
certe plurimum possunt^) rationes ex Anatomise fontibus de- 
prom ptse, dudum perceperat Harveius : et, si vitaE^ ejus utilissi- 
mu parcere vokiisset Deus O. M. non dubitanduni est quin 
ipse eadem fundamenta supellectilis AnatomicaB posuisset, quse 
Buperrime summa cum judicii et liberalitatis laude posuit Mat- 
thasus BaiUie. 

In hoc dilecto nomine fas sit mibi commorari paulum, et do- 
lere, quod huic excellent! viro, tot annos in eadem nostra ilia 
laboriosissima vitae ratione comiti, socio^ amico, singular] in banc 
domuni pietate, hisce comitiis celebrioribus^ huic solemnitatiy 
kuic illustrissimorum et nobilissimorum Hospitum coetui non 
licuerit interesse : quanquam eum famae satis din vixisse scio^ 
aetemae felicitati, quod humillime spero, bene satis. Et enim, 
patre usus pio, a prima usque adolescentia in explorando cor* 
pore humano fuerat versatissimus ; et ex hac studiorum ratione 
sapientiam et potentiam Dei maxima admiratione^ summa vene- 
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raliiMe Goiileinplatiis est Postea vero^ cqid ad medicinaiii ex- 
cfceDdam se accinxisset^ facile se^k, quatitulaiii coipori, moiMi 
at a^ra valaludine laborai|ti» subTentunis asset Madicii8» nisi 
qui aiOBii quoijue motii^ vires, adfettus^ perciperet : ammiy sci- 
ikel, ttnius et gusdoui cirad corpora, tameit diversi,— -consociati 
com ffi<s ^ dbiiacti, — in ^us c^Mnpagilms intlusi et invcluti, 
mt^ainius taonen liberi — ^iaHmorUde quid perpetuo prMentien- 
tis atqiie pneiponeRtis, et illud futoruiu Cupientis, taaien et nie- 
tueotis. Ab bis contamplationibus potentiae ac mfgestatis divi- 
fias ad debitum numini cultttm pnestandum incitatus est, ad 
fidetn in Deo habendam, et ad totum se ei subonittenduni. 
Hinc pia ilia vivendi regula, bine spectata integritas. Hinc illi 
omnia graviter, bumaniter, amabiliter mos erat cogitare ; — bine, 
quod cogitaverat, planissime ac verissime dicere;— hinc uibil 
alteri facere, quod sibi faciendum noUet ; — hinc candor, caritas : 
— sed me reprimo; quanquani baud vereor, Optimates, ne vobia 
ill prsestarilissimi bujus viri laudibus longior fuisse videar: quippe 
i^esU-um quamplurimi sanitatem ejus judicioet consiliis acceptam 
refertis. Nee timeo^ ne mihi succenseatis, Socii, quod eum bis 
saltern accumulaverim donis^ qui tantum sibi vestrum omraum 
aaioreni vivus conciliaverit ; qui industriae, benevo1enti»» sane- 
titatis, innocentiae exemplum (quod omnes utinam imitemur!) 

reliq'uerit* 

Vos, autem, illustres Animi! qui dudum^ corporis vinculis 
soluti, pia atque seterna pace fruimini, — Vo», Linacer, Cai, 
Harvei, Radclivi, (quorum recordatio hoc festo die suavior apud 
nos et jucundiof superest,) testor Vos, vestra sapientia fretos, 
vestris usos consiliis, vestruAi hoc opus nos refecisse. Vos, 
olim, (Sraecarum lUl^ral-um lum6n ab Jlalia in patriam transtu- 
listis, Vos prinii Medicos, docloS et eductos libere, in civitalem 
ftartc noslram bene moralam et legibus constilutam collegistis. 
i^og medicinani, explicalo sanguinis revolubili cursu, rationaleoi 
fecistis, atque opiiiiiis hominum . ingeniis dignam. Sic ^rtis 
iifedicae suus indies crevit bonus; sic donius antiqua stetit 

incoiicossa. 

Nostrum erit haeredilatcm a vobis acceptam successonbua 
tiostris integram et incontaminatam tradere ; Nostrum erit da 
Medicina, de Litteris, de Religione bene mereri. Sic nova haec 
Doitius stabit perpetua : Sic nostrum quoque, et hujusce diei, 
grata el honoranda delabetur ad posleros memona. 



NOTICE OF 

Ah ESSAY on Dr. YOUNG'S and M. CHAM- 
POLLION'S PHONETIC SYSTEM of HIE^ 
ROGLYPHICS : with some additional discoveries^ 
by which it may be applied to decipher the names of 
ancient kings of Egypt and Ethiopia. By H. Salt, 
F. R. S. H. B. M.'s Consul-General in Egypt. 
Longman. 8^. 6d. 8vo. London. 1825. 

Notwithstanding the numerous travellers who have ex- 
plored the sculptured vestiges of Egyptian pride, power, and 
wisdom, and the multitude of books with which the press has 
teemed on the subject; the literai:y public cannot fail, on reflec- 
tion, to be struck with the very minute importance of the result 
to which so mighty a labor has given birth, and will be apt to 
exclaim, Nascitur ridiculus mtis ! 

The French expedition to Egypt was most liberally provided 
with surveyors, draughtsmen, antiquaries, and architectS| for the 
purpose of investigating all that the unexhaustible mine of an- 
cient records in that country contained of materials interesting 
to science and elucidatory of the general history of man. The 
age when the attempt was made was replete with ambitious 
pretence. A conquest over an almost unconquerable difficulty 
was to be added to other conquests. A new Theseus was to 
thread the mazes of another labyrinth ; and the sphynx was to 
be humiliated by the victorious expounder of her riddles on her 
own soil. One of the results was the magnificent collection 
entitled *^ Description de FEgypte;** from which, however, 
notwithstanding its typographical and chalcographical elegance, 
little light was in reality added to that which ha4 been elicit- 
ed by the less pretending^ but more accurate work, of Mr. W. 
Hamilton on the same subject. To England one of the Opima 
Spolia of her victory in this expedition was the ** Rosbtta 
Stone " . 

This monumental hey to the blue chamber of antiquarian 
mystery consists of an inscription in three divisions; the first 
being Hieroglyphical Writing; the. next Enchorial or Fulgar; 
and the last Greek. While the Greek inscription was fully 
illustrated and completed by Porson and Heyne, Akerblad em- 
ployed himself with thje Hieroglyphical and Enchorial cbarac- 
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ters ; and began satisfactorily by establishing the fact^ that the 
Greek was really a translation of the Hieroglyphics (as it pro- 
fessed to be, and no fraud, as was suspected), by pointing out, 
at the end of the inscription, where* the Greek has the words, 
** first ^ and second,** (the end of the line being broken off,) the 
first three numerals, i, ii, and iii. 

With regard to the first inscription, Akerblad did little more 
.than establish these necessary premises ; and with regard to the 
^Enchorial inscription, he exhausted himself in vain efforts to 
.explore its mazes, by means of an alphabetical c/tie, composed 
of 25 letters, which, unlike that of Ariadne, left him, at the ter- 
mination of his research, as much in the dark and uncertainty as 
when he commenced. A slight glance at the inscription will 
show that Akerblad's datum is quite unsupported by its internal 
evidence. The failure of the result was, therefore, a natural 
consequence. All he effected was, to interpret certain proper 
names, according to their localities, in composhag which, it ap- 
pears, that a mixed process of Hieroglyphical signs and Phone- 
tic characters was resorted to. Dr. Young and M. Champollion 
have followed the clue he left, and lay claim to the discovery 
of Demotic or Phonetic characters; t. e. characters which 
represent sound, not sense, and therefore resemble those of the 
modern alphabet. With regard to the Rosetta Stone, the most 
useful fact established by the rival antiquarians is, that the second 
inscription, purporting to be written in the Enchorial cha- 
racter^ is, with the exception of the above proper names, 
as strictly Hiergolyphical as the Sacked ; with this only 
difference, that the characters are abbreviated and degraded, by 
means of, or for the purpose of, epistolary facility of communi- 
cation. 

As Mr. Salt, in the work before us, states that the narrative 
of his discoveries supposes a knowlege of Dr. Young's, it will 
be necessary to give a succinct prefatory sketch of the state of 
the inquiry where Mr. S. takes it up. 

The question in dispute between Dr. Young and M. Cham- 
pollion is, which of the two was the first discoverer of the Pho* 
.netic value of any sign or signs as applied to names. Our deci- 
sion is in favor of Dr. Young. M. Champollibn, indeed, admits 
that our countryman Dr. Y. was the first to give a Phonetic 
value to the Hieroglyphics of the names of Berenice and Ptole- 
my ; but endeavors to invalidate the admission by alleging that 
he reached the discoveiy accidentally by a wrong clue,— by 
assigning a syllabic, instead of initial value, to the consonants 
of the Phonetic alphabet. 
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lo iiw ducottrj h, Atttfore, from M. C's own diowing, Df. 
Y^wig't- To Um opioioB Mr* Salti iii the work before ns, 
jj gB i fi ce his edfaeaioB! addbg to Ae iHterfwetetioii df ^opKar 
Mnieiy pofaliflbed bjr the French and Bnglirii fMbf «o»^ few 
suggested by Umsdif. It is at this point that Ae^ seience df 
SgypliaB antiqiiilies at preaaot stands. 

But while we thus do jiis^e to Dr. Yovng iar Ae qoestion 
between bim and his French rival, oor view of the merit aiid 
importance of the discovery, sacb as we bave eiepressed in the 
Jast No« of the Classical J ournal, is nncbanged. The nmnerotiB 
sf mbols esaployed to represent a single sound render the wfaofe 
iQrsteni of interpretation, [except supported by other ^ifdenee of 
locality or otherwise^ vague and suspicious. So much for the 
practical effect of the discovery. With regard to the nie^it and 
originality of it» we are disposed to estimate it at a very low rale. 
The idea is not new. Kircher^ certainly, employed the Phonetic 
jf stem (syllabically), in endeavoring to interpret proper names; 
«nd both he and Warburton, whom ChampoHion bad, wilhotVt 
acfcnowlegementy copied and abridged, affirmed the derivation 
of alphabets from Hieroglyphics. The Chinese, moreover, haviE; 
had a Phonetic system from time iipmemoriai,' which v^av pre^ 
viottsly made known to Europe by Morrison and otliers. That 
both of the discoverers sbonid have overlooked or suppressed 
.this fact of prior claim is very extraordinary. Again, it is still 
more extraordinary that both claimants seem unaware th^t the 
Phonetic system exists in the Hebrew language ; each of the 
letters of that alphabet having the HierogU^phieal sign of its 
.power, as well as the Egyptian, as a bird or bail for A, a house 
for B, a camel for C, &c. &c. It is, indeed, extremely proba- 
ble, that these Hebrew signs were realfy derived from the 
Egyptian Phonetic alphabet, some of diem being the same as in 
the alphabet given by Dr. Young ; as the bird for A, the cup 
or patera for K, the door for D, the goad for H, the serpent 
for N, the mouth for P, the fulcrum and hanting^pole for S, 
the head (of a pomegranate or flower) for R, 8cc. Sec. 

The Essay before us is preceded by a Dedication of Mi*. 
Bankes, junior, to the Hon. C. Yorke, and accompani)^ by 
some notes from his pen, in which he also claims, in contraidic^ 
tion to Dr. Young, the first discovery of the Phonetic nam^ 
of Ptolemy. He has annexed to the work an engraving of 
his very curious genealogical table of Abydos. It seems to 
consist chiefly of the names of the 18th dynasty of Diospolites, 
the celebrated names of Rameses,. Memnon, and Setfaos 
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Sgyptiw^ or Sf »>tifa> Mkmmg eadi «tfaer in lb»4MM «eect- 

«ioii as recorikd by the cfaioiuri0ger», Mmetboi Sjvitellii*^ 
&c* Tlici table seems to deckle wlio the reel tenant of B eb ey'e 
tooib was} for the same Pbonetis name of ibe bero^^tng 
buried there, and recorded so ofteM diroagbout the excavalionj 
appears next in aBCcesaion to Amenopb or Mennon^ the son 4of 
Raoieses Me Amim. It was, therefore, the Sethos Egyptiw or 
SesQstrie the Great of the above ebronologers. 

Tbe Table bears testimony to the truth of Horus ApoHo, 
who says, that a goose represents a son. In tbe lower com- 
parlmeiit of the table, a line of various kin^s is represented as 
descended from one common stem ; one shield suraiounted by 
a Be0 and PloiU (meaning doubtless Abor^ilial, or eartli-boni 
king ; for a bee, we all keow, was an emblem of the Pharaohs, 
and meant kii^,) always containing the same characters ; anct 
tbe accompanying shield surmounted by a Gouse, changing ita 
Phonetic contents with every successive step of the descent. It 
Aould be remarked, that there are always two sUelds^xplressive 
of a name ; it is so throughout tbe splendid excavation cNscovered 
by Belzoni. This is strictly on the principle of modem he- 
raldry, which occupies one side of its shields with the titular^ 
the other with the family arms. Of the two shields: employed 
for the same purpose in £gypt> one (the invariable) was clearly 
the Patronymic coat of arms, belonging to the founder oi ihef 
family or dynasty ; the other, the Gogfiominal, peculiar to the 
individual. We have 9n instance of this in the case of Mem- 
non's double shield, copied from the famous broken vocal 
statue : the right shield containing his own Phonetic name ; 
the left, that of his father Rameses Me Amun. Another in- 
stance occurs in the case of Thollimosis ; the riglit shield 
bearing his own Phonetic name ; the left> that of RameSes, tbe 
Patronymic name of the whole family, derived doubtless frem 
the founder of the dynasty, who appears to have compelled the 
Jews to build the " treasure city Raniesses,'' referred to by 
Moses in Exodus. Such a shield, surmounted by a goose, 
was, in picture writing, precisely analogous to the alphabetic 
mark of descent employed by the Greeks in their derivative 
termination ides, as Airides Agamemnon, PeMdes Achilles, 
hu^eriiades Ulysses, and agrees with the Scotch Mac, and the 
Irish 0\ 

It is however probable, as Mr. Salt suggests> that the Gpose 
and Globe, which sometimes surmount these shields, meant 
'* Son of the sun;'* and not simply "Son of," as Dr. Young 
has alleged ; since, on another inscription which Mr. S. 
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discovered^ he fiuds '' Son'* satisfactorily indicated by a goose, 
and the usual masculine sign, a Square; ** daughter'* being 
appropriately designated by a goose, and a haff circle, the 
terminating sign of the feminine gender, sounding e or eh, like 
the modern Arabic, as Berenice, and equivalent to the Latin a. 
As a proof of this, Mr. Salt refers to the Phonetic name of 
Alexander, accompanied, as usual, by the paternal coat of arms ; 
that of his father Philip. In this case, the Goose and Globe 
is over the latter; and this, upon Dr Young's principle, would 
make Philip the son of Alexander. 

Mr. Salt confesses that he had at first a very decided pre- 
judice against the Phonetic system ; which, we think, considering 
its vagueness, and the loose and unscientific manner in which 
M. Champollion has lately treated the subject, was natural. 
There was another natural objection raised against it, in the 
minds of all persons familiar with Egyptian antiquities ; that 
there was an evident disposition on the part of the alleged 
discoverers (which M. 'Champollion has since recanted) of 
limiting the date of the oldest Egyptian temples to Roman and 
Grecian times. Into this erroneous view, we think our own 
countryman, Mr. Hamilton, has too much fallen. Mr. Salt, 
however, now comes forward to corroborate the theory from 
his own ocular examination ; and we think his proof is good ; 
having simultaneously, without correspondence, and at a great 
distance from Dr; Young and Champollion, translated similar 
Phonetic characters into similar names. As we have given 
our opinion in detail in our late review of Dr. Young's book, 
we need not repeat it here. That the theory is true, as 
applied to proper names, cannot be doubted. How far the 

C' ractice is to be relied on, and wherein it is conjectural, we 
ave there endeavored to show. To the conjectural and 
latitudinarian range of the Phonetic alphabet, we then ob- 
jected ; this objection Mr. Salt has also felt, and has endea* 
vored in some instances to correct it. '^ M. Champollion," he 
says, *' besides the Goose for A, has given the same hieroglyphic 
for S, and the Chicken for A ; but for neither of these do 1 find 
any certain authority •'' Again Mr. Salt says, that iristiead of a 
Goose as the final character for A, it is generally a hawk or 
crofv. Our consul-general has also added two new Phonetic 
characters to the alphabet ; viz. a pair of Tongs for the letter 
T, and the Scarabee for D, T, or Th. We think he has 
established their claim to admission. The general result of his 
discoveries is precisely that which we have predicted. To a 
great number of proper names, more especially of the Ptole- 
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mies and Roman emperors, the Phonetic alphabet satisfactorily 
applies ; but with respect to another large portion, generally 
speaking, of the early Pharaohs, it is perfectly abortive. 

To the previous collection of Greek and Roman emperors« 
be has added the names, Philip^ Arsinoe, Nero, Commodusy 
Adrian, Antoninus, and Domitian. 

But his greatest conquests have c;ertainly been performed 
within the dark bounds of those periods, when Egypt was 
ruled by her Pharaohs, when Raineses, Memnon, and Sesostris 
stretched their conquests over the eastern world ; when Amun- 
No (Anienophis or Memnon,) had not, according to prophecy,, 
been *' rent asunder ;'' and when the '' multitude^' (its great boast,) 
had not yet been '* cut oflF" from '* Populous No,** (Thebes.) 

The World's great empress on the Egyptian main, 
. That spreads her conquests o'er a thousand states. 
And pours her heroes thro' a hundred gates ; 
Two hundred liorsemeo, and two liundred cars 
From each wide portal issuing to the wars. 

Luxore, Ipsambul, Kamak, Medinet Abu, the Memnonium, 
and the Tombs of the Kings prove that Homer's language was 
not exaggerated : they are glorious examples of the perfection 
to which Egyptian architecture attained, and that the reigns of 
the kings to whom we have referred, constituted the brightest 
period of the Egyptian n^onarchy. 

,Mr. Salt found at Medinet Abu, the name of Tirhaka, a 
contemporary of Isaiah, whose existence many learned men 
have doubted ; and of wboni it is said in the Book of Kings, 
*^ Tirhaka, king of Ethiopia, came out to make war against 
Sennacherib king of Assyria." He was therefore contempo- 
rary with that Sethon, king of Egypt, who had been a priest of 
Vulcan, and who, Herodotus tells us, recorded in Vulcan's 
temple at Sais, by a statue of himself holding a mouse or rat, 
the destruction of Sennacherib's army in the night, and his own 
deliverance from it. Certainly a better symbol of destruction 
by night could not be devised. The accompanying shield, or 
paternal coat of arms of Tirhaka, which consists of an orb, a 
spade, and an arm and hand grasping a scourge, is one. of those 
collections of Phonetic characters which are undecipherable. 
The other discovery of Mr. Salt is that of Sabaco the Ethiopian, 
supposed to be the So of scripture, who held Egypt in subjection 
for 50 years, and then voluntarily retired from it, in order to 
avoid enforcing a cruel mandate conveyed to him in a dream. 
Mr. Salt also has discovered the name of Misarte, the king who 
erected the obelisk now standing at Matarea. But the greatest 
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of bis discoveries is' the name of Rameses Thothmo^s, from 
CIeopatra*s Needle. The characters of the left stiijeld for 
Ramesea are an orb, a battlement, and a beetle ; those in the 
right for Thothoiosis are on ibis, a date branch, a spade^ and 

beetle. 

This Thothmosis was the same king, according to Josepbus, 
ivbo .perished in tlie Red Sea ; by some of the Egyptian 
chronologers he is called Thammuz, and was probably worship* 
ped as .me drowned Adonis, in Syria, under that appellation. 
Manetho says that Thothmosis, the son of Mis|)hragemuthoM0, 
the founder of the dynasty ending with Beltis, or Sethos Egyp- 
tuSy (who expelled his brother Danaus from Egypt to Argo9,) 
besieged the shepherds, £50,000 in number, in Abarvs ; md 
that they went out of thence into the wilderness and founded 
Hierusalem. Charaemon adds that they were leprous people^ 
and that they departed under the conduct of Moses, an Egyp- 
tain scribe, whose Egyptian name was Tisithen, and of Joseph^ 
whose Egyptian n^me was Peteseph. 

There is something exceedingly sublime, in thus being placed 
face to face, as it were, wilh the records of the earliest kifi^s of 
the world. So great is the freshness of the colors employed 
by the artist of the period, and so angular the sculptures, chat 
the interval appears annihilated, the great circle of years 
seems to roll back, and we may fancy ourselves transferred by 
some necromantic agency to regions and to periods when the 
world was young, and when its lieroic race of autochtbonf 
possessed it. The particular instance of Thothmosis is still 
more replete with sublime associations ; and beneath the eornef 
of the veil thus lifted, we catch- a glimpse of history, only 
second in importance to that of the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
probably both illustrative and corroborative of them. We 
behold with our modern eyes, the identical crests, devices, and 
arms of Pharaoh's host ; we see the armorial bearings depicted 
on the shields, and banners, and chariots of that atidaciomr 
king, (Thothmosis,) who dared to stake bis decrees against 
tliose of the Almighty ; we see the actual impresses o§ iImI 
standard, whose pompous blazonry, invested with ^ fiery 
pillar's ominous radiance, shot terror from amidst the reflaenf 
surges of the Red Sea on the back ward*]ooking gaze of flyfAg 
Israel, till they beheld the daring king, and the glittering pageant 
of hia *' Mempbian chivalry," swallowed up forever; and saw, 
with mingled gratitude and fear. 

From the safe shore, their floating carcases, 
And broken chariot^wheeb. 



ON LATIN ALCAIC AND SAPPHIC 

METRES. 

In the 6 1st No. of the Classical Jourt^al, a small Tract on 
the Latin Alcaic^ and the Sapphic metres^ is noticed by your 
learned correspondent J, T. Mrith expressions of high 
approbation. The tract is by general report ascribed to 
the Rev. Dr. Sleath, h^^d master of St. Paul's school^ for 
whom> both as a sentleman and a scholar, we feel the gr^test 
respect. The principal apparent novelty in this little work 
consists in its ^' undertaking/' as he observes, '^ to shew thq 
reason why certain modes of structure are more productive of 
harmony than others, from the accent (strictly so called') fall- 
ing on certain syllables, and affecting in different ways the 
rhythm of the verse." Speaking of the most approved form of 
the third line of the Alcaic stanza, for the length of the incipient 
and concluding words in which two excellent canons have been 
propounded, one by Dr. Burney, and the other by the same 
learned correspondent J. T„ the author of the tract ohserveSj,. 
(p. 12.) that ** Horace considered that form the most musical,, 
which consists of only three words, and each consisting of tliree 
syllables, or of tM'o words so combined, as to sound just the 
same as if they were one trisyllable. The cause,'' he observes^ 
" of Horace's preference of this form appears to be, that this 
line, in order to possess all the dignity of which it is capable^ 
should be composed of such words as will allow the accent 
to fall naturally on the second, the fifth, and eighth syllables." 
He adds : (p. 18.) '^ The dignity of the Alcaic stanza, an4 
also of the Sapphic, seems to depend altogetlier on the force 
of the ictus on particular syllables ; and when the ictus does not 
fall naturally on these syllables, the rhythm will be either in- 
jured or destroyed." 

Now, Mr. Editor, we all know, that in the iavestigatioQ of 
principles, not involving any abstruse or recondite speculatipn, 
similar conclusions will naturally present themselves to different 



' Inattention to the obvious distinction between accent and empha- 
sis has contributed to introduce much perplexity and confusion into all 
our discussions on the theory of versification. Accent refers to tone 
simply, as acute or grave, and results from the contraction or dilatation 
of the Gtottit; emphasis, as strong or weak, from a greater or less effort 
of the lung9. It is to emphasis, we presume, or the ktus, as it is techni* 
cally termed, and not the accent strictly so called, that the learned au- 
thor here alludes. Accent or tone has no relation to rhythm. 
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minds, and that the merit of originality is not always pe- 
culiarly bis who first exhibits a discovery to the public, 
fiut while this fact must be admitted^ and while, knowing 
the candor and liberality which distinguish the learned au«* 
thor of the Tracts I am fully persuaded that the doctrine 
which he propounds is the result of his own patient research^ 
yet in justice to another author, whose ingenuity and industry 
are amply attested by his grammatical productions, it may, 
without offending, be remarked, that the same principles were 
clearly developed by Mr. Grant, and applied to the construc- 
tion of the Alcaic stanza, in his ** Institutes of Latin .Gram- 
mar/'' a considerable time antecedent to the appearance of 
this little Tract. 

Mr. Grant (p. 477.) writes thus : '' 1 do not find that any 
of our metrical critics, who enjoin that words of certain sizes 
should occupy particular parts of a verse, assign anyjiatisfac- 
tory reason for their canons on this subject. As far as mere 
quantity is concerned, the length of the word seems immaterial. 
Some of them, however, go so far as to say, that it is for the 
sake of the rhythm, that certain sorts of words are requisite in 
certain parts of the verse ; but they do not declare explicitly, 
in which of the essentials of a note of speech, solely or chiefly, 
they believe the rhythm to consist. We have little doubt, as 
already observed under accent, (pp. 41 1, 412, 413, &c.) that the 
essence of ancient rhythm resides chiefly in that property of 
speech, which almost entirely regulates modern versification, 
syllabic force or emphasis ; that the alternate or periodical 
return of the emphatic^ and the remiss or weak syllables, in 
which the rhythm chiefly consisted, was sometimes visibly in- 
dicated by the ancients, by the action of Thesis and jlrsis ; and 
that it was chiefly to contribute to the more easy and harmoni- 
ous flow or pulsation of such syllables, that in certain parts of 
a verse, words of a certain size were deemed preferable to 
others of a different size. In the first two lines of the Latin 
Alcaic stanza, if read in metrical cadences, the £d, 4th, 6th| and 
9th syllables seem to be emphatic. In the fourth line, the 

. > In this work, which was honored with a very favorable notice in. 
No. 64 of the Classical Journal, the author has, with scieatific accu- 
racy, dUousaeil the subjects of acceot, emphasis, and quantity. The 
clearneii and precision which he has there displayed evince extensive 
roieftrch, and no common share of critical discernment The various! 
CAUISK or the prevailing errors, and theoretic discordancies in our sys- 
tit mi of versification, are briefly, yet fully and perspicuously inves- 
tigHiedi 
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]8t, 4th, 7th^ and 9th seem to be the emphatic syllables. In the 
third lio^; to which alone the canons apply, the emphatic sylla- 
Mes, if weTead it according to the feet^ appear to be the 2nd, 
4th, 6tb, and Sth, the verse beginning (to use the terms of 
modern music) in the middle of a bar^ with either a long weak, 
or a short weak syllable, but generally with the former ; thus, 
in feet Lenes\que sAb | noctem j susir\ri. At the sam^e time 
it can scarcely escape notice, that in the choice of words, (we 
are now referring to words, and to syllabic emphasis, not to 
feet and quantity) Horace, for the most part, prefers trisyllables, 
in our usual prosaic pronunciation, emphatic on their middle 
syllable, or a part of a word, or a combination of words or 
syllables, naturally receiving, or readily admitting such an em- 
phasis ; as audita mus&rum sacirdos; Lenesque sAb noctem 
susurri: or arranged, in what has been termed triple time^thus ; 
Lenes | que sub n6c\tem sus{tr\ri ; Audit\a musa\rum sacer\dos, 
there being, as is frequently the case in this measure in English, 
A syllable deficient at the beginning, and a supernumerary one 
at the end. And this preference seeitis to have been observed 
particularly at the close of the line. The chief difference be- 
tween the poetic and the prose rhythm of the line lies in the 
third foot, where the spondee, in the former emphatic on its 
last syllable, sometimes consists of a wOrd, or a part of a word, 
in our common prosaic cadence, emphatic on the penultimate, 
as nbctem, mu\$arum. In fact, it appears to me, that the two 
canons might be correctly enough generalised thus ; the three 
first syllables of the verse, and the three last, should be such as 
naturally receive, or readily admit, the syllabic emphasis on the 
middle syllable. And I see no good reason, why the same 
principle should not be applied, though certainly much less 
jigidly, to the three middle syllables of the verse, even notwith- 
standing the little diversity that seems sometimes to exist be- 
tween the prosaic, and what is supposed to be the poetic 
rhythm, in the third foot/' 

After applying these rules particularly to the various forms 
of structure approved or condemned by Dn Burney's canon, 
he adds ; '^ these observations are offered merely in the way of 
conjecture* Should they be found to be generally correct, the 
application of the principle on which they are founded may be 
extended to other kinds, and to all the parti of verses ; for we 
have little doubt, that the ancients, in providing for the rhythm 
of their poetical, and it may be added, of their prose composi- 
tions, bad a .regard as well to the quality or strength, as to the 
quantity or length of the syllables^ which they employed. 1111 
i VOL. XXXII. CL Jl NO. LXIII. K 
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tb9 nature and influence of syllabic empharis shall have received 
due attention, neither, we apprehend, will ancient rhythm be 
even tolerably understood, nor some apparent anomalies in 
ancient prosody be satisfactorily elucidated. ' 

While, however, as is evident from the preceding extracts, 
the general theory of the author of the Tract, and that of Mr. 
Grant essentially concur, there appear to be several, though 
not very important points in which they differ, in the application 
of their common principles ; one or two of which I may be 
permitted briefly to notice. 

The author of the Tract, when he introduces himself to the 
attention of his reader, with a few observations on the first and 
second lines of the Alcaic stanza, writes thus ; '' If we select 
Qualem mnutrumfulminu alitem, as a line that possesses all 
the dignity of which the metre is capable, it will appear, that 
those lines are best, on which the words will allow a great 
stress to be laid on the 1st, 2d, and 4th syllables.* Mr. Grant, 
on the contrary, though in our usual pronunciation the 
first syllable of qualem is emphatic, places the poetic em- 
phasis on the 2d, 4th, 6th, and gth syllables, observing (p. 
414) that *^ without an intervening pause, it is physically im- 
possible to pronounce two consecutive syllables, whether long 
or short, witn the same strong syllabic emphasis.'' I am in- 
clined to concur with the learned author of the Tract, in con- 
sidering the first of qualem to be the emphatic syllable, though 
this opmion may be somewhat disputable ; but when he places 
an emphasis on the syllable immediately succeeding, he evidently 
errs against a known physiological fact. Two syllables in 
continuity, as Mr. Grant justly observes, cannot both be em- 
phatic, unless with the intervention of a pause. Intension must 
be followed by remission : — this seems to be a law of nature. 
If the first syllable be pronounced with sm unusual, or a stronger 
pulmonic action, either the second must be uttered with less 
eneigy, or the lungs must rest a little to regain their power.-*- 
Here the opinion of Mr. Grant accords with an acknowledged 
physiological fact. 

Again the author writes (p. l.)i ** It may be laid down as aa 
axiom in poetry, that, when the words in a verse, being read as 
they would be read in prose, do not convey the metre to the 
ear, the rhythm is defective, because the natural accent wiH 
not rest where the verse requires it to rest.** According to 
Mr. Grant's opinion, the common prose emphasis must often 
bend to the poetical rhythm of the line ; and the usua e mpha«> 
sis, as well as the natural quuitity of individual words, mayjvary 
by reason of their metrical connection. In this opinion we are 
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inclined to concur. In Vides, ut aha stet nive candidum, the 
second syllable of vides would, in a correct metrical recitation, 
receive the ictus, though the emphasis lies usually on the first ; 
and stet, although, as an insulated monosyllable, it is short, and 
insusceptible of stress, yet, as standing here in a position in 
which it constitutes the first syllable of a Dactyle, it is long, 
and receives a strong ictus ; while, at the same time^ that which 
28 usually on the first syllable of nive is lost, or sunk in the pro- 
minency of the emphasis on stet, the words stet nive being, in re- 
spect to intension and remission, precisely equivalent and analo- 
gous toyu/mmif and candidum. The first line in the second ode of 
Horace, Jam satis terris nivis at que dira, read as in prose, does 
not convey the metre to the ear, as if pronounced with a due 
regard to the poetic ictus: Jam sa\tis ter\ris nivis | atque | dira. 
Under the authority of this rigid axiom, the learned author of 
the Tract objects to the rhythm of certain lines in Horace, 
constructed consonantly with the most approved forms. — Visam 
pharetratosGelonos, Speaking of this example of the second form, 
he says (pi 13.) : '' It may be observed, that the accent is here 
removed once from its proper place, i, e. from the second syl- 
lable to the first." The poetic emphasis is here placed on the 
second syllable, as in vides — a change, which (to use the terms 
of Mr. Grant's canon) '^ the syllables readily admit,'^and which 
must invariably be made, whenever the line begins with a dissyl- 
lable; for in prose, the former syllable always bears the emphasis, 
thus; visa;?! pha \ retratos \ Geldnos ; thus also, Fias re\cantatis | 
arnica. Would it not have been better to have stretched his 
rule a little, than to object to such lines ? especially, as in the 
triple division of the nne, on which alone bis remarks ar^ 
founded, the three first syllables being regarded as a trisyllabic 
word, the emphasis naturally falls on the middle syllable, or 
penultimate, which is long. 

In examining an example of the third of the approved forms; 
Lauroque, collataque myrto, he says (p. 13.) : *^ The accent is 
in two places, where it ought to be, viz. on the 2d and 8th sylla- 
bles ; but instead of falling on the 5th, it falls on the 6th." Now, if 
we divide the line into the three usual portions, we shall find that, 
agreeably to Dr. Burney's canon, the third division is here 
made to consist, in accordance with that canon, of a dissyllable, 
preceded by an enclitic, not following a monosyllable : and 
that read in three divisions, with the usual prosaic emphasis, 
the ictus does fall on the fifth syllable, the middle syllable 
of collata being naturally emphatic, the emphasis being 
here attracted to the last merely by the influence of the enclitic ; 
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thus, Laurdque \ collata\que myrto, such weak syllables, prece* 
ding the dissyllables, being sufficiently attracted by the contigu- 
ous emphasis of the following dissyllable^ to form with it^ as it 
were, one trisyllabic word. (See Institutes, p. 478. Note.) 

Speaking of the fourth and last of the approved forms, X>€- 
praliantes nee cupressi, he observes, (p. 13.) ** that the accent 
seems to fall on Uie 2d, 4th, 6tb, and Sth syllables, that is, twice 
out of its proper place." Now it appears that these are just 
the places where the poetical ictus does fall. But, even if the 
line be re^d, not according to the metre, but in the three divi- 
sionsy and with the prosaic emphasis, it may be made, with a 
little allowable violence, to receive his three favorite accents 
(and he mentions no more) ; viz. on the 2d, 5th, and 8th syl- 
lables ; thus : Deprdli \ antis nee \ cuprissi. 

Similar remarks might be offered on his observations on what 
are termed the seven less improved forms ; but we shall con- 
clude with merely remarking, that there is a slight inaccuracy 
in the opening sentence. '' Of the form that begins with a 
word of four syllables/' the author says, (p. 14.) " only two 
instances occur ; Rubipnem aut, &c., and Funalia et, &c., 
and both with the elision of the fourth syllable." Mr. Grant 
produces a third example, namely^ Decurrere, et votis pacisci. 
Hor. iii. 29, 59. In speaking also of the most inharmonious of 
the less approved forms, namely, those terminating with two 
dissyllables, he makes a remark which may be more extensively 
applied, ^ that, as occasional variations from what may seem 
to be the more usual strict rhythm, such deviations ought not 
to be regarded as blemishes. Whatever the moderns may think 
of these, and a few other lines, (and it must be confessed that 
they have a very imperfect knowledge of the subject) Horace 
was not likely, without sufficient reason, to deviate from what 
appears to have been bis usual practice. A strict and uninter- 
rupted regularity in tone, pause, or emphasis, has never been 
regarded as a poetical beauty." {Institutes, p. 478.) 

ALEX. CROMBIE. 
27th July, 12 York Terrace, 
RegenCs Park. 
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On the Third Chapter of Genesis. 

4 

jThe History of the TemptatioD^ the Fall^ and the Curse^ to- 
gether with the predictions of the Restoration of Man, and of 
the destruction of his Tempter, form the interesting subject of 
the chapter on which I would offer a few remarks. First, If the 
grand question be proposed, What is the end of man, the 
genuine Philosopher properly enquires What is man ; and if he 
has no prejudice to blind him, he speedily discovers, by the 
testimony alike of the natural philosopher, the moral philoso- 
pher, and the apostle, that uii vovii to tjSm — h^ vom^glav rivoi 
(Aristotle's Ethicks,lib. vii. pp. 334, 335.),and more specifically, 
that this pain and evil proceed from the slavery of the spirit to 
the flesh, as Aristotle argues throughout the chapter referred 
to, in which he confirms his observations by those of the natural 
philosopher. To the same purpose the Apostle argues, when 
he declares in Romans vii. 14-21, and viii. 18-26, that not only 
they who lived before the effusion of the first fruits of the Spirit 
of God on the day of Pentecost, but even they who were there- 
by in part regenerated, groaned for perfect regeneration and 
redemption of the BODY, because thejlesh still lusted always 
against the spirit. 

In this place the Apostle plainly declares a correspondence 
between those who lived before the day of Pentecost, or of 
first-fruits, and those who lived after it. — I would render Ro- 
mans viii. 19^ as follows : '^ For the lifting of the creature's 
head expecteth the revelation of the sons of God. For the 
creature was made subordinate, to inefficiency, not willing, but 
for him who made it subordinate, in hope that even the creature 
itself shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the freedom of the glory of the sons of God. For we know 
that every creature groaneth together, and travaileth in pain 
together until NOW. But not only THEY, but ourselves 
also who have the first fruit of the Spirit, even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the constitution of sons, the 
emancipation of our body by ransom. For WE are saved by 
HOPE. But Hope that hath sight, is not Hope; for 
what any one seeth, why doth he yet hope for i But if we 
hope for that we see not, we wait for it through endurance. 
Correspondently also, the Spirit helpeth our weaknesses ; for 
WE know not what we should pray fof, as ought to be ; but 
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the Spirit itself intercedes for us: with inexpressible groans/' 
(See Macknight in loc.) 

We may safely then conclude^ that the doctrine which asserts 
a corrupt nature as the cause of deaths and consisting in subjection 
of soul to body, is the doctrine of Reason and Experience, as 
well as of Scripture. (xa6' o ^tapri. Aristotle, ibid.) I acknow- 
lege that this important doctrine is sometimes so stated as to 
excite a prejudice against it. It is so represented as to militate 
against Reason, Experience, and Scripture. I am not aware, 
however, that Jonathan Edwards has ever so perverted the 
doctrine ; and therefore I would refer every inquirer on this 
subject to his admirable work on original Sin, though not to his 
other works. Some assert then, that roan is utterly fallen from 
original perfection. Now this assertion is true in one respect 
and false in another. ^' Man," says the ninth article on Original 
Sin, '' is of his own nature,'' 8cc. ; and so says the Apostle, *^ I 
am not able OP MYSELF to think even a good thought." But 
it does not therefore follow, that man was ever so &r left to 
himself, or to his own nature in his infancy, as to think, speak, 
or act absolutely of himself ^ and without some light and re- 
straint. This may be inferred from the passage in the Romans 
before alleged, where it is asserted of eyery creature that t)ie 
Spirit now helpeth the regenerate, as he had before regeneration, 
in a less degree, helped the unregenerate. It might, indeed, al- 
most appear that St. Paul, when he says, *^ we know that every 
creature^^ &c., intends by '' ine know'' something universally 
known before and without the light of the gospel; and that what 
he intended to make known, as in the following verse, was, that 
perfect deliverance from the slavery of the body would not be 
effected until perfect DEATH. 

Agreeably to this supposition, it might also seem that St. 
Paul had his eye on Aristotle in ch. viii. 22, and on Socrates and 
Plato^ in ver. 26. For Socrates taught that we needed a teacher 
from heaven, in order to instruct us for what to pray ; and 
Plato, that there is a Holy Spirit within us, who treateth us as 
we treat him. " He is the light that lighteneth every man when 
he cometh into the world J' Accordingly the first principle of 
light, or ^ '-^PX^y or Aoyog, according to Aristotle, may be lost 
by HABIT, m after life. 

We would only observe further on this passage, that Aristo- 
tle uses the very same word aS St. Paul does for the freedom of 
the will : ovh)s Ixcov Trovrigog (ibid p. 108.): compare Romans viii. 
20. Maraio; also is found in Herodotus (book 3. §.65.) in 
* thei sense of unable to accomplish intentions, i. e. frustrated. 
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On these accounts 1 cannot see the smallest reason why I should 
doubt respecting the truth of the doctrine of the corruption of 
human nature^ and that mortnlity is the effect of that corruption. 
More than this my premises do not warranty though 1 fully 
assent to the position that all that is good in man is of grace, 
and that all that is evil in him is of himself. 

Secondly, I observe, that the subject matter specified of the 
third chapter of Genesis forms the groundwork of the whole 
Bible* The reason is obvious. Wisdom is discerned in the 
choice of endsy and the adaptation of means to ends chosen. And 
the higher tBe wisdom, the better will be the end chosen, and 
the means the more adapted. Now, admitting man to be the 
fallen creature which we have argued that he is, what is his 
end i Is it simply that he should be restored to that state from 
which he fell, or to a higher perfection also for which he^as 
designed, had he preserved his first state i It is not improbable 
that the end of man may consist both in restoration to his primitive 
state in Paradise^ and also to a much more glorious state, of 
which the paradisaical state was only the type and shadow. For 
we should do well to observe that, before the fall of roan, there 
were types of a higher destination for him than that of having 
dominion over beasts. Sec. &c. Even Ovid tells us, 

Os Homini sublime dedit, coelumque tueri 
Jussil, &c. 

Now, such types as accompanied the first formation of man, it 
may be inferred, were not interfered with, by occasion of the fall, 
as St. Paul argues in a similar case respecting the promises made 
to Abraham, that the law did not afterwards interfere with 
them. (Gal. iii. 17.) Respecting the end of man, we may there- 
fore argue both from his original perfection, and from his in- 
tended perfection foreshadowed by the same. Now either of 
these views brings us to the grand question and answer, what 
is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that 
thou visitest him ? Answer : Thou madest him a little lower 
than the angels to crown him with glory and worship, &c. Thus 
we come at the Finis Bonorum which even a heathen discerned 
amidst the ruins of humanity. El jemv ouv xai aXXo ri 9eoov hart 
Sfiopijfta &v6pd»roi$f eSXoyoy xa) tijv tuionfJMvloLV SsoVSoroy ilvon, xal 
|u.aAi(rT0e roav av6fo»rhaiv Srcp fiiXpcTOV . . . ^atverai Se . • . roov 0eio- 
rareoy slvai. to yap rris apirrig aikov xa) riXog ipitrrw (falvrrai, xal 
iiiov T« xai fuaxapm. (Aristotle's Ethicks, p. 32.) 

In short, it appears from both Revelation and Reason, that 
the end of our nature is infinitely more august than we are apt 
to suppose. The means, therefore, to restore this end, as lost 
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by the fall^ musty aceording to wisdinn^ b« propfortionate. We 
see^ theDy the wisdom of the Scriptural means proposed for die 
restoration. According to Scripture, man cannot be restored 
to any thing less than divine happiness, divine righteousness, 
divine glory ^ and to the very image of God, in essence, as HE 
IS, the Light that lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world. . And this true or antitypical light is GOD. Compare 

John 1.9* and. 1 John I. ^. 

If,, then, the second person in the Trinity was that image of ^ 
God, that light and life from whom the body of man was se- 
parated by corruption and death, let me put a close question : 
By what means could man be restored to that which be had 
lost? Wisdom, I repeat, is discerned in distinguishing the best 
ends, and the means most adapted to those ends. Compare the 
beginning of Genesis with the end of the Apocalypse, for 
Paradise lost and Paradise restored. (See also Maclaurin's 
Essay on the Cross of Christ.) Instead then of showing our 
folly in disputing the wisdom of God in the great dispensation 
hidden- from the foundation of the world, we should join with 
the Psalmist in glorifying the gracious design, that one class of 
his creatures should be elevated above all other creatures, by the 
example <>f divine perfection exhibited in its nature, in the 
situation and circumstances the most arduous conceivable. Is 
it unworthy of the Creator to exalt bis creature to the highest 
possible perfection by the best possible means i It follows from 
the end of man being divine, that his righteousness is divine, and, 
consequently, that Sin is coming short of the glory of God: 
in which view there is no difference in any thought, word, or 
deed, of fallen man. God hath concluded all men and all hu- 
man thoughts, &c., under SIN. For Man's righteousness 
extendeth not unto God. 

Lastly, If we consider this chapter as the outline of all pro- 
phecy, we shall find every following type and prophecy to be 
nothing more than a touch of the pencil, filling this one up by 
degrees, till it receives its last coloring when time is no 
more, hei yap Trgmrov (nroTUfrm-ai, Sveira de avaf/pifsiv. 

In examining the types we notice three particulars : First, the 
literal intention of them all, as that the earth should bring forth 
thorns and tbisdes ; Secondly, a succession, and, as it were, 
cycles of figurative intention?, accompanied sometimes with 
literal onea, as in the time of Noah, who was to comfort his 
father concerning the earth which God had cursed : Ged. v. 29; 
Accordingly, the serpent cast to the earth is represented by a 
series of heads, as though he were a hydra, which are the sue- 
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cessive kingdoDis^ which are his instrttments in opposing a 
succession of types representing the promised seed. The 
twelfth chapter of the Revelation will be found to apply equally 
well to any one of these cycles. Thirdly, We observe this 
series of types arriving at b6th their literal and spiritual imports, 
at the first advent of our Lord. The ground which is cursed; 
now appears to be man, who is of the earth, earthy ; and the 
wilderness is decyphered to be his corrupt state, and opposed 
to the garden of Eden. Nevertheless, the first advent is found 
to be only a Jirst Jruit, as has been shown, and the restitution 
of all things graduates until the second advent, as it had gra- 
duated to the first. This also is exhibited in the twelfth of thd 
Revelation as clearly as it had been in the seventh of Isaiah, 
which latter it flings forwards as not having received its final 
complement. The grand Drama is wound up in the last chap- 
ters of the Apocalypse. So true is the maxim of Lord Bacon, 
that the prophecies have springing and germinant accomplish- 
ments throughout many ages, though their height and fulness be 
reserved for some one age* (See Bishop Hurd's Lectures od 
the Prophecies.) 

We are told, however, by St. Paul, that the expectation of 
the Creator, whereby even the creature should foe exalted to 
be partaker of the divine nature (as the \^ti%i7, according to 
Aristotle, is m] yiiroxog to5 Xoyov)^ was common to every creature,^ 
and not peculiar to the Jews. Accordingly we find most mani- 
fest proof that a tradition of this promise was transmitted from 
those who lived before the flood to the son of Japhet. The 
Prometheus of JBschylus should be diligently compared with 
the beginning of Genesis. Hercules was the grand heathen type 
of the seed of the woman, because the promise of a defiverer 
recorded in Genesis was corrupted in after times and misapplied. 
(See Parkhurst's Heb. Lex. Bf.) The PoUio of Virgil is another 
remarkable corruption of the same doctrine. (See Dr. Trapp's 
notes, and compare the second chapter of liaggai and Isaiah 
xi. 6. in the Hebrew;) Here, then, is a great field open for 
investigation,- which I should rejoice to see well searched; 
What has hitlierto been done in tracing the tradition of the 
uuiveirsal promise and consequent expectations among all na- 
tions, has hitherto been superficial and unsatisfactory. The pro- 
fane memorials of antiquity are most valuable, but they who do 
not use them as handmaids to divinity, do not know their chief 
use, but bring them into undeserved contempt with the mass of 
mankind. 
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DoEiNO fifteen years which have elapsed sioce the com* 
meocement of this Journal, we have constantly endeavored to 
procure for those who particularly cultivate Eastern literature, 
(a very nuoierous class of our learned readers,) such information 
as might gratify their taste, and contribute to promote the chief 
object of their studies. Our pages have been occasionally in- 
terBpersed witli extracts from Oriental authors ; we have given 
early notices of valuable or curious publications ; and indicated 
some important collections of Manuscripts. Thus, in No. LXI, 
we mentioned those brought to England by the celebrated tm« 
veller, Bruce, (chiefly Arabic, Coptic, and Abyssinian) amount- 
ing in number to about one hundred; for one work among 
which, it is confidently asserted, a thousand guineas have been 
offered and refused. Wo briefly described the noble library of 
Sanscrit books (above seven hundred volumes) procured at im- 
mense cost in India by the late Chief Justice of that country, 
Su: Robert Chambers, and now in the possession of his widow— 
a collection, of which the value may be comprehended, when it 
is known, (as we have learned from indisputable authority) that 
the great Sanscrit scholar, Mr. Colebrooke, expended twenty 
thousand pounds in forming a similar collection, during hb re- 
sidence among the Brahmins of Bengal. We also noticed the fine 
ArablcyPersian^and Turkish Mss. belonging to the late ingenious 
Mr. Rich, (the East India Company's Resident at Baghdad). a 
collection which, since our account of it was written, has been 
purchased for the British Museum. And we understand that for 
the Bruce and Chambers Mss. above»mentioned, very tempting 
offers have, within a short time, been made, especially by agents 
from the continent ; but we must express our sanguine hopes 
that such inestimable literary treasures may not be exported 
from this country, but, like Mr. Rich's collection,. be rend<»*ed 
accessible to the studious in our own metropolis. Yet some 
apprehensions on this subject are excited by the accounts re- 
ceived of many extensive purchases having . lately been made 
for different sovereigns of Europe, more particularly the Em-* 
peror Alexander, whose active and intelligent emis9aries have 
paid considerablesums for ready-formed collections of Eastern 
Mss. in Paris and other places. 

It will, undoubtedly, gratify many of our readers to be in- 
formed that the proprietor of a very valuable collection is 
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now engaged in preparipg a descriptive catalc^ne of it| which 
will probably be laid before the public early next year. The 
Mss. that form this collection Jiave been selected from aboye 
twelve hundred volumes, which, at di£ferent periods in fjbe course * 
of five and twenty years, belonged to th^ ssime gentleman ; wbo^ 
haying exchanged, or otherwise disposed of, various duplicates 
and imperfect or badly-written copies, reserved for his own use 
nearly four hundred of the most valuable works, chiefly Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish. — Many of those volumes are specimens 
of the most beautiful penmanship, and were purchased at con* 
siderable expense : some being peculiarly valuable on account 
of their antiquity as well as of their subjects ; comprehending 
History, Geography, Philology, Medicine, BotaBgr, Zoology, 
Astronomy, Poetry, Romance, and, it may be .said, almost e^^y 
branch of literature ; the works of those authors most admir^ 
amongst the Asiatics, and of many whose compositions are but ^ 
little known in Europe. Of some, indeed, it ia supposed . that 
no second -copies have hitherto beei^ brought £rOHi the East<-— 
Besides the exquisite beauty of their penmanship, we mMfit^ ob- 
serve, that several of, these Mss. are most splendidly illuminaled; 
the title-pages, heads of chapters or sections, and mai^ios of the 
pages, being richly embellished with gold^ and glowing with 
the most vivid ultramarine and other > colors.— Many exhil^t 
painted representations of extraordinary or interesting scenes; 
battles, feasts, hunting-parties, dififerent ceremonies and subjects 
selected from various tales of love and war. Among theae . or« 
namented Mss. are to be found some of the finest Persian 
works : the great Shahn&meh or Historical Romance, of the 
ancient kings, composed about eight centuries ago by FjrdHuaif 
who has been styled the Homer of Persia— the Divin or mis- 
cellaneous poems of Hafi%, who is often compared to thQ Greek 
Anacreon^— the KtUiM or complete body of Saadi's .works, both 
in prose and verse --all. the compositions of J&mi^ Kjjsinii, 
Attar, Anvari, Khacani, Khusrau, Saieb, Mani, Qorfi, Jelal 
ad'din Rumi, Hakim Senai, and various other celebrated poets. 
Among the prose works are some very interesting in the Arabic 
language — ^historical, geographical and grammatical or .pbilp* 
logical, medical, musical, a volume of romantic tales, and other 
rare Mss. In Persian is a considerable number of Tarikh^ox 
Chronicles ; such as the ancient History of Asiacomposeduear- 
ly nine hundred years ago by the learned Tabari or Tabri, .who 
has been entitled the Eastern Livy, — the Turikh Aulum Arai, 
the Feh&n nema, the Tarikh Cruzidah, the Habib as'seir, the Tt- 
mour nameh, the Tarikh Bihakki, the Tarikh Ebn Khak&u 
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(translated from the Arabic), the Kitab al Futuah by Ebtt 
Aasim-al Cufi, the Nizam al Tuarikh, the Fuaher al Tuarikh, 
the Wakiaa Baheri, or very interesting commentaries written 
by Sultan Baber, the Tarikh Maagem, and other records of 
well-known importance* But besides these are some historical 
works of such rarity^ that among thousands of Mss. which the 
proprietor has examined both in Europe and in the East, he has 
oeyer been able to discover a duplicate : the same may be said 
respecting some geographical and lexicographical treatises, both 
Arabic and Persian. 

But we shall close this very inadequate notice by mentioning, 
that this collection is particularly rich in a class of Mss. but rarely 
seen either* in Europe or in the East: we allude to various 
works in the Zend and Pahlavi, two dialects of the ancient 
Persic language, of which the knowledge has long been con*- 
fined to those Fire-worshippers of Persia and India, who pro- 
fess themselves the disciples of Zeratusht or Zoroaster ; and to 
a few Europeans, among whom the ingenious Frenchman^ 
Monsr. Anquetil du Perron, may justly be celebrated as having 
most successfully studied the various dialects of this venerable 
language, as appears from his laborious work entitled the ZeU" 
dovUta, published in three quarto volumes, and comprising a 
translation into French of many compositions attributed to Zo«- 
roaster, with curious dissertations and notes, besides a catalogue 
of the most rare Zend and Pahlavi Mss. Many of these are 
found in the collection which we announce — some finely writ- 
ten in the large flowing Zend character, others in the more square 
Pahlavi ; and we have reason to believe that there are likewise 
in this collection some vocabularies of the ancient dialects ex- 
plained in modern Persian, which have not been noticed by M. 
Anquetil du Perron. 

When it is observed that, besides the Zend viud Pahlavi Mss. 
obtained in the East by that learned and enterprising French 
traveller, (and now deposited in the Biblioth^que du Roi at Paris) 
a few preserved at Oxford, and some in the British Museum, the 
number of ancient Persic works hitherto brought to Europe is 
very inconnderable ; our readers conversant with Oriental lite- 
rature will duly appreciate the value which such a class must 
add to a collection already so rich in modern Persian, Arabic, 
and Turkish manuscripts. But we shall take another oppor- 
timity of laying before our readers a more particular account 
of some among the rare and interesting works that constitute 
this valuable collection. 
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No. lU.-^etmtinued from No.,LVQ 

733 — 737. Eniditissime argumentatur Elmsleius de his literis, 

Juas scribarum ifjLw>Mxla erroribus densis confuderat : adeo 
en^is quidem^ ut vix etiam hac literaram luce in iis lux clara 
ac serena renideat. Nihil enim^ quod eruditorum iogenium 
hodie conjectaverit^ adeo certum esse possit, ut pro vera et 
&xi/38^X^ scriptoris manu habeatur. Quod hie in editionibus 
Porsoiu et Elmsleii propositum tibi legis^ Wyttenbachii hariola- 
tionibus nititur, prudentissimi tamen procul dubio et acutissimi 
viri. Elmsleius certe vix videtur putare nebulas omnino adhuc 
esse dissipatas : ' Vide igitur, ait^ an potius irl6oio corruptum sit 
quam ovx ay/ Ut ut hoc fuerit, satis liquet ivwfioTO^f-nofi 
ivifMTos necesse esse scribatur^ ut vera fiat oppositio. — Medeas 
ratiocinationem de jurejurando componere licet cum Persarum 
institutis : *Anh yoig, monet Musarum ille amicus fontibus et 
choris^ Herodotus^ avayxa/ij; l(rxpp^S crvfifiiffus i^tfpaX ouk 

743. •Efwou 68o6$. Cf. i^^fx' ^p^ov, Ipb. T. 743. Vide 
Notas VV. i)D. ad Thuc. vii. 50. et Hutchinson, ad Xenoph. 
Cyrop. p. 303. 

744. "OfAvu 7r«8ov y?j: i. e. nrpos. Sic Soph. Trach. 1187. 
Virg. ^n. vi. 351. 'Maria aspera juro.' Cf. Spenser. F. Q. 
I. 12. 27. 5. 

746. Cf. Soph. Trach. 1188. et Plant. Amphit. i. £35, 6. 

747* AuTog. Thucyd. vi. 34. Nofi^liravTtg oiv a^elg Iwovep elvai. 
et ifi^auxoaretrov iv. 28. Ovx l^ij airhsf aX\* ixfivov ordariufiy. 
Misere jurisjurandi verba confundi videntur in Iph. T. 744. 
ubi legendum aut Jivo), Xsyeiv xPVp '^^^is rdiari o-of^ ^/Xoi;, aut 
^60(reiy...ro7^ 2/xoi$. Ceterum Slomfieldius amplissimis literis 
edidit verba ilia Ipavavri vaieTo in Choeph. 307* Quse tamen 
non possunt esse ea ad amussim verba quae' 6 rpiyipm fivios 
fmil. Tamen vix '^i potes satisfacere in decretis istius* 
modi edendis. 

751. Elmsleius legit ljxft«y»y, modesteque et ut virum hones- 
tum ac liberalem decet fatetur Schaeferum m eandeuiconjecturam 
incidisse; 'Scripsi/ inquit^ * ipLfAsvslv, ex emendatione meane 
dicam^ an Schaeferi ? Utrique quidem suus debetur honos : nee 
bonorem aut huic aut illi abesse licet, si seorsim et bona fide 
eandem viam calcaverint. Ceterum, si detur juveni ignoto suas 
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in altum efferre laudes^ banc ipsam emendationein in Pononi 
editione novem decern ante annis ipaum scripsisse memorare 
ficeat : et simul h«c addidisse : * ^E^i/khetv tUg ^uviSero, Thucyd. 
iv. 19* *0 8e !pxo$ trroo Hv ^EfuiMveo rp ^u/xjuuxy /a, y. Sed 
iv. 118. tnrihuaricu^.^ii^ Ifjt^iumvh ralg (nmiiaig. £adem syntax! 
Gorrexit frvvofuvvetv in cwa^mv in Iph, A. 62. Marklandus/ Vide 
quam miro modo magna ingenia in unum coalescere isoleant! 

7^4. ^(tlqw9 voQivov, Sic yoilqm 1i\ Phoen, 935 : ivAi 
Xo^tpoov, Aristoph. rlut. 1079. * Vade, vale/ Hor. Epist. 

763—4, Nvv xaXXfvixoi twv Ijxcov Ix^ptw, ^l\ui, rVv^o-^ftso-ta* 
De se loquitur^ ut liquet ex iMXivres 1. 769* Mutat ergo 
nameros. Sic Heracl. 79. ^OV, J ^ivoi, fjii, (tovs ^Ti/xa^eoy 
hoof : 632. nipea-fLSV, olot 819 y l/xou iroipova'ta. 

767. A^i^^y 8cc. 'Tu quoque nostrarum quondam fiducia 
rerum; Qui mihi confugium^ qui mihi portus eras^' Ovid, 
Trist. V, 

7 71. Sic Hec. 86 1. x^?<rtfai /x^ xotri yvwiM^viv rpivois, 

783. KdiTfMf ayi^fh^ yjpoi, Structuram habes natune rerum 
consentaneam. Sed^ ut bene no turn est, variatur : ut a^iis)^ 
vivXoig xaQU, Hec, 436. : t^v ianwav ^uXXoi$ fjSaXXov, 577* : et 
sic in verbis IxXuco, ^copiopLM, IxirXfiir^cOf trxvXeva), a-vXaoo, 8cc. 

788. Ingeniosa sane sunt qusB Elmsleius tractavit de con- 
structione horum verborum : ovris iariv ?(rTi;,,.lngenio8e novi>- 
tatem detexit ; ingeniose eam munivit. 

800. T^s vsoJ^vyot} Nvft^^ifig rexve&rei vaW, Sc« sx : seu Iv xiXirois, 
at supple vit ipse Euripides in Hel. 1 159* 

804. *H(r\iXJ^lay. Bene LennepiuS; vir ille acutissimus^ eoque 
majori dignus laude qui non ingeniosiora quam veriora scripserit^ 
deducit ^(rv)(QS ab ^ftai^ sedeo. Prbpius quidem deduxissel ab 
i<rat. At, cum in banc rem inciderim, non abs re fuerit, opinor^ 
fectores monuissequam turpi ^ilentio abditaejaceantillius magni 
viri Observationes ad Stirpes Graecae Linjguas. Plerumque 
omnino neglectui sunt: nusqoam satis ab iis etiam, qui ad 
veram Graecorum vocabulorum notitiam pervenire volunt^ 
evolvuntur. Ad quam causam banc inertiam referemus i Ad 
auctoris inscitiam^ petulantiam^ incfj^mque conjecturarum 
rationem ? Doctus quidem ille^ si (}uis sit in orbe terraruni 
doctus : et^ quanquam, ut magnos viros decet, sprevit bumum 
fugiente penna; quanquam a vulgaribus pravisque erroribus 
pedem deflexit^ et sua fretus mente suisque bonis ingenii 
dotibus nova tentavit, non idcirco csecus caBCOs in fossam induxit, 
sed stabili pede firmoque gradu fulcivit. Perpende' modo 
rationes, quibus fere Lexica Graecas voces derivent : quam ab* 
surde, quam incongrue, quam insulse* omnia spolient, confiin- 
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dant^ obtanjant! Nuperii editor Lexiei muba latBelios pixv^ 
movit : sed quanta vi damnanda est ista ratio, qua tot verba 
ad Hebraeam ormoem deduzit. Malta quidem orientalia vo» 
cabula^ et ea Mti ?iK/6ii,nM, in versione LXX. legentibu* 
obviam eunt: e% ab Hebnets procul dubio petenda: aed nullo 
modo in hac via inatstendum est, ubi facillime e Graeco fonte 
derivari posflunt. Nomina animaliiun et plaatanim adeo incerta 
^ttiit origiue, ut ab hac parte in eateris Unguis latissime evageris. 
Sed quid tandem dicemus de istiuamodi denvationibus^ quibus 
partim ex orientali^ partim e Ghneca lingua vocabula petantur i 
nempe^ quibus Atmh^ ab a priv. et Persica voce deducitur f 
Audi magni verba Valckenaerii : 'Linguae GraecaB radices 
nativae niUlam habent affinitatem cum linguis orientalibus. 
Format quidem nominum productae, quod ad sonum, saepe con«* 
veniunt cum Hebraeis : sed fortuita est ista conveiiientia : nam 
lenocinium Hebraicas originisi quod prima facies ostentabat*, 
iliud omne dilabitur, quam primum ista vocabula refenmCur ad 
suam originem Graecam.' Ueterum, ut ad Lennepium redeam^ 
bene fecit Londtnensis Scapute Lexici editor, qui, quse de 
etymologia LioguaB Graecae scripsit Harmarus, ejecent, et in 
eorum locum Lennepii Observatipnesy a Scheidio editas^ 
Valckenaerii, Hemsterhusii, et Scheidii etiam consiliis ditatas, 
substituerit. Sed nimis ab incepto dispalamur, 

810. So) Si o'uy>vywj(fri| Xtyaiv Taf tm, fjjj 9eur}(pu^»¥, ii$ iydp 
xaxm$. 'Us hyd (iria%09). Quod ita ^K&s positum vix nostra 
lingua tulerit. Sed non raro earn structuram exhibueruat 
Graeci scriptores. Tbucyd. 4. 76: *A%i rivflw iyt;0^...|3MiXa/ii- 
vm fMTifffT^ifm riv x^f&oy, xeH i§ hifAoxforlaif, Avwif of *A9fK9»m, 
Tpi^au 5. f29 : ir^Aiy • • • tn^xfctcwiii^v ckntsp x«i airof. Xen. 
Cyrop, Hatcfar p« 340. M$ W ia^s w6x» ivfarwrifw ^ h/m vUv. 

817. Tbucyd. 6. 92 : "^EfAiyt i^iA i^s 1$ rakBuwmploi9 mvwf 

iB2j^— 6« Confer Alcest. 985, 986. Quern ad modum 
£u|ipides in fragmento : X8^*^ ^ V^* mip^tg vtp) firtp tuA 

MftiiSf Z^'ii it^i^t^w. Quibttscum cf. Horatii secundam 
Oden secupdi Carminum Libri. 

842. Vulgatam defeodit Elmsleios, docetque If^doy irorapSy 
Wxir esse Athenas. In quod etiam incidit doctus quidam vir 
in Classkq Diario, IL 566 p. 

846. Vix potes verba fttr' ixxm expedire» si eam sequaris 
iQterpuqctioneoi qnam dedit Porabnus* Multa sane multi : sed 
bene, ut opinor, /mt JfxXcov cum pnecedentibus conjunxit Elms- 
leiui ; et Ulne ex tenebris dedit locem : * Dedi e Brunckiana 
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rif oiv Mw ftsr* cfXXoov, i. e. ni fallor, r. o« 6. is ol iXk(f$ 
iroXrrai* 

. 852 — 6. Hos versus nulla manos in integrani lucem resti* 
tuisse videttir. Nee est quid miretnur; ' Rem despei*atam esse 
nkonet Porsonus, ille Musaruin Grtecarum augur 6t certus 
antistes. £rgo onines omnia tentaverunt, nee aliquid iirmnni 
ac stabile exeogitaruiit. £ mala scriptura^ ait Elmsleius, me- 
liusculam efficies legendo : nSev iqa^f^ % ^pmg ij ^sip), rixvosg 
triiBV, xetfilav ts xSj^ei, Siivay vpocayova-a r^X/xav. Texvotg Reiskius 
e suo depromserat. Sed hsc £lmsleiana sententia tantum 
diffitultatis^ quantum communis lectio^ secum ferre videtur. 
Vix earn possis expedire, Accedat, quod interpunctio seiitentiam 
gravet^ et verba rixvoig aiiiv ab ultimis horum versuum vocibus 
male distrahat. Pro ^ ^ptvos tj^ quae Porsonus baud dubie 
corrupta censet, scriptor quidam in Classico Diario IV. 564. 
ezimie tentavit i^pon of. Haec tamen inter ambigua Graeca- 
rum literarum numerentur necesse : hsec lectio vulgo probatur, 
donee ab altera proculcatur : et procul dubio, ubi tanta seges 
est ingenipsarum conjecturaruro, ubi adeo patet campus in quo 
spatientur et licentius efferantur doctorum virorum sagacitas et 
industrial vix licet fore sperare ut quid pro vero ab omnibus 
excipiatun 

860. ^ivluv : quae erit sanguinolenta. Sic vs. 1249. Phcen. 
604. Thomsonus iii^ 1013 : 'And dy^es the purple seas with 
gore/ Scholiastes ad Ore&t. 1478. explicat ftlXav per psXav 
ftfo-^jxevov. At de his jam monuimus ad 1. 297. huj us Tabulae. 
; 862. KiXgoadsig antiquam hie retinet notionem : nempe a xiXoo 
ducendum est^ ex quo fluxerunt 'celsus/ 'procetla/ &c* Vide 
Notas ad ThUcyd. i. 42. et cf. flfvoj^fii Odyss. P. 669. 

866. ^sgeiv, ^PaSlto^ supplet in Androm. ?45, ^ Feram et 
perferam' habet Plant. Amph. ii« 2. 14. 

870. Au^iuBvalvco. Vide Hesych^ et Suidam, ubi et Kusterum. 

882. ^H$ a fterffivtfi pendet, non a XP^^' Quare non opus est 
cur ^y legamus. Xen. Cyrop. 338. p. Ed. Hutchins. Toinovs 
yeip lyojxi^e ]x«Xi(rra eliivat, &¥ airo^ aiera ^wioLi iiu6eiv, 

891* Singularis lapsus est l^i^^iar, quod habent aliqui 
MSS. Sed eximie causam monstrat Eimsleius. Nee mirum 
si similes verborum terminationes oculos ad obliquum retorse- 
runty quum eadem res in causa tam saepe fuerit ut versuum et 
sententiarum lacunae fierent. Sed haec transcribentibus hodie- 
que saepissime eveniunt. 

892. ''Afia et [irroi longo intervallo separantur. Shv rlxyoi^ 
Sj** ka-viiMiv vs. 1 140. 

899* Quid esse potjDst magis insulsum correctione Muagravii, 
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loi) pro xalt Vix queo confusas mentis ratioiies Qxplicare 
quibus illud verbum in Euripidem infercire voluerit. Sed ista 
corrigendi cacoethes etiam doctissiinos in ludos et ludibria facile 
seducit. Bene vulgatani defendit Elmsleius. 

901* Vix persuadent Elmsleii dogmata de repf/vijyf qiiod 
Porsonus intactum reliquit, et ne in su^picionem quidem in- 
duxit. ' Non dicitur ripsivos, repeivog, aut TBpemg, sed 6 rt^ir, \ 
repeiva.* At, si vir doctus dixisset * Generaliter dicitur/ noi^^ 
scopo aberrasset. Quid i quod omnes formse^ quam amplecti- 
tur Graeca lingua, tarn vanarum formarutn cupida; in unam 
eaudemque formam hactenus in fatis est, aut, Mt Houieriis facete 
loquitur, iem h yovvaa-iv, ut redigantur et coarcteutur i ToUite 
barbarum dccretum. Inspice cuoiulalas verborum (proprie 
verba iutellige) formas. Non solum fiioo, sed ^ounm : quin iu- 
veniuQtur ^0t/vco, et j3ij/4i, et /3/j8i}fbi. Non solum vrin, et Xjnjfti : 
sed o-reco, unde Tria^ : et crwo, obscaena vox Aristophanica. 
Non solum deco, et T/d)]|iti : sed Sow, quod, ni fallor, optime ex- 
plicat trium quatuor verborum originem, quae hactenus viros 
doctos latuit. Btor^ jam bene notum est a 6» derivari : . p.ono> 
impono, sc. mulctam* Et Homerus dixit im^v eiridi^o-ofbcv. Sed 
quid de $wju.o;, acervus, faciemus ? Similiter a iw aut fioiw, cujua 
praeteritum passivum ridoojiai. ' Acervus rerum simul positarum 
seu congestarum/ verba sunt Scapulie ad i^fnov, quam vocem 
Moeris jamdiu docuit esse Hellenicam formam tou Scojxo^. 
6i^cov a redr^fjtaiy pret. pass, iea), ut dcojxo^ a iooo. Ergo Theo- 
pbrastus dixit : 'Eav <rlrog ispi<rie)$ eU QmfAOvs (ruvTei^. — Quid 
de 6i)(uhyif funis? ' Nescio/ ait Blomfield. ad -3Esch. Agam^ 
286. * an flfio/xo^ et ficGftiyf eandem habeant originem/ Vere vide- 
tur suspicatus esse : nam iifny^ et 6eo[ji,og eadem stirpe oriri 
videntur : OoofjAs est acervus, generaliter: fico/xiy^ autem acervus 
giomerum stmii/ positorumet in funera obvolutorum. Upani ad- 
hue conjecturam addere liceat. Quam ad stirpem investigabimus 
idif, adulator: iomeCco, adulor ? Lennepius a flow : sed se nescire 
quare, fatetur. Similiter reduxit Scheidius : sed videtur tenebris 
teuebrosa tenebrasse, dum causam explicat : ' Havd dubie flwxp a 
ianroo, quod a flow ; quod, si componamus cum fluw, impetum 
queodam et concitationem videtur notasse : eximie autem alacri- 
latem et fervorem,quo alicui, ad nutum ipsius, obsequaris.' Quam 
melius tacuisset, quam talia profudisse ! Alteram ergo tente- 
mns viam : Beoi est, pono, simul pono, (ut Scapula jam supra 
dixit), compono : Oow idem sonat : ergo ico^ est is, qui vultu est 
compostto et ad adulandum ficto. ' Compositus in obsequium/ 
et * falsi ac festinantes vultuque composito,' verba sunt Tacili. 
Ut ergo redeam. cum tanta seges sit Graecarum formarum, non 
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temeraria manu violandie sunt pa^ne etiam inusitatae formv* 

'906. notp8fMPOkSo¥rt vertit Stephanus: alias sibi nuptias mer-* 
canti seu comparanti prseter jam ante contractas. Sed boc potiua 
vA^f/t^floXouyri sonuisset. Verte ergo : qui versatur nuptiis, &c. 
Geteruin pessime tentasse videtur Musgravius irSo-tcos pro irArH» 
- 910. 06% afpovrdrrws: sic et Soph. Trach. 366. 
> 9 IB. Optime Reiskiiis ttSnj. De x^eopoi^ consule ij^ustatb. 
ap. Brunck. ad Sopb. Trach. 849. 

924. ruvij ii 6^\f/g oS&a, Trach. 1064. 

9^8.' £1; 8fi,obs X^ou^: (ortasse^ to words with me. Sic 
tfTxTflo (r« Andr. 6^ : sed taiia nulli fines circumscribunt. 

934. *Airai^fA9¥. Uila sapplet Electr. 774. . 

9S7* *A¥ pro if\ quod Porsonus e conjectura dedit^ defendit 
Hemiannus ad Vigerunii ut et BImsleius : qui, * Tantum abest/ 
ait, * ut soloecuni sit oux av u TBlara^At, ut, particula ay omissa, 
son o4x. oHoL wi vela-Mfifi, sed ovx olda el ireh» dici debeat.' 
Acutissime dicitur : et sane tnireris quonam more base loquendi 
formula magnum Porsonum iatuerit. 

940. Z*^', ilium: quod babes a p. I. 1293, Phoen. l671. &c. 
sed quosdam latuit Grammaticos^ qui id solum pro forma 
plurali et duali acceperunt. 

948. £u$0tifMv^o-ei $* ou^ ev, oAX^ fuvgla : cf« Blomf. ad 
Theb. 100. 

950. Cf. Senecam Med. 570, &c. 

951. JtStKxri : pro eSeoxe. Sic 1. 1319, et Hec. 1 124. ' Mittit' 
Virg. ^n. ix. 36 1^ 'dat' 362. Quin et pro dwr^t videtur 
usurpari ap. Iliad, i. £6l. 

954. Sic v&iLarx lyovTf^ • . . od fieiuirrei Xenopb. Cyrop. 
Hutch. Ed. p. 107 : et Milton, xi. 340, ' no despicable gift.' 

962. Kelvrig 6 Sa<|xe»y. Sic ovy^ ijfMof roSs Hec. 272. Tm 
^Xmiptw 6 H^aro$ hrt Thucyd. ii. 87. ' Cujus vulturis boc erit 
cadaver/ Martialis. — Sed xfiva, in Kilva vuy aSf 01 ieog, non iacilli- 
mum est. Puto idem esse ac rei xehris. Sic xffiv', ut videtur, pro 
ret xthm in Hippol. 884. ' Vtramqne ducet ruinam/ Hor. Od. 
pro, utriusque. ' £ manibus illis/ Pers. i. 38. 

963 — 4. Sententia non ad amussim ponderatur. ^ya; non 
satis accurate respondet re? 4^0%^^ : pro qua voce potius scribere 
debuisset Euripides ftoyi)v aut aliquid tale. Sed fatendum est 

I talia ubique oculis obvenire. Et ^'t^ij; est pro vita afmssa, 

1. e. morte. Et hoc commune. Sic rwv ^wfMrmv Thucyd. iii. 

I 58. t^codg Iph. Taur. 150. quod quidem vertit ipse Markland. 

I ob vitam amissam. Sic Xen. Cyr. p. 187. 1. 4. ed. Hutcbins. 

Virgilius /En. v. 483. 'Hanc tibi» Eryx, meliorem animSun 

I pro morte Daretis Persolvo,' ubi tone locutionis ratio est digna 

I quam mireris : ejusmodi enim est aut esse debet, si proprietatem 
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UngiMe. n^spexecis^ ' hanc attimam pro dQimft Dajcetis.^ . UnUm 
aliud memorabo^ nee illud memomtu indignuio : ' Qui vita 
bone credat emi, quo teodis, honoreoi/ Virg. iBn. ix. 9G6. ubi 
^vita^ est planissime^ vita amissa^ perdita, persoluta. 

969* EU %c<p** • * ii&*ff6eu. In vs. 978. h %ffpoTy. Has parti- 
eulas qnandoque jungUQt; ut «$ r^^; mug ^ft/Son-ff • Tbucjd. i. 18. 

977. T%v Atia X9flrf/b«y. Sic Ore9t. .139^. ^/^so-iv o-iSftpioio-iy 
'ilcSa. Ceterum non male videtur Lennepius dedocere vocem 
*Ativis ab otlg, euSog, quod componit cum ot^g^ quse vox copulata 
cum faemioina voce adjectiva significat, vapor^ tenabrae. Nee 
lamen diffiteor dor oiale derivari ex a et iSco seu elS«i ex impene- 
trabili caligine quse tegit et obfuscat Orcum, et impedit quo 
minus oculis cernant ii qui claustris inferorum inclusi vitam 
aguDt teoebrosaoi* Ni faJlor, aliquae voces tali certe more 
sunt derivanda?^ Quid ergo dixeris de aWimi quo more deri* 
vftris i Certum . est vocem edrrigy quam Theocritus posteris 
tradidit, et quam optima Eroettius explicate ' qui suum 
amatorem utrinque comitatur^ .et a latere ejus non discedit/ de- 
duci ab a, valde, et eljuiri ; unde^ iter, ito, 8cc. Quid ergo i 
noiine satis patet alvioo ex eodem fonte profluere ; sc. undique 
eo ut mendicus^ ut petam et solicitem precibus. Mira sunt ad 
banc rem Homeri verba : jBij S'^ i/4fy alrtitrwy Mi^ia f&ra 
ixuff'TOVf nivroire x^iq ipsywv, aog fl vrrcop^o^ TtiXou sTi). \Nec 
silentio praeteream Ixirris et Txn}; quae ab Ixavoo, venio, eo, pro* 
fluunt. 

J004 — 7. Nota quoties vox ayyixXxo repetatur. Ta8* od 
itmf^oL TOiiTiv i0)]yyeXjX6VOi^. AX oti [M,i^ avQig' Mmv nv ayyikkaan 
Tupg>jv Oux oK«' 8©|ijj y e<rf aXijy euoiyyiKov, "HyyuXoi ol * ^yy»Xa^. 
Audi Homerum in Od. 7. £04—206 : T^g V iq anmitnig 
^i iixftMy TJ^xero ii XP^$' '^^ ^^ X'^^ xararifxst' Iv axpoir/Xof<rm 
Sptavify "Hv T E3pog xxrirri^iy, eynjv Zi^upog KUTot^euoi^ .Tt^xofiiei^f 
8* ipa T^; noTaiMt) 9rX^dov(ri ^iovTBg.^Hg r^f rijxsto, xaKoi irapfiia 
Saexpu^fouo-));. Vide Popiumi seu potius Broomiura, super nasc 
verba annotantem. 

1007. Cr. Markland. ad Iph. A. 649- 

1009. -W rectc defendit P. E. "Ayet nempe subintelltge. 
Ste ih i. 60s. oSti ftff ratrn^g Xpioo rijuriif. Juv. Sat. i. 89- * alea 
quando Hos animos,' sc. invasic, egit. In nostro loco hrrl 
iaxpustv intelligit P. E. sed eodem reditu 

1015. Oratio est hsec pulcherrima et ardentissima, quft. 
alteram majori laude dignam frustra tentaveris quaerere. Tamen 
comparentur orationes illae apud Miitonum Moioohi ii. 5I — 
:105, SatansB iv. 32 — 11 3» Adami x. 720^-844. Euripides faia 
orationibus anroroftoi^ est celeberrimus : de quo loquendi geuere 
videatur Popius ad Od. II. 434 — 447- 
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lOte. •r<pBXay Tijv eu^opUf row xaff ^tiipdv Thocyd. S. 8« : 
ttji xaff ^, avayxetiotj Tpo^ri^ 1.2. 

1022. Uph XixTpa Koi yvfoixa xci yafti}X(ou^ Ewfig. Tautolo- 
giam ipcusat Reiskius, et ywfouxa^ corrigit. Legendo tamen 
yvvouxoig neque angetur neque minuitur tautologia, ut bene 
natat P. £. Et legendo Yuvoiixas metrum perit. Sed confer 
illud Homericanum, Od. ^. 494, fiiyoipw xaX Iwfioi xa) avk^v. 

1023. Nimis subtiliter emendat P. £. avonrx^sly^ Redi ad 
nostram notam ad 1.901. Quod ia-^^of forniatur ab Sr^oy, 
inde non sequetur (r%l0fio non posse esse tempus prassens. 
Quid quod nova omnino vox orta est ex Jkrx^v. Non novum 
est hoc et incognitum, sed centies et millies audituro. Sic 
(TT^xoo est vox temporis praesentis, formata ab itmflcet ; et 
futurum habet <rT9Jfco. Ceterum cf. Ipfa* A. 732 : TU S* avao-- 
;^ij(r«i ^Xoya ; Phoen. 354 : ly» ^ outb cot Ttvpog Sufyn^a ^ 
voftifioy h yifAoig. Sed ha?c P. E. jam notaverat. 

1035. *Ev i\>: fWoj Tpm<rd' Aristoph. Plut. 3l7- 

1037. "/If <r' *8oOo*' h oiAfiaa-i nawariTfiV irpocoifif, Orest; 
1018. Cf. HeracL 573. 

1038 — 9. Cerne diversos modos: oT;^«t«i— tKoy. Sic oBa, 
ut *novi' apiid Latinos : Thucyd. vi. oa-w tA ftey *ildi]yaioov olhc^ 
rei S* viimga Sic. Fortasse tamen de re quae diu ob oculos 
versabatur dicit. Sed^ si res sic se babet^ oTp^sra^ pro ep%ero 
ponitur. 

1041. TlviiTxoOf Non facilis nee tamen rara loquendi forma. 
Tl Si) vivov6oi, ita explicat Scholiastes, tU olxrov hnvsecoiJcoi rmv 
wed^m ; Potter vertit : Why this tenderness 7 Ad Hippolytum 
Monkius dixerat : ' 7/ TruTxeig ; plerumque interpretantur, 
Quid facis ? Mihi potius videtur congruere cum nostratium 
locutione. What ails youT Feliciter videtur verti: et vis sua 
Tou itoLfr^iiv satis servatur. Sed perit in vulgat^ interpretatione. 

104^ — 1052. Haec verba varie pro variis doctorum ingeniis 
accepta sunt. Et sane obscuriora sunt. Certatur prase ipue de 
vpoMai et de ha^ispSi. Videtur Medea quasi voluisse seipsam 
decipere : ergo vafra quadam obscuritate loquitur et nos decipit. 
His accedat quod repentaneo impetu sua identidem mutat con- 
silia. Jam bis dixerat^ ^ai^ero) /SouXsuftAxa, consilia jugulandi 
• liberos. Sed rursus mutatmentem ludibrii timor intolerabiiis : 
JBouXofiai yiXsar ofXnv, 'Ex^gobg joistfeTo'a tou; I/xou; a^ijjEc/otif; 
Hactenus per siccum leniter incedimus. Inde pergit : ToKfiri* 
Tfoy TocV : quod non per se satis facile est intellectu, sed forte 
explicatur per sequens aXKa : certeita necesse est explicemus ut 
non isti particular obstemus : si servem liberos^ opus est ut ha^c 
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pMtar. Aut: opus est ut consiliom perpetrare audeam. Sensum^ 
qtiem prius dedi, praebent ilia Chori verba in Hecuba :. Al alro 
hBvXw 90^ Kuxh iri^vx' oteiy ToXfta 6* a ft^ XP^9 '^V ^^^ wx«ofievoy : 'pa* 
titur et sustinet/ Scapula. Alter sensus perpetrandt saepissioie 
cernitur : sed non itabene congruit cum tw oAXa. Jam non liqui- 
dum est quid velit xa) et irpoMai et (ppev), m sequenttbus, Et, si 
quid videaro, nee P. E. nee alii interpretes haec satis perspicua 
faciuut. Sed nee nos ita audaces sumus ut obscuritatem pene- 
trare conemur. JNee satis inter inter|iretes constat quid velint 
et sequentia : ''Orsp $e juu^ Oiiiig icaqmui rolg Ifioio-i i6ii,a(r^v, Avtco 
/ttffX^o-61. P. E. sensum quern dederat Scholiastes exhibet, et 
Reiskii interpretationemMonge diver sam :'qu2e cum noncongruat 
vulgatis verbis, vulgata verba corrigenda censet Reiskius. Quo- 
modo in bis tenebris rectum possumus iter tenere f . Plaue limo 
circumvolvimur, nee ulia ratio est qua nosmet liberemus. Se- 
quuntur verba, quas mebereule nos vinctos arctiori catena vinci* 
unt, et caeeos densiori caecitate obruunt:;^e7p0e 8* ov hoi^epm* Audi 
modo contrarias interpretum versiones : Porti, ' Manum vero 
meam ciEDE non corrumpam neque polluam :' Heatbii, ' Manum 
meam non corrumpam, misericordia scilicet/ Et Reiskius, 
vulgatorum yerborum obscuritate impenetrabili satis percept^ 
et honeste ^xposita, ' iteriim conjecturis indulget.' Heu ! 
** Qua? saga^ quis nos solvere Thessalis Magus venenis ? quis 
poterit Deus i Vix illigatos nos triformi Pegasus exp^diet 
Chimaera !" 



ANCIENT INSCRIPTION DISCOVERED 

AT CYRENE. 



W^E have lately received from Holland the *' Lettre a M. 
Raoul Rochette, Membre de PInstitut de Fmnce^ ^c. a Paris, 
sur une Inscripiion en caracteres Fheniciens et Grecs recemment 
decouverte a Cyrene ; par H, A. Hamaker, Membre deVIn^titut 
des JPai/sBaSy S^c. printed a few months ago at Leyden. In this 
letter the learned professor offers many ingenious remarks on 
an extraordinary inscription of which some lines are in Phoeni- 
cian, and others in Greek characters, which seem to have 
already engaged the attention of M. G6senius^ M* Bockh, 
M. Kopp, M, Bellermann, and other able antiquaries. A 
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lithographio copy of the inscriptiou represents^ beside^ the 
characterSi a wioged chariot; drawn by two serpents : — jp fbe 
chariot are two blazing torches. Leaving to M. Raoul Roc^ette 
the task of explaining this symbolical device^ (which may refer 
to the sect of Ophites,) M. Hamaker restricts himself to 
observations merely philological and paleographic, respecting 
the plausible sense of the Phoenician words. Although but 
little is known of ancient Cyrene, yet we might naturally ex- 
pect to find a combination of Greek with Phoenician in a 
colony originally of Thera^ an island peopled equally by Greeks 
and Phoenicians, It appears from Herodotus and Callima- 
chus, that the ancient name of Th6ra was Kallista (KaXXia-Tvi to 
xipotde, TO $' voTipov otjvofAa 6i^pi]). But it cannot be imagined 
(hat the Phoenicians gave a Greek name to this island. KaUista, 
then^ may reasonably be supposed a corruption of some Phoe- 
, nician name ; and M. Hamaker thinks it probable that the origi- 
nal colonists denominated the island KanUza,Tliii^ipyfrom kanatz, 
yjpy a verb signifying to hunt, either because the place abounded 
with game, or on some other account, and that the Greek word 
Thera is merely a translation of the Phoenician name. Recom- 
mending to critics in philology and etymology M, Hamaker's 
learned remarks on this extraordinary inscription, we shall 
here content ourselves with quoting, as a proof of. the extreme 
uncertainty to which such remnants of antiquity are liable, the 
different interpretations of two Phoenician lines, according, to 
our author and M. Kopp. In Hebrew characters this inscrip- 
tion is thus read by M. Hamaker : 

and thus translated^ *' A notre Maitresse Thblath, et a notre 
Maitre, notre Seigneur, le Seigneur de la clemence Tholad, d 
cause de la vendange, Hassobed le fils de Abiam (a d6di6 ce 
monument) Solon son voeu/' But according to M. Kopp, the 
^'ords are 

Ti iriK ton !?yi ]XMb V?if2 pni rh D2 h 
T)bwyif p TTon m nw n 

and he would translate them as follows :— '' Une famille s'est 
afflig^e, d cause d'un donn6 (c'est-^-dire, d'un mort) tandis 
qu'elle etoit occuple a faire notre pierre (ou, en deposant [le 
mort] dans notre pierre). Baal Hamman (c. a. d. le Soleil) vous 
a assuj6tis en tranchant des terns. Une loi soiimis Haszad le 
fils d'Abamel.'' 
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Part I. 

In the Preface to the Translation, the following account is 
given of the discovery of the work before us, and of the eviden- 
ces of its authenticity. 

It is well known, and has been recorded by all the biographers 
of Milton, that about the year 1655 or 1656, (coincident with 
his retiring from public business, as appears from some docu- 
ments cited by Dr. Sumner in his preface^) Alilton engaged in 
the composition of three great works, one' of which was la Sys- 
tem of Divinity, compiled from the Holy Scriptures. In ISSS*, 
Mr. Lemon, who was employed in an examination of the re« 
cords in the Old State Paper Office, Whitehall, discovered a 
Latin MS. bearing title, '' Joannis Miltoni Angli de Doctrina 
Christiana, ex sacris duntaxat libris petita, Disquisitionum Libri 
duo posthumi." It was found among a collection of papers 
relative to the Popish plots of 1677, &c. itself enclosed in an 
envelope, with the direction, *'To Mr. Skinner, Merchant." 
Cyriac Skinner, Merchant, the friend and pupil of Milton, is 
known from other authorities to have been in possession of this 
work, which was committed to liim, uncertain for what purpose, 
by the author himself. From a paper discovered in the same 
office, and subsequently quoted by Dr. Sumner, it would 
appear that the MS. had passed from the hands of Cyriac into 
those of another Skinner, a brother or relation of the former, 
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and that it had been seized with other papers in the possession 
of the said Skinner, on suspicion of treasonable matter being 
contained among them. The MS. is written in two diiFerent 
hands^ the former of which is supposed to be that of one of the 
author's daughters, the latter that of his nephew Edward Philipps. 
Fac-similes of both are given, as also of one in the MS»of Mil* 
ton's . poems preserved at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
which agrees remarkably with the first of the two hand-writings. 
Were there no other testimony to its authenticity, however, the 
agreement of the opinions with those of Milton, the tone and 
disposition of mind which it exhibits, the striking coincidences 
bojLh of thought and phraseology with his other works^ English 
as well as Latin, poetical as well as prose, the peculiar style of 
arguing, in short, the Mil tonic character which every one con- 
versant with his works will recognise, and which could not by 
any possibility have been counterfeited, are sufficient to identify 
it with the lost treatise of Milton. Our limits are too brief for 
an extended review of so large a work ; we must content our- 
selves with a short character of the book^ an analysis, and one 
or. two extracts. 

Many readers, who have probably made up their minds to 
expect displays of poetry and eloquence iu a work from such 
a writer, on such a subject, will be surprised and disappointed 
on finding nothing but pure argument delivered in the plainest 
Tanguage, and intermixed with large citations from Scripture. 
This, however, resulted inevitably from the nature of the under- 
taking. Milton had no notion of mingling together the styles 
appropriate to different species of composition ; his judgment 
in this respect was strict and discriminating ; where he meant 
history, he would not write poetry ; where he meant exhortation, 
he would not write discussion. The present treatise consists of 
a series of propositions, embracing the whole of Christian theo- 
logy, according to Milton's views (^f it, and illustrated severally 
by Scripture texts (which forma considerable part of the volume). 
Where an ampler explanation of his meaning is requisite, or 
where the doctrine advanced has been matter of dispute, he 
enters more largely on the subject ; and the discussions, to which 
this gives rise, constitute the peculiar interest of the volume. 
Scripture, however, is bis final resort, and the basis of all his 
arguments. It is evident that be laid great stress on this point, 
both from the title of bis work, ('' ex sacris duntaxat libris 
petita," — words, which, on this account, we think, ought to have 
been retained iu the title page) and from its uniform tenor. Even 
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those who are familiar with his other works, will scarcely be 
prepared for the extraordinary proofs, which are here exhibited of 
Milton's knowledge of the Bible. On every subject he has a 
host of authorities ready, such as the most extensive memory 
could never have enabled him to collect, withotit the aid of a 
deep intimacy with every part of the sacred volume, and an at- 
tentive study of their contents. In this point he was probably 
never surpassed. In argument, he is close, cautious, strongly 
opposed to vagueness and to scholastic intricacies, and keeping 
carefully in view the matter of dispute. His inferences are> 
perhaps, frequently too narrow, and grounded on an over literal 
acceptation of the text. This, however, is the result of his rigid 
fidelity to the principle which he had set up to himself, of un- 
qualified submission to the authority of Scripture; not of a want 
of enlarged views, in which respect he rose far above the level 
of his own age, including the majority of his coadjutors as well 
as of his opponents. Altogether, the work bears deeply im^ 
pressed on it the mark of an upright and religious mind — a mind 
deeply sensible of it^ duty^ and indefatigable in the performance 
of it ; habituated to laborious reflection, on all subjects ; unos- 
tentatiously courageous in the investigation of truth, and superior 
to interest or fear. The pride of human reason is undoubtedly 
discernible, although tempered by religious submission ; but of 
his other besetting sin, that bitteniess which mingled itself with 
his earlier political and theological controversies, scarcely a trace 
is visible. There is no recurrence to petty disputes, no peevish 
invective, no show of self-devoted zeal in the defence of a 
favorite, but unpopular dogma : a majestic calmness breathes 
over the whole. His enmities were the result of the occasion^ 
and with the occasion th^y expired. Such will always be the 
case, where a love of truth, and not interest or private pique, 
is the actuating motive. 

Of the doctrines here laid down, it may be sufficient here to 
state, thnt in all important points, with one exception, they coin- 
cide with the belief of the Christian church in general. We say, 
on all important points, because his peculiar opinions on the sub- 
ject of the Sabbath, divorce, polygamy, &c. cannot be considered 
as at all affecting the substance of Christianity. Of the excep- 
tion above alluded to, (which, our readers are probably aware, re- 
lates to the doctrine of the Trinity,) we shall have to speak 
hereafter. On the five controverted points relative to election, 
&c. he is decidedly Armenian ; and with regard to Church dis- 
cipline, Independent. One topic on which he especially dwells 
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inrlbis as in hj« other worlss^ 'atopic of pe^uliiir importaAee ki bti 
tioie^ 18 the independency of the Church ou the civil power, 
^nd die consequent impropriety of enforcing the commands of 
the Church by legal penalties, 

Milton's style is plain^ concise, and perspicuous, to a degree 
which renders it a model for purely argumentative writing. Here 
and there a play on words, and still more rarely a poetical ex* 
pression, speak of human weakness. Thus, in disclaiming the 
authority of mere human reason, '' Rationis igitur nullam ratio- 
neni habeamus/' In replying to an argument adduced by the 
assertors of infant baptism : *' Quem non pudeat interpretum non 
pufantium V Of an illustration adduced by theologians, *' Ut 
qui equum claudjcantem quo vult incitat, in causa quidem est 
lit equus gradum acceleret, non autem ut claudicet ; sic Deus 
prave quidem agentis impulsor esse potest, cum interim pravi- 
tatis istius nullo modo causa sit," he observes,; '' similitudo re- 
<:epta ilia de claudo equo et ipsa claudicat." In a discussion on 
the intermediate state : ^* in quo (Paradiso) bonum ilium latro- 
nem caeteris Sanctis fuisse aggregatum sine noxa equidem exis- 
timem ;" an evident allusion to the ancient notions of pollution, 
as observed in the notes. But these are rare instances. The 
Latinity of the present treatise is at least equal to that of hi^ 
other writings ; though far from perfectly pure, it is exemplary 
for a theological treatise. 

The Introduction, prefixed to the English translation, contains 
^n account of the discovery of the manuscript, with a few re- 
marks, not very recondite, but liberal and sensible, on Milton's 
qualifications for the work, on the opinions contained in it, and 
tne spirit in which it is written. 

Milton's prefatory address, ''to all the Churches of Christ, 
and to all who profess the Christian faith throughout the vtrorld," 
is highly interesting. We shall give a large extract from it, 
ivhicfa, besides explaining tbe origin and purpose of the work, 
>yill serve as a sample of the Latinity, besides being very cha- 
racteristic of Milton's mind and disposition* 

Cam ab ineunte soperiore ssbcuIo, ex quo Religio, contaminata per- 
pelais plas mille terceotom annornm corraptelis, ad puritatem suas 
origiDis aliqoa ex parte revocari coepta est, tot institntiones prodierint 
paribris theologisB, qaibus Doctrins Cbristianae capita fere singala nunc 
breviter none satis copiose satisqne distincto ordine confineri videan- 
tur, car Ego, si quid in hoc genere, quantum fieri potest, elaboratum 
jam exiit, in eo opere non acquieverim, ant si id omnes paruin feliciter 
aggressi sunt, ipse ab eodem Incoepto non sim deterritus, asquum est 
ut in primis exponam. 
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' 'B4md•m4Mdiceremproptorea.qaodoillilfM|ll^'aol«l%lo G|iH«liam^ 
du^s teterrimas pestes, servitiitem ac oietum,' ex Yita ac mente hoai- 
uum ejiclat atqne expellat, me idcirco studiosam hajus potisBimam 
doctrinse esse faotum, non religione sod maximis vitffi commoditatibas 
adductus foisaa arguerer. 

Yerum cam seternae salutis viam non nisi propriae cajusqiie fide! 
D«us aperuerit, postaletquA hoc a nobis, ut qui salvus esse yuU, prose 
quisqae oredat, statu i divinis in rebus,, non aiiorum niti vel fide vel 
jodiciO) sed quid credendum in religione est, id fide non aliunde quam' 
divinituB aocepta, et quod mearum erat parti urn non omisao, ex ipsi^ 
Dei scriptura qnam diligentissime perlecta atqtte perpensa, nnumquod- 
qne habere mihimet ipsi, meaque ipslus opera exploratum atqae oog- 
nitum. 

Coepi ifcjtur adolescens (dicam enim quibus rebus profecerim, si quern 
forte posthac proticiendi spes eadem ad eandem viam ingrediendam 
invitaverit) cum ad libros utriusque Testamenti lingua sua perlegendos 
assidnns incumbere, turn Theologorum systemata aliqnot breviora 
sedulo percurrere : ad eorum deinde exemplum, locos communes di* 
gerere, ad quos omnia qua; ex scripturis haurienda ocourrissent, expro- 
menda cum opus esset, referrem. Ad uberiora deinde Theologorum 
Tolumina et disputatas in utramque partem de capitibus quibusdam 
fidei qnaestiones, fidentius demnm me contuli : liceat candide non minus 
quam libere dicam, multa ilii adversariornm argumenta misere elusa, 
aut elenchorum ostentatis putide formnlis ant iuterjectis ubique Gram- 
maticorum inanibus vocabulis, in speciem potius quam solide refutata, 
sane dolens, reperi : quam autem ipsi partem pro vera mordicus tene« 
rent, vel scripturae locis male iutellectis, Tel consequentiis Inde fallaci- 
bus arreptis, coutentios»ius esse sspe quam validius defensam ; bine 
veritatem pro errore atque hseresi nonnunquam acerrime oppugnatam: 
crrorem atque baeresin pro veritate habitam ; consuetudine ac studio 
partlum quam scripturaram auctoritate commendatiorem. 

Cum itaque his ducibus neqne summam fidei, neque spem salutis 
posse me recte committere arbitrarer, et tamen aliquam doctrins 
Cbristianae methodicam institutionemy aut saltern disquisitionem, quaa 
subvenlre vel fidei, vel memoriae, vel utrique possit, apprime esse ne- 
cessariam, nihil mihi tutius neque consultius visum est, quam nt ipse 
aliquid hnjusmodi quod ad manum mihi esset, labore ac lucubratione 
propria ex ipso adeoque solo Dei verbo, et fidelissime quidem, nisi 
mihimet forte infidus esse volebam, de integro componerem. Quod 
cum per aliquot annos agere attentissime perseverassem, reformats 
religionls arcem animadvert], qua parte Pontificios quidem spectaty 
satis munitam : caeteris in locis compluribus neglectam, neque operibus 



* Vota vestra et preces ardentissimas Deus, cum servitutis hand uno genere 
oppresoi ad eurn copfugistis, benigne exaudiit. Quie <hio in vita hominain mala 
sane maxima sunt, et virtuti damnosissima, tyrannis et superstitio, iis vos gentium 
primes- gl<Mio8e liberant. Pro. Pop. AngHcan. Defens, ad finem. MUtonfa 
Prose Works, Symmons's Edition, vol. v. p. 195* 

Our victory at once against two the most prevailing usurpers over maokftid, 
superstition and tyranny. A Ready and Easy Way to eattUflish a Free Commons 
wealth. Prose Works, in. 406. 
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neque propngnatoribus fimiatam satis aut dcfensam: perpetiias 
diligentise rerique reperiendi indefcsso studio, non credalitatisapinae 
prpposita esse a Deo etiam in religlone omnia, turn facile per- 
apexi ; restare adhno plara quam putabam ad scriptararnm normam 
sanctius exigenda, accuratiasqae reformanda. Mihi certe bane ratio- 
nem ineondo ita satisfactum est, ut quid credendum in sacris, qaid 
dnntaxat opinandam sit, percepisse nanc non diffiderem : sumnioqne 
solatio fait, magnam ne, Deo bene jnvante, sabsidiam fidei mihimet 
comparasse, \el tbesanrnm potias reposnisse: neqne imparatnm 
debinc fore, neqne semper animi dubinm quoties reddenda fidei ratio 
fnisset 

Haec si omnibns palam facio, si fratemo, qnod Denm testor, atque' 
amico erga omnes roortales animo, haRC, quibus melius aut pretiosius 
nihil habeo, quam possum latissime libentissimeque impertio, tametsi 
mnlta in lucem protulisse videbor quae ab receptis quibusdam opinioni- 
bns discrepare statira reperientnr, spero tamen omnes bine mihi potius 
bcnevolos, quam iniquum ullum aut inimicum futurum. Illud oro 
atque obtestor omnes quibus Veritas odio non est, ne libertate hac dis- 
serendi ac disqnirendi quae scbolis conceditur, nullis certe credentibus 
non concedenda, turbari ecclesiam clamitent, cum explorare omnia 
jubeamur, et veritatis luce indies aucta, illustretur atque aedificetur 
longe magis Ecclesia quam turbetur. Eqnidem non \ideo qui roagis 
investiganda veritato turbari Ecclesia possit aut debeat, quam turbari 
gentes annuntiando primitus Evangelio : quandoquidem auctoritate 
mea nihil suadeo, nihil impono ; imo vero bortor omnes, atque imprimis 
anctor sum, ut quibus in sententiis non picne satisfactum esse putave- 
rint, assensum eo usque sustineant quoad scripturarum evidentia vice- 
rit, assensumquo et fidem ration! persuaserit. Latibula nonqusero; 
doctioribus quibusque haec, aut si doctissimi quique non semper optimi 
harum rerum disceptatores ac jodices sunt, adullis ac fortibus et doc- 
trinam Evangelii penitus intelligentibus, longe majoro cum fiducia 
qnam rudioiibus propono.* Cumque eorum pars maxima qui his de 
rebus quam plurima scripserunt, suis sensibus explicandis totas fere 
paginas occupare consneverint, scripturarum loca, quibus id omne quod 
docent maximopere confirmatur, numeris duntaxat capitnm versicu- 
lorumque strictim adnotatis in marginem extrudere, satins duxi mea- 
rnm qnidem paginarum spatia confertis undiqne auctorJtatibns divinis 
etiam eadem ingerentibns redundare, meis verbis, ex ipso licet con- 
texta scriptararnm natis, loci quam minimum relinqui. pp. 1 4. 

He proceeds to vindicate the liberty of religious discussion, 
and to explain the true nature of her«sj ; and concludes with 
great solemnity. 

The treatise itself is divided into two books; the first com- 
prehending the doctrinal ; the second, the moral part of divinity. 



' • I seek not to seduce the simple and illiterate ; my errand is to find out the 
choicest and the leamedest, who have this high gift of wisdom to answer solidly, 
or to be convinced/ Address to the Parliament of England, prefixed to The Doc-^ 
trine and Discipline of Divorce: Prose Works, i, 341. 
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Of these, the first is by far the longer and more (elaborate, on 
account of the more disputed nature of the subjects. In the 
first chapter^ the subject is de6ned, and its divisions stated. In 
the second, ^* De Deo/' the existence of God is proved 
from the order of the universe^ and from the moral sense 
of man ; the hypothesis, which ascribes all effects to an imagi- 
nary nature or destiny, is refuted ; the necessity of guiding our- 
selves exclusively by the declarations of Scripture in our con- ' 
ceptions of God is enforced ; and finally, the divine attributes 
are treated of. We extract part of this chapter as relating to a 
subject which has lately been much agitated. 

Nobis tatlssimum est, (alem nostro animo comprehendere Deum, 
qualem in sacris Uteris ipse se ex.hibet, seque describit. Quamvis enim 
hoc concedatar, Deum, non qiialis in se est, sed qualem nos capere. 
possumus, talem semper vel describi vel adumbrari, dos tamen nibilo 
minus debebimus talem prorsas meule nostra concipere, qaalis ipse 
est' ad captu^ accommodans nostrum, vult concipi : ob id ipsura eoim 
se ad nos demisit, ne nos elali supra captum liumanum sapraque quod 
scriptum est, vap^is cogitationibus atqne argutiis locum daremus. 

Hie ifi;itur hB^vwaoAtia (quam ii^uram Grammatici ad excusandas 
poetaram de suo Jove nugas olim excogitarunt) Theologis, opioor, non 
est opus ; scriptura sacra sine dubio hoc satis cavit, ne quid vel ipsa 
indecorum aut indignum Deo scriberet, vel Deum de scmetipso loquen- 
tem inducerct. Praestat igitur non iiyOfumviradSc, id est, more bominam, 
qui subtilius de Deo comminiscendi finem nullam faciunt, sed more 
scripturae, id est, quo ipse se contemplandum pr^buit, ita Denm con- 
tcmplari taleraqne animo concipere ; nee ipsum de se quicquam fuisse 
dicturum aut scriptum voluisse existimemus, quod nos de se noluisset 
cogitate. Quid Deum deceat, quidve dcdeceat, anctorem ipso Deo ne 
requiramns graviorem. Si poenituit Jehovam quod hominemfecisset, Gen. 
vi. 6. et propter gemitum eorutn, Jndic. ii. 18. poenituisse credamus ; 
mode id in Deo, ut solet in hominibus, ex imprudentia natum ne pute- 
mns : sic enim de se ne nos opinemur, ipse cavit. Num. xxiii. 23, Deu$ 
non est homo, qui mentiatur, autfilius hominisy quern pceniteat, I Sam. 
XV. 29. idem : si doluisse eiiam incorde mo, Gen. vi. 6. ct, quod ideni 
est, immimUa est anima ejus^ Judic. x. 16. doluisse credamus. Affectus 
enim in viro bono boni sunt et virtulibus pares, in Deo sancti. Si post 
sex dierum operam quieti refici, £xod. xxxi. 17. si metuere indignatiotiem 
ah inimicOf Deut. xxxii. 27. dicitur Deus, credamus dolere quod dolet; 
credamus eo refici quo refectus est ; id metuere quod metuit, non esse 
infra Deum : longo licet intcrpretationis ambitu hsc et hnjosmodi de 
Deo dicta lenire tentaveris, eudem res redibit. Si creasse bominem Deus 
dieitur ad imaginem suam, ad sitnilitudinem suam, Gen. i. 26. idque non 
animo solum sed forma etiam externa, nisi eadem verba idem non sigr 
nificant quod postea, cap. v. 3, ubi Adam ad similitudinem suam, ad ima- 
ginem svamfiUum genuit, et Dens humana membra ac speciem passim 



Sic in MS. An legenduni se ? 
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tM tril»Qit,'qliid eit quod noB que ipsb libl tifboH, e«tfein tritoere t«^ 
Mfunar, dqiniiiodo aaod in. nobis imperfectnm ac debile est^ id Dea 
Qioabi tribuatar, perfectissimam atque pnlcherrimaai esse credamas ? 
pro certo hoc babentes, Dei majestatem ac gloriam satis sibi cars fuisse, 
ne qnid httmilius aut demissitis Deo, de se unqaam loqaeretnr, ne quid 
aibi alio tempore attribaat, quod a nobis attribotam sibi esse noiit. 
Qaalis sit Deos, eoa optime capere statnamus qui saam acoommodant 
captum Dei verbo ; quandoqnidem is verbum saum accommodat captui 
eoruin ; qualemque esse velit captum de se nostrum, osteudit. Ut 
))aucis absoWam, Deus aut in se talis est qualem se dicit esse, aut non 
•fit talis : si talis in se est, cur nos aliter sentimus ? si talis in se non 
^i, qqo id anctore dioimns, quod Dens non dicit ? si saltern talis vnlt 
concipi, cur noster conceptus alio se Tertit ? cur id dnbitat de Deo cogi* 
tare, qaod ipse non dubitat Deus de se clare dicere ? Quae enim cog- 
aoBcenda de Deo ad salntem nostram opus sunt, ea nobis ipse pro 
bonitate sua abunde revelavit : Dent xxix. 29. occulta penes Jehovam; 
retelaUL nMt, utfaciatMu. Hsbc itaqne disserentes, non dicimos Deum 
singulis partilms ac menbris forma esse hnmana, sed, quantum ad nos 
quidem scire attinet, esse forma, qaam in sacris Uteris ipse sibi tribuit. 
Quod si Deus, qualem se nobis cognoscendura prsebet, talis percipi a 
nobis Tuh, nos contra captum alium de Deo captamns, non morent 
gerimu« Deo, sed Deum fine sao frustramur; plane ac si ostendere 
f ellemos, non nos de Deo> sed Deum de nobis demisse nimis cogitare. 
PP' 13, 13. 

We give this as a specimen of Milton's style of reasoning, 
because, though far from the best which might have been selec- 
ted, it ia comparatively short, and besides illustrates much of 
bis poetical system. The third and fourth chapters, '^ De Di- 
vino Decreto," and '' De Praedestinatione," are among the 
ablest in the volume ; we must however content ourselves with 
referring the reader to them, as well as to the fifth, the longest of 
the whole, ^^ De Filio Dei," which is chiefly occupied in ex- 
plaining and vindicating the author's opinions as to the nature of 
the Son's divinity, which appear to differ little, if at all, from 
what are commonly called Arian. This is a subject on which 
it is difficult to speak without danger of misapprehension ; we 
must however observe, that Milton's notions on this subject, so 
far as we are able to judge, were of the nature of speculative 
opinions, nowise affecting the fundamentals of Christian belief 
and practice. We make this observation for the sake of the 
many to whom it will be satisfactory to know that our great poet 
worshipped Christ as God, though not as co-equal, and co-essen^ 
tial with the Father ; that he trusted in his atonement in the 
fullest and most unequivocal sense ; and that where he alludes 
to the Socinian opinions, it is only to condemn them. Thus, in 
p. £07, speaking of Christ, ** Ante assumptam carnem extilerit 
necesse est ; quicquid illi qui Christum merum hominem esse 
disputant; ad hsec evadenda subtiiius excogitarunt." And again. 
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p. 1S9, of the seven spirits mentioiied Rev. v. 6* ke wjn, <' Bos 
spiritus qui ad uDum Spiritum redigunt ejusque gnitiam septic 
formem, viderint ne, personarum proprietates virtuttbus attri'- 
biieodo, eorum rem agant^ qui Spiritum Sanctum nihilaliud quam 
virtutem ac poteotiam Patris interpretantur/' Nor can anj one 
be more explicit in recognising the principle of an unresferved 
acquiescence in the declarations of God, even where they are 
opposed to the conclusions of human reason. P. 63, ** Nos 
itaque in sacris rationi renuntiemus ; quod divina scriptiira 
docet, id imice sequamur." P. 207> ** Tantum igitur mysterium 
cum sit (Christi sc. incarnatio), vel bine imprimis monemur, ne 
quid de eo temere> ne quid audacter, philosophicis nixi nugis 
aiSrmemus/' 8(c. 

We must also pass over tlie chapter *^ On the Holy Spirit/' 
which is^ as it were, a pendant to the former^ and which admita 
neither of abridgment nor extract. The chapters ''Of the 
Creation," " Of the Special Government of Angels," and '' Of 
Man before the Fall," and '* Of the Fall of our first Parente," 
will be read with peculiar interest, (especially that on Angels,) as 
showing bow rigorously Milton's imagination was subordinated 
to his. belief, and how, on the basis' of a few plain facts, he 
erected a structure of beautiful and awful imaginations.' The 
chapter on Creation contains^ among other things^ a subtle and 
curious disputation on the origin of matter, and another of which 
the purpose is to prove that the souls of individuals are received 
by transmission from their parents, and not by a several creation, 
a point, we believe, much contested among the ancient school- 
men. In Chap, viii, " On the Providence of God," he explains, 
at some length, and with great judgment, the sense in which 
God is said to harden the hearts and blind the understandings 
of obstinate sinners. Chap, x, '' On the special Government 
of Man before the Fall," contains two dissertations on the law- 
fulness of polygamy, and of divorce for other causes than adul- 
tery. The former he endeavors to establish from the example 
of the patriarchs, sanctioned and approved by God himself, 
from various expressions in Scripture, and from the non-exist- 
ence of any passage in which it is either expressly or by impli- 
cation forUdden; giving his own explanation ofthe texts usually 
alleged on the contrary side. On the subject of divorce, he re- 

' Yet a celebrated German critic, apparently from his hatri^d to Pro- 
testantism, believes that Milton's machinery is in part borrowed from 
the Koran. 
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peats, iu a inore concise forniy the argumentr ^hicb he bad 
before adduced in bis *' Doctrine and DiscipUne of Divorce," 
(to which indeed be refers on the present occasion) ; arguing 
from the rationale of the institution, and contending tliat the 
words of Christ, Matt. six. 8, are irrelevant to the purpose for 
which they are commonly alleged. 



PUERILIA. 

No. V .^{Continued from No, LXII.'] 



1.^ — Leonidas Xerxis legatum alloquUur. 

Aspice, Tigrane, nostros ; exercita bello 
Membra vide, torvosque oculos, ingentiaque arnia, 
Ardoremque genc> atque apices borrore comantes — 
Hosne putas Lyciis cessuros, vane, sagittis, 
Incul toque Indo, Persa^que cohortibus aureis. 
Ardua mens nobis : lege iudurata Lycnrgi 
Pectora (brumali constricta ut flumina tactu 
Currumque plaustrumque ferunt, ferroque resistunt) 
Perstant, atque intra tentati extraque repugnant. 
Sic iraeque metusque aniraos, et spicula amoris 
EfFugiunt^ velut aeria de turre resultant 
Saxa, neque indomiti quatiuut fundamina muri. 
Nos clamor galeaeque, aliis invisa, tumultus, 
Bella juvant : acuit vario sua membra juventus, 
Confirmatque animos studio. Cum grandine multa 
Eurotas tumet, hybemis innamus in undis. 
Ast alii cursu certainus, et ocius Euro 
Tela volant ; vasto iibrantur pondere coestus. 
Pauperies nostra est, vestroque potentior auro. 
Quid reliquos dicam ? cuncti si foedera linquant 
Argivi, vobis solam armipotens Lacedaemon 
Ostendet frontera, et paribus concurret in armis. 
Contemnit muros animis mlunita suorum 
Gens nostra : at vobis, si cogat Achaia vires, 
Non ipsae turres, uon moenia mille salutem 
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Pnestabunt : castra igne ruent, penitusque cniore 
Tinctus coerulei crescet sinus Hellespont], 
Dardaniosque iteram. casas rediisse putabit. 
Attonitum video Xerxen, sparsasque cohortes, 
Impletosque lacos Erebi, pastasque volucres 
Sanguine. Dum cumulant suspensa tonitrua coelum, 
Fulminaque atra silent, coepto desistite Marte. 
Magno emtum decus est, hello tentasse Laconem. 



2, — From Campbell's Pleasures of Hope, Canto II. 
ad fin. 

'* But hark ! as botx^d to earth the Bramin kneels^' Sfc. 

JEquaevas inter platanos et amoena vireta 
Dum sedet, et patrii longa infortunia regni 
Moeret ad antiquam senior Gangeticus undam, 
£cce procul, sylvse commistus murmure, cantus 
Exoritur, sacrisque incendit vocibus auras. 

** Immites animae, per quas squalentia prata 
Et desolatas tristis gemit India valles, 
Jam dabitis p<£nas ; etiam nunc sasva potestas 
Vertitur, et dirum ruit alto a culmine regnum. 
Vasta gigantei sceleris formidine membra 
Jam novies tremuere, novem jam fulmina quassans 
Attonitum currus agitavit Brama per orbem, 
Exspectantque suum labentia sascula Mumen. 
Siderese rauco panduntur cardine portae, 
Et caligantis divinus in asquore coeli 
Exsultat sonipes, et Candida lumina jactat. 
Fulmineo rapitur loca per nigrantia curru, 
Innumerasque hyemes secum trahit ; igne corusco 
Hasta micat, rapidisque procul fulgoribiis sether 
Vertitur, et longis collucent aequora flammis. 

*^ Nascere, magna dies ; mundo succurre ruenti, 
Corripe, Brama, polos : nam te exspectantibus astris 
Convexi nutat jampridem macbina mundi* 
Nascere, magna dies ; decimi sol pulchrior sevi 
Luceat, et primae redeant felicius artes." 
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nt Collatio Cod. Ms. H<fmeri OdyssecB. 
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(vyfOTt yip fftOf vivng, i^orw x^^^^ 
T^vS' 'ilo-jy {xloy« racrSe t' aoyalui irvX«^, 
^/ov »«p* ufiiv olov iS^(rxn(r rya, 
680V /X8V MirXw f pev) aifioov, voXAoi^ S* flcti 
fwvep^ijj (rrevayfAoiSi xa) Ktraig, vfMov virep, 
tewoig T iyokri t&v l/xav otCToov vno" 
mg T* aZ, xetr* oixouj, elr* ^Xw Xlysiv Sloi, 
ISeig* •JowSaiOKTiv, "EAXijciv 4' afwx, * 
t/otiv ftev li Suartipa, irpog H tov 6€ov 
A^ft' lxx«J«/?98V, xal /ArrflcXXay^v jSiow 
vOv aiS T^oXe/ffW xaJ o'otfig too ojS*, on 
^jxci^y hi o7( ra Afia xi^pv^etg ex^ 
fiovXsv^mTf ouxir aviif g}(ro'\|/8(r9* Ifioy 
wpoVowrov Iv JvijToicriv. wv f^sjubvij/xevof, 
^jxtt^ enronTw roLura, xa) fuc^grvpoftrcii, 



COLLATIO CODICIS MANUSCRIPTI HO- 
MERI ODYSSEJE, in Hblioiheca Dam. Thorn. 
Phiilipps, Bar*', adservati^ cum Ediiiene Ciarkiana^ 
2 vol. 8vo. Lond. 1758. 

''307. Homeri Odyssea. In memlir., saee. x^. foL 201. eleganter de* 
scriptus Mt bic codex, et priorem pagiDam iralde d^tritam ti ex- 
ceperis, optimaBconditionis^cor, russ/' — Bibliotb. Meermanu. torn. iv. 



A. 34. i)(ovinvi ixovffi — 107. Treor^oTcri : 7reff<ro««y— 13,8. Ira- 
vwffeiirayvae ut et v. 442. Fere aemper negligiturin Msto.poetica 
literarum dupMeaUo. — 146-7-8-9, in Ms. orda sic 1 46-9-7-8. — 1 7 1 . 
omroiiis i ovoitfs — 172. €v)^€70b»»Toi : t^x^rotfrro^— 175**E^o'«: cff* — 
229.6p6biy ; 6pp6wy— 234, e/3dXovro : ^hXovro — 236. ov ice : '^bk (sic) 
— 242.''ftx«^' ' o'i'xcr — 288/H r' hv : frr' av— 298. AXa/Sc : gXajSev 
— 299. eirci ^Kraw: eirciP licrarc (sic)— 303. &\icifios iffff* : lar'— 323. 
otvaaro : otoaro — 340 aTroirave* : d^oirave — 346. a J ^Bovieis : hy 
^Oovc^f — 365. d»^a';4eyppa : dva/i/ieyapo-— 367. fiuduv : /L£¥6ow-r-379. 



Collati& C^d. Ma. Hinteri Odyssea . HP 

n^i Zeis: »we iWs^— 408. *fii toi: #^ f/y* mana recent.— 418; 
Mhrfis*AyxiiXdio:Mivrfit^ *AYX}^'^oio-^yid. Clarkii not.)— 425. 
ireptKoXKios t irepuaXios, 

B. 63. &$ : OS — 54. Ao/iy, ic, r.X. : iwrj, ic. r. X. ut in noia Olarkil* 
excepto quod in Ms. drdeest. — 55* irwXev/xcvdc : iroKci^fiepoi — 57. 
elXainy&ioyinl elXair tydioufftv-^BJ .'Axai&vl &)(i^p — 90.2r^9€^ffiv : 
or/fOetriv, et infra 304. — 92r wpoitltra i irpoifitra mana recent. — 105* 
ciXXveoncev : iLXvevKty ut v. 109. — 107. rirparov: rirtipTOV — 110;, 
kfyriXtaael e^erikeffey — 115, iivtiiff^il Av/iicrti^r— 135. 'Apiiffcr : 
App^(T€r'— 144. irork Zevs I irSdi Zevs, vid. d 379.— 149. ttXij^t/w : 
trXt\fTlov — 151. ToXXa: vvkvIl — 178. fiyc vi/v : &y€ hri — 183. icora- 
ifiOiodai: Karafdeiffdai, vid, not. — 185. avieiris: awljioi — 190. oil 
ooi — 191. hvviioeai eiv£Ka riavhe', huvrjefcrai olos av dXXf^y — 192. 
eTTiOffaofjiey I hrtdiiaofi^i — 198. Taiiffaodail waveadai — 210. v/jiias'. 
vfiioas — 248. fieyoLviiori kv\ : fieyoiyrjaet ey — 251 . TrXeiyeoffi fxa^oiTO', 
.irX^oy €kI fJtaj(piTo — 259. Afii ivtfxaTX h iwfiaT' — 299. Ay^^opav ey 
fteyapoiffiy: iyl fieyapoioiy koloiy — 316. Jtf ic' v/ii/lm: «S»s i//i/ii— 327y 
^trel yv irep : €in)v vweplerai — 330. ^dXy : fxAXij— 367» ^aooovrat i 
^paaoyrai'—AOl . omittitur h. 1. et ponitur post v. 416. — 411. 
vitrvoTail venvoro, 

r. 22. wws T &p bis : ttwj yap bis. — 33. Kpka : Kpkar — 50. 
y(pvoeioy : ypvaioy, etiam v. 53. — 62. trayra reXevra : irayr* ireXevra 
—73. hveip: ^^r^p— 73. To/ /: ff oV— 78. deest h. v.— 79. 
NioTtop : N^crrop— 80. Kc : Kai— 89. ^mrdff : I)irir6t'—107 . 'HJ' Sirn : 
Mabe- 113. dXXarc v6XX' i 4XXa v6XX — 128. emfppoyi fiovXy : 
iirii^oytt fiovXrjy'^146, 5 oh: oTa — 151. &i&afji€y: eldtrafity — 205« 
Ar €1—207. Mot: fie — ^240. Xey«/ie0a, vid* not.— 245. iiyi^affSat ; 
i^yi^eerdai — 260. Aareos: "Apyeos — 284. KaTeerxer : Kdreff^ey — 289. 
XiyiwyS': Xiyitov t — 307. "A;// &ir**AOrii'a[utv : at\pa V h.Tt* * ABr)valu>v 
— 314. Aybpas r' : dyhpaslf — 327.fiiv ahray: fiiu, airro*--»-337. toi : 
ot — 358. freldetrdat : xeloeifBai — '392. &'i^e : d^VJej/— 469* ifotftivt t 
TOifiiya— ^90, Aetray i aretray, 

A. 60. 2/roi/ 6* &irreffdoy : ffirov b' afi iirreiTOoy — 90. "Ews cyw ; 
iijs yap — 106. 7600*1 roaoy — lOS^'^Ax''*! 'Axo^oi— 153, viKpay : 
TrvKtyoy — 162. ieXberoi eiXierat — 179. bUxpiyey: hieKptyet vid, notr- 
— 194. yierab6pinos: fierahSpmoy — 212. os: &s — 249, dfiwctfoay t 
ikKAKffoay — 252. eyitr iXSeuy : eyut Xocok— 261. o?*<Ji^* . oUor — ^277. 
vipUret^at: iteplor^ai — 283, iyboOey: Moy — 292. rdy* : r&b* — 
294. rp&Tred' 50pa Ka\, vid. not.— 335. 'ils b' Inror* : ws b' 5rc— 338. S b' > 
hreira :. obe rc5/fa- 344. jcai 5' IjSaXe: Kab b' ifiaXe — 367. (rvyfiVTero : 
<n;i/i(}vf6e-— 376. flr«: c^ru — 388. rdi'y': roi'8'— -398. aMtf i a^nt, et 
itifra V. 491. vice veraa.^407. ^aiyojiivijfptyi — ^c— 420. at' ahtbt; &* 
alns — 42 1 . ^ibrioQe : iSiyat^-463. rio oe ypif : tk &% *xpjiv«— 484, Ai 
fiip iireoaiy -t As /n^tfecwv— 485. raCro fjiky ovrta b^ reXiti, vid. not. — 
525. hvo S* (t(T\eTo : b* vvi(r\ero^535, As rls re : ws et ye— 600, ^trrut : 
^(rrat— 606. ivir'oftofoio : iiTTrofi^fOurty — 608. K^icXlarai : ic€KXiAf'ai 
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-^31. divifNS/Mvoc : iLfi€i06fi€yof — 634« xP^it, vid. not. — 64Af ri: t6 
— 668. ^vrev^ai : ytvitaQai — 699. r^Kkati^ : reXIffoie — 704. kft^aalii : 
Aiftaffiri — 709. wovKvv I woWv/v — 739. KaraXilg : coroX^4«-^745. 
'HiSe: oISc — 771. Aprvcif vid. not.; — 775. evayyeiXnffi: hvayyei- 
Xpffi — 783. hriravaavl whaaav — 785. iy b* iffav: lie — 793. 
Iir//Xv0e, vid. not.— 817. vvy b* aZ: vvy av — 822. lur^favoiarrail. 
fiip^aydtaffi — 828. obvpofxiyriy : obvpofiivri. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, No. XXXIV. The work will 
be certainly comprised in 39 No6. or alt afoeve given gratis, 
and will be completed in 1825. The copies of some 
deceased Subscribers may still be* had at 1/. 5s, Small, and 
2/. 12s. 6d. Large Paper; but the Prices will be raised to 
1/. 75. Small^ and 2/. 155. Large. Subscribers always remain 
at the price at which they originally enter. Nos. I. to XXX IV. 
contain above 14,000 words omitted by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers, Large and Small paper, 1086. The copies printed 
lire strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. No. S5 will 
be published in October. 

Tlie Delphitt and Variorum Classics, Nos. LXXIX. and 
LXXX., containing Quintus Curtius. Pr. \L Is. per No. — 
Large paper, double. Present Subscription, 983. ■ 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver^ 
ing one or two back N03. with each new No. till the set is completed. 
---Stefeens' Greek Tuesaurus may be subscribed for on the same 
terms. 

An £8say on Dr. Young's and M. ChampoIIion's Phonetic 
System of Hieroglyphics. : By Henry Salt, £sq» F. R..S. 8vo. 
85. 6d, 

The Odes of Anacreon ;. with the Fragments of Sappho and 
Alcaeus. Literally translated into £nglish pirose. fiy Thomas 
Orger, LL. D* 3s. Qd. 

David's Modern Greek Grammar. By J« Winnock. 8vo. 65. 

Wbiter's Etymological Dictionary. 2 vols. 4to. 2/. ^. 
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Classical Disquisitions and Curiosities^ Critical and Histori- 
cal. By Benjamin Heath Malkin^ LL. D. and F.S.A.^ Head 
Master of Bury School, 125. 

Histoire et M6moiresde TAcad^mie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres.'t. vii. 1824. 4to. 

This volume contains : 

Exanien d'un passage d'H6rodote ; R^cberches sur la posi- 
tion d'Hermaeum et de Mycalesse; par. M. Caussin. 

• ' ... 

M6moires sur la chasse au lievre ; sur la lecture du vi* livre 
de r£n6ide faite .par Virgile devant Auguste et Octavie; sur 
des mesures Romaines grav6es sur un rocher prds de Terracine ; 
sur les masques des Anciens; sur quelques inscriptions au des- 
sus des quelles sont gravies des mams levies ; sur les vases ap- 
pel^s Lacrymatoires ; par M. Mongez. 

R6cherches sur Gal6rius Trachalus ; par M. Bernardi. 

M6moire sur les Centimanes; par M. le Provost d'Iray. 

M6moires sur la Vie et les Opinions de Lao-Tseu^ philosophe 
Chinois ; sur la ville de Kara-Koroum ; sur les relations poli- 
tiques des princes Chretiens, et particuli^rement des rois de 
France, avec les empereurs Mogols; par M. Abel R6musat« 
. M6moires sur la nature et les revolutions du droit de pro- 
pri^t6 territoriale en Egypte ; sur un traite entre les G^nois ^^e 
P^ra.et un prince des Bulgares; par M. Silv. de Sacy. 

R6cherches sur le commerce et le luxe des Romains; par M. 
Pastoret. 

]V46moires sur les portes Caspiennes, Caucasiennes, etc.; sur 
une portion de la Voie Appienne; par M« Walckenaer* 

Etc. etc. etc. 

Testamentum Novum Gra^ce. Textum denuo recensuit, 
lectionum familias subjecit, e Grascis codd. Mss. qui in Europa?, 
Africsp, et Asis bibliolhecis reperiuutur fere omnibus, e versio- 
nibus aotiquis, conciliis, SS. PP.^ et scriptoribus ecclesiasticis 
quibuscumqu^, vel primo vel iterum coUatis, copias criticas ad- 
didit, &C.&C. 8cc., Dr. Jo. Mart. Aug. Scholz/rheol. Prof, in 
Univ. Bonnensi. 4to. 

27oii]rixa} MeXerat J)}fti]TpiOu Movpovtpi. Paris. 1825. 8vo. 

Dissertation sur le P6riple de Scylax et sur I'^poque pr6sum^e 
de sa redaction; par J. F. Gail, fils. Paris. 1825. 8vo. 

Religions de TAntiquit^i . consid^r^es principalement dans 
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Uwts formes symboliques et piy thorlogiques ; ouvrage triulipt .de 
rAUeipandy dv Dr^ Fred. Creuzeo refondu^ complete et deve- 
Iopp6 par J. D. Guigniaud. Paris. 18^5. \^^^ ImMon, 3 vpis, 
8vo. 

In mortem Canovse, L. J. Gadowski, M.D. Paris. 1822; 
4to. 

In laudes Ludovici XVIII. et succedentis Caroli X. Carr- 
mina duo L. J. Gadowski. Paris« 1824. 4to. 

Carmen Triumphale in laudes Caroli X. L. J. GadowskL 
Paris. 1825. 4to. 

Britannicae Insulas ab ann, m. ante Ohr. usque ad ann» xcvi i^ 
post Chr. ex Avieno^ Caesare, Strabone, Diodoro, Mela, Plinio, 
et Tacito : C. A. Walckenaer delineavit. (A geographical map 
in 8vo.) 

PlatonU Opera' Omfiia, recensuit et commentariis criticis^ 
scholiisque illustravit Immanuel Bekkerus, Accedunt Virorum 
Doctorum — Heindorf, Wyttenbach, Ast, Buttmann^ Gottlebei:, 
Findeisen, Routb^ Stalbaum, Mitzsrb, Heusde, Fischer, Forster, 
Lange, Boeckh, Stutzmann, Nurnberger, MuUer, F. A. Wolf, 
aliorumque Adnotationes textui subjects; Versio Latina; 
Tiedemann Argumenta Dialogorum^ et Timasi Lexicon Vo- 
cum Platonicarum. 10 vols. 8vo. 

Iliadis fragmenta antiquissima cum picturis; item scholia vete-f 
ra ad Odysseam : edente Ang. Maio. Folio. Mediolahi. 1819. 

This ia the most spleoilid volume (of a ola^sicaJ nature) which has for 
some time issued from the press. The pictures are at the top of the 
page, and under them the text in capitals. The title-page is very hand- 
some, and the whole work seems to be executed with much elegance 
s^nd taste. 

Vaticana Juris Romant fragmenta Romae liuper ab A, Maio 
detecta et edita. 8vo. Parisiis. 1823, 

Photii bibliotheca ex recens. Imm. Bekker. 2 vols. 4(o. Lip- 
siae. 1824. 

Libromm impressorum qui in Mgseo Britannico adservantur 
catalogus. 8 vols. 8vo. Londini. )81S*'19. 
This extensive catalogue is not adorned witlj any observations. 

Auctarium Lexicorum Gracorum prjesertim Thesauri lingua^, 
Graecae ab H. Siephano conditi: editore Fri Osanno (insunt 
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anecdote turn Or. quain Lat. pertnulte) pp. xviii. 200: 4tp. 
JDarrtistadii. 1M4. 

- This coNeciion of new words is cbiefly made up from lnsei1ptioos> 
wbicb tbe autlior thinks in tliis respect, ** Lexicis aog^endis," have hi- 
therto been mach neglected — from scholiasts, grammarians, and lexi- 
cons, and from a variety of other sources edited and inedited. It snffi- 
.cieiiily proves (to use tbe author's words), ** quantum etiam post dili* 
gentissimas Inoabrationes virorum hoc genere litterarum vel maxime 
ocoupatorum, e quibus, ut ne omnes, Bastium, Schneideriim, Passo- 
vium, SchaBferum, Lobeckium, Ablwardtium, Barkerum, Valentinam, 
Schmidtium, Presselium honoris canssa appello, ad hunc diem reliofum 
ait." Prwf.p.ix. 

At the end of the volume are '^ Cpimetra tria," consisting of words 
from Stephens*^ Thesaurus, wanting in Schneider's and Passow's lexi-^ 
^»ns, Latin words wanting In Forcellini's Lexiooii» and an Appendix 
to the Attctariuro itiieif. The number of words, exclusive of those ,iB 
the Epimetra, is abQve 1800; not that all these are new words; some 
are only attested, and some are rejected. In the course of the work 
many emendations occur, both of Greek and Latin writers. 

Numi Kufid ex variis uiuseis select! a C. M, Fraebn. 4to. 
Petiopoli. 188S. 

Codkum Manuscripiorum ecclegise Cathedralis Duuelmeusie 
catalogus classicus, descriptus a Tb. Rud^ ejuftdem ecclesia^ 

Ubiiothecarioy cum appendice, &c# Folio« Dunelmiaa* ]d£5« 

A short preface commences this well^printed volume, the object 
of which is, to inform us who this Rud was, by whose labors the 
greater part of this catalogue was compiled, '* insigne,jprocul dubio, in- 
dustriae simul ac sagacitatis exemplum." (Praef.iv.) Of 460 pages Mr. 
.Rud*s account of the Mss. occupies 300: the remaining 150 describe 
the treasures rinee acquired from Dr. Hunter, the Rev. T. Randall, and 
G. Allan, Esq. The Rev. T. Randall, B. A. of the University of Oxford, 
waa bom at Eton, and died the 25th of October, 1775. By bis will, 
dated 20th of December^ 1774, he bequeathed his valuable collections to 
Mr. G. Allan, of Darlington. After tbe death of Mr. Allan, they came 
into the possession of his son, 6. Allan, Esq. of Orange, who, in the 
year 1823, sold them, together with the Topographical Mss. of his late 
father, hereafter noticed, to the Dean and Chapter of Durham, for 1502. 
(See Catalogue, p. 4t9.)-*It were to be wished that other cathedrals 
would present the world witb an account of their treasures, similar to 
the present. 

I^Ki&PARINO FOR TUB PRESS. 

A new editioD of Cicero de Amicitia et de Seneciute, from 
the text of Brneati, with all his Notes and Citations from his 
Index Latin. Cicerou. and miu:h original matter, ciilicfil and 
explanatory. By £. H. Barker. Pr. 4s. 6d, bd. 
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Sckr^helius^ Greek Lexicon, translated into- English. * The 
Latin signiiScatious, &c. have been rendered into English, the 

Iuantities canfully marked, and aboat 3000 new woids added* 
t will now. form a valuable Greek and English Lexicon. Will 
be published in October, 1825. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Totius Latiniiatis Lexicon, consilio et cura Jacobi Facciolati, 
opera et studio ^gidii Forcellini Alumni Seminarii Patavini, 
lucubratum. £ditio Nova, prioribus auctior et emendatior. 
Edidit, Anglicamque in Italicas interpretationis locum substituit, 
J. Bailey, A. B. Adjicitur Horatii Tursellini Romani de 
Particulis Latinae Orationis libellus utilissimus, post curas 
J. Thomasii et J. C. Schwarzii denuo recognitus et auctus. Ex 
Editione in Germania Quinta hue trahendnm Anglicaque inter- 

f)retatione (vice Germanicae) instruendnm curavit Jacobus Bai- 
ey.-^—This splendid work, which has been several years in the 
press, will be published at Christmas. 

In thO' press, and speedily will be published, a second edition 
of Novum Testamentum Gracum, with critical, philological, 
and explanatory notes, in English; chiefly on the same, but 
improved^ plan of the former edition. The Various Readings 
are introduced between the text and the notes. By the Rev. 
£. Valpy, B. D. examining chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich, 
and Master of Norwich School. 2 vols. Svo. — Persons wishing 
to secure a copy on publication may have it on sending a line to 
the Printer. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, a Translation. pf 
aU the eiusting Fragments of the Writings of Proclus, surnamed 
the Platonic successor. By Thomas Taylor, the Platonist* 
The Work will be printed in one vol. post 8vo. Ss.'~-'Only 250 
Copies will be printed. 

The R6V. G. Croly has in the press, The Providence of God 
in the Latter Days — the Prophecies of the Rise and Dominion 
of Popery — the Inquisition — the French Revolution — the Dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures through all Nations — the Fall of Po- 
pery in the midst of a great general Convulsion of Empires-^ 
the Conversion of all Nations to Christianity — the Millennium ; 
— being a new Interpretation of the Apocalypse. 

The New Testament, arrsmged in Chronological and Histori- 
cal Order, (in aucb manner that the Gospels, the Epistles, and 
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the Acta^ may be read at one aNineeted history.) By tbe Rev, 
G. Towitseady Prebendary of Durhaniy of Trin* Coll. Cam* * 
bridge, in 2 large vob. 8vo. dedicated by permission to the Earl 
of Liverpool, 

Disquisitions on the Painted Greek Vases, and their probable 
connexion with the Shows of the Eleusinian and other Myste- 
ries. By J. Christie, a Member of the Society of Dilettanti. 

A new Edition of the late Dr. Lempriere's Classical Diction- 
ary, in 4to; containing a copious account of all the proper 
names mentioned in ancient authors, with- the value of Coina^ 
Weights, and Measures, used among the Greeks and Romans, 
and a Chronological Table. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
F. D. Lempriere, M. A. — This new Edition will contain not 
only the Author's last Corrections and Additions, but several 
thousand new articles, added by the present Editor, and. will 
form a complete book of reference for all the proper Names 
mentioned in the Cl-«issic8. Dedicated (by permission) to the 
Bishop of Chester. 

* • 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowlege of the 
Holy Scriptures. By T. Hartwell Home, M. A. Illustrated 
with numerous fac-similes of Biblical Afanuscripts, Maps, 8cc. 
Fifth edition^ handsomely printed in 4 large vols* 8vo. 



Bruce*s Oriental Mss. — ^The magnificent collection of Ma- 
nuscripts, formed at considerable expense, and with laboribus 
research, in Egypt, Abyssinia, Arabia, and other countries, by 
Bruce, the celebrated traveller, in number of volumes amounts 
to nearly 100, of which 84 are ^thiopic, I Coptic, 1 Persian, 
and the remainder Arabic. Among the ^thiopic are five large 
volumes, comprehending the Old Testament (except the Psalms, 
which have been published by the learned Ludolf in 1701): 
there is also the New Testament in JEthiopic (two large vo- 
l,umes),.aod the celebrated/' Chronicle pf Ay um," which was 
presented to Mr. Bruce by Ras Michael, Governor of Tigre : 
it contains the traditional history of Abyssinia, and many curious 
particulars relating to the city and church of Axum, 8cc. Ano- 
ther ^thiopic manuscript is the history of Abyssinia, in five 
large volumes, a work equally rare as important. Among the 
Arabic Mss. is a complete history of the conquest, topography. 
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IHenitiirey and tbe remarkable personages of Aodatui or Spaiii> 
ID tbe Ume of tbe Arabs^ by Shaikh Ahmed al Monkeri^ a native 
of Andalusia, in tbree large volumes'; a ^opj of tbe celebrated 
Biographical Dictionary of Ebn Khalican, in two volumes; Al 
Masaoudi's excellent historical, geographical, and philosophical 
work| entitled, the ^^ Meadows of Gold/' in two large volumes ; 
the '* Star of the Garden," a Ms, treating of the geography of 
Cgypt and of the Nile; Assiouti's topography, antiquities, and 
natural history of Egypt ; also Macrizi's topographical history 
of -Egypty i^ three volumes ; with many other very rare and va<- 
luable works, illu^rating tbe history, geography, and naturad 
productions of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, &c. besides some curious 
tracts in medicine, the romance of Antar, poetical collections^ 
&c. But we must particularly notice the Coptic Ms. found 
ftmoog the ruins of Thebes, in the ancient residence of some 
JSgyptian monks ; it is written on papyrus, in a small folio size, 
^nd coniprtses £6 leaves ; tbe characters all capitals, of tbe un*- 
^1 kind ; and it may be ascribed to the second, or the early 
part of the third, century. This most precious Ms. has been 
described by Dr. Woide, in the introduction to the Saludic New 
Testament (139, 230). See also the third plate of that work. 
The entire collection of Mr. Bruce's Mss. at present belongs 
to the daughter-in-law of that distinguished traveller, and is de- 
posited at Chelsea-Hospital, under the care of Colonel Spicer. 
Of the value attached to this collection some notion may be 
formed, when we acquaint the reader, that for two or three arti- 
cles among the iEthiopic Mss. 1000 guineas have been offered 
and refused. 



Contents of the Journal d$s Savansfor April, 18a5« 

1 . A Memoir of Central India, including Malwa and tbe adjoining 
provinces, with the history and copious illustrations of the past and 
present condition of that country, by Major-GeUeral Sir John Mal- 
oolm, G.C.B.K.L.S.; (2d article; reviewed before in the No. for 
February last) [by the Baron Silvestre de Saey.] . 

3. Recherches Anatomiques et Physiologiqaes sur la Stmcture intlme 
des Animaux et det Y^g^tanx, et sur leur motility, par Af. Dutro- 

ohet ; [M. Tessier.] 

3 Les HIroides d'Ovide, en vers Francais^ poar servir de suite et de 
complement aux (Euvres d'Ovide, traduites en versj par F. de Saints 
Ange ; [M. Raynouard.] 
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4. .Noinrel' JSSMMH, Cfiti^ae' et HistOTfqae, de lUiMb^yttoii Oteoqfiie 

du Koi Nubien Silco ; (^ article;) [M. Letromie.] 

$. Qiants Po)ittUi»e» de la Or^e Moderne, reooetllis et pabli^s avee 
une traduction FraD9aise des £olaiJrcU9emeiu et des Notes, par C. 
Faariel ; [M. Raynoaard.] 

6. Grammaire Arabe Vulgairey sniviede Dialogues, Lettres, Actes, 
&c., par A. P. Caussin de Pereival; [M. le Baron Silvestre de 
Sacy.J 

7. NDQvell08 Litt^rairef. 

For May. 

1. Noovel Examen, Critique ei Historioae) de rinsoriptioii drecqae 
da Roi Nabien Silco; (3d article;) [M. Letronne.] 

2. Travels in varfoas countries of the East, more particularly Persia, 
' &c., by Sir William Ouseley, &c. &c. (3d volume :) [M. le Baron Sil<» 

vestre de Sacy,] 

3. Traits de 1' Acupuncture, on Zin-king des Chinois et des Japonais ; 
par J. Moris ChurcbilK-^Memoire sur FElectropuncture, consideree 
oomme moyen nonveau de traiter efBcacement la goutte, &c., parM. 
Sarlandibre.-^Memoire sur rAcupuncture, par M. Morand; [M. 
Abel-R6musat.3 

4. Voyages et A ventures du noble Romieu, de Provence ; [M. Ray<« 
nouard.l 

5. Essai Chemique sur les reactions foudroy antes, par C. J. Brian- 
ebon; [M. Chevreul.] 

6. Anatomic compar^e du Gferveau, dans les quatre classes des Ani'> 
maux Vertebras, &c., par T. R. A. Serres ; [M. Tessier.] 

7. Nouvelles Litt^raires. 

For June. 

I. Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with comparative Remarks on the 
ancient and modern Geography of that country, by WiHiam Martin 
Leake, F,R.S., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. ; [M. Letronne.] 

3. Voyage en Perse, fait en 1812 et 1813, par Gaspar Drouville, Colo- 
nel de Cavalerie au service de S. M. TEmpereur de toutes les Eiis« 
sies, &c. ; [M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3. Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Raphael, par M. Quatrem^re 
de Qnincy ; (3d article ;) [M. Raoul-Rochette.] 

4. Collection des Cbroniques Nationales Fran^ises.-^Chroniqiies de 
J. Froissart, avec Notes et Eclaircissemens,par J. A. Bucbon; tomes 
6, 7, 8, 9, et 10.---C;bronique de J. de La)ain> par I. Chastellain; (24 
article ;) [M. Daunou.] 

6. Voyage dc Benjamin Bergmann chcz les Kalmuks, traduit dc TAU 
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. lemaadipar M. Mbria, Membre de la Sdeief^ A^ittiq«e>d^ Puris.l 
vol. 8vo.y avec pliudeiirt pUnohes lithographiees ; [Abel-R^inasat.] 

6. Essai BUT 1«8 Cioaqnes ou Ei^outft de la ville de Paris, &c.^ par A. 
. G. B. Parent da Chatilct ; [M. Tessier.] 

7. NouTclIes Litt^raires. 



SELECTION OF FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

> 

Institut Royal of tVance qnd Literary Societies. 

, The Annual Meetingof the four Academies was held on Sunday, 24tli 
of April, 1825/ M^ Raynouard delivered the preliminary discourse ; the 
Baron Fourier, Perpfetual Secretary to the Academic Royal des Scietiees, 
read a report on the progress and application of mathematical sciences. 
Other matters of less interest were read; and the collection of the 
proceedings of this meeting is printed at Paris, in a 4to. vol. of 76 
pages. 

At the same meeting the Baron Silvestre de Sacy read the following 
report on the works which concurred for the prize granted by the 
Count de Volney. — The. committee charged with the execution of the 
endowment made by Count de Volney, had proposed the following as 
a subject for a premium, which it was to decree the 24th of April, 1825. 
'' 1st. To examine if the absence of all writing, or the use, either of hie- 
roglyphic or ideographic, of alphabetic or phonographic writing, have 
had any influence in the formation of the language of such people as 
have used either of these kinds of writing. 2d. If any nation or people 
have existed for a considerable period, Hiithout ever having had any 
knowlege of the art of writing; and in the event of the former part of 
this proposition being decided affirmatively; to determine what has 
constituted this influence/' The problem to be resolved, had received, 
in the prospectus of the committee^ the necessary development, and the 
committee had required, ihsd ithe solution should he founded on positive 
and incontrovertible facts. Considering that the collection of these facts, 
and the necessary proofs to establish their certainty, required labonous 
research, and the serious study of the grammatical system of several 
languages, varying from each other by distance of time and place, the 
committee judged it expedient to grant two years to such persons as 
vere disposed to discuss this subject, and to double the amount of the 
pfize ; aiid it has received only two memoirs, of which one only (placed 
under No. 2), having for its device, En dernier resultat, tout devient sim- 
pie, is appropriated to the examination of the problem proposed. The 
committee perceives with regret, that the author . of this jnemoir has 
departed from a theory, the fundamental principles of which he has 
failed to demonstrate ; and that instead of facts, on which it required 
that the answer should be founded, he has too frequently employed 
assertions, either hazarded, or contraidicted by experience ; moreover, 
in this memoir, we seek in vain for a precise solution of the problem^ 
and if we take a view of that to which his arguments ought to have 
led him; we find it neither perspicuously repnresented, nor supported by 
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a 1iro{>«r>dei*oii«(f ration. Tfate committee lias' therefore determined 
that it could not adjudge the prize to' this memoir, but at all events, 
it thought, that an additional delay might be necessary,. either to the 
author, who has shown proofs of sagacity and talent, or to other philolo- 
^sts, to complete works already begun on this subject, so deserving of 
investigation ; and it has accordingly determined to prorogue this con- 
currence, and to defer the adjudication of the prize until the 24th of 
April, 1827. The prize is fixed at 2,400 francs (96/. sterling.) All per- 
sons, except the resident members of the Institut, are admissible to 
the concurrence. The memoirs: are to l^e written in Frenoh or Latins 
and will not be received after the 1st of January 1827. The second me- 
moir received by the committee is intitled. An E$9ay mi JLo^ography^ 
or letters addressed to the Institut of France, on a system of writing . 
applicable to languages and idioms. It has for its epigraph the fol- 
lowing passage of Quintilian : Hicenim unu est litterarum, ui ctutodiant 
voces f et veltU depositum reddarU legerttibus. Although this work possess-' 
es the external forms of a memoir destined for a prize^ it was neces- 
sarily excluded from it, as the question which is therein discussed is 
altogether foreign from the subject proposted for 1825; for it enters into 
that which formed the object of the preceding concurrence. Even the 
author felt this himself. Finally, the committee has perceived in this 
work a proof that some men of talent continued to be disposed to di- 
rect their researches to the accomplishment of the object to which the 
Count de Yolney attached so great an interest, and which is the object 
of the Count's bequest. The committee hopes the public will avail 
themselves in a short time of the labors of M. Schleiermacher, which 
it crowned in 1823, and to whom it testified the desire of directing the 
attention of the learned of Europe. This double motive has again deter* 
mined it to postpone till the concurrence, the means of realising the 
Yiews of the Count de Volney, and that in the very terms of the testa- 
tor, whose intention it was to encourage all work which had for Us end, 
to give execution and consequence to his method of transaribii^ the Asiatic 
languages in European letters regularly organised. At present the com- 
mittee thinks it ought not to circumscribe within any particular limits 
the efforts of the candidates ; they are at liberty to g^ve what sense and' 
latitude they may judge correct to whatever may appear vague and 
undetermined in the expressions of the testator. Experience has shewn 
us that it is, in general, towards an universal alphabet that the efforts 
of philologists have tended, who have endeavored to resolve the ques- 
tion. In order that the candidates may give to their work all the ma- 
turity it requires, the concurrence will remain open until the end of 
1B26« and the prize will not be adjudged until the 24th of April, 1827. 
It will be double the sum of 2,400 francs. 

Prize of Mathematics proposed by the Academy in 1824 for 'the 

year 1826. 

A method for the calculation of the perturbations of the elliptical 
movements of comets, applied to the determination of the next return 
of the comet of 1759, and to the movement of that which has been 
observed in 1805, 1819, and 1822. 

The prize is a gold medal of the yalne of 9000 francs, which wiU 
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he deereed at fhe VtLh\\tlMtei\n% on the first llond^y in lane; 1 W 
The memoirs or ditsertatioiiB shctald be tnulsmitled before the tsl of 
Jsttuary, 1626. 

Prize of Mathematics for the year 1824> remitted to the meeting 

fortheyear 1826. , 

The Aeadem J bad put tb9 following <}aeBtiont, for tbtf prise for ma- 
tbematio9, which it had ordained at the meetinj^ of June, 1834. 
- t«t. To asoertaioy by several experimenti* the density whieh liquids 
aeqnire, parttenlarly mercury, water, alcohol, sulphurie ether, by 
oompressions equivalent to the weight of various atmospheres. 

3d. To calculate the eifeots of the heat produced by these com- 
pressions. ' 
' None of the articles sent to the Academy having obtaitied the prise, 
it proposes again the same subject for the year 1826. The prize is ar 
gold medal of the vaKie of 9000 francs (120/. sterling.) The memoir!^ 
are to be sent to tbe Secretary bef^nre the 1st of January, 1826. 

Sur la etnmmmietUicn da Nil des Nairs au Niger ^ avec le Nil d'Egfpie i 
extract of a memoir read at the Royal Academy of Sciencea^ the IBtli 
of April, 1825| by M« Jomard. Bvo. 28 pages^ with a map. 

Anruiles Jslamismi^ sive tabula synchronistico-chronologica chalifa* 
rum et regum orientis et occidentis, accedente bistoria Turcarom, Ka- 
romanorum, Selguikidarum, Asias Minoris, &c. £ codicibus manu- 
scriptis Arab. bibl. reg. Hauniensis composuit, Latine vertit, edidit D.. 
Janus Lassen Rasmussen, Professor in Univers. Hauniae, &c. Hauniae. 
4to. 1825. 

€hrttmmaire et Dietiomuiire de ia Ltuigne Samskriie^ by General Boisse-' 
roHe. Price of the Grammar 50 francs, of the Dictionary 100 fi^ncs. f 

Jm^fiirliehesj &o. or the Orammar ef ike Samscf-iu Lmguage unfolded^ 
by M« Bopp. 

. Dittionnaire AngHais-FrangaiSy et ^rangais- Anglais. English and. 
French, and French and English Dictionary. By N. Salmon, 27th 
edition, enlarged with more than 500 words ; reviewed and corrected 
by M. Stone, professor of English. Paris. 1825. 2 vols. 8vo. togetber 
1264 pages. Price 18 francs. 

' Soeiiti Asiatiqve: dis^cours et rapports lus dans la s6ance g^^rale^ 
annuelle du 28 Avril, 1825. Paris, chez Dondey Dupr^, 75 pages, con- 
taining the verbal process of the meeting, the speech delivered by the 
Baron Silvestre de Saey, President; the report Of M. Abel Rimusat, 
Perpetual Secretary, on the labora of the council of the Asiatic Society, 
&c. ; a list of members, subscribers, and associate strangers, together 
with the rules of the society. The Secretary's speech- terminates thus : 
** Le Journal Aaiatique, which appears under your auspices monthly, is, 
enriched with a number of curious and important papers. The increase 
of its circulation has contributed to excite throughout Europe a taste^ 
for oriental studies. Your correspondeujce, extended to the fartliest' 
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extremities of Asia, has excited research, awakened the ardor of the 
learned, and solicited the contributions of enlightened men ! The ties 
of a mutual esteem hare been eontracted with seTenil associations, 
consecrated to literary pursuits, or devoted to the interests of religion 
and humanity. Nearly 300 printed volumesy and 60 works in manuscript^ 
have increased the collection which you had formed, to serve for the 
improvement of your, favortte stndiea : all libraries feel the inflaence 
of your commuaications, which takes place whenever a particular 
branch of literature becomes the object of general atten^on.*' . . 

HpistohiB qttadam Arahicm a Mauris^ Egyptiis, et Stfris canseripta ; 
edjdit, interpret. Latina^ annotationibusque illustravit et glossanum 
adjecit D. Max. Habicht 116 pages. 4to. fireslan. 1834. Max. 

De la Literature des Hebreux ; of the Literature of the Hebrews,^ or 
the sacred writings considered with regard to literary beauties, by J. 
B. Salgues, Professor of Eloquence, &c, 8vo. Paris. Price 6 francs. 
Dentu. 

Profetema, Sadana de i gamia Testaments och aUurasi fof^estoMms $i 
The prophets as they are described in the Old Testament and in the 
Koran ; a philological and explanatory dissertation, by H. Reuterdahl. 
86 pages. 8vo. Lund. 1824. Berling. 

Ad Saeri Hebr€Borum eodicis et Alcorani locos y qui de conseeratione pro- 
phetarum aguni, commeniatumes, by the same author; 48 pages. 8vo. Lund. 
1824. Beriing. 

In the former of these dissertations, the author discusses the pas- 
sages in the Bible which relate to the vocation of the prophets, their in- 
spirations, their poetical and musical genius, their manner of living, 
&G. The author compares these passages with the expressions in the 
Koran, relative to the prophets. 

The second dissertation examines what the Bible says of the inaugu- 
ration of Moses, Joshua, EUsha, Isaiah, &c. in their quality as prophets. 
The difficulties of the Hebrew text are discussed in the notes, and the 
author passes on to those passages in the Koran, and quotes the Ara* 
bic texts which relate to the consecration of MOhamed (Mahomet.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



The Latin Essay printed in our No. for Sept. 1824^ was 
written by Mr. "TbevelyaNi and dedicated by him to his 
Preceptor, Dr. Goodall. 

The Maps to Herodotus, lately published at Oxford^ will be 
noticed in our next No. 

'Twig, and other articles of the same correspondent, in our next. 

The Greek verses of Mr. H. want a little of the linne labor^ 
but prove that the author by practice will highly distinguish 
himself in Greek literature. 
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SHORTLY WILIi BE PUBUSHED, 

THE 

OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE 

AS FAR AS IT IS DERiyED EITHER FROM ITSELF 

OR FROM THE GREEK. 

Intended chiefly for the higher classes of Grammar Schools, 
By F. VALPY, M.A, Trin, Coll. Camb. 



{A Specimen of the Work is here subjoined^ 



Sabbatum, a sabbath : a-afi- 

fimrov 

Sabulum, gravelly soil : for 
satibulum fr. sero, satum, as sto^ 
statum^ stabulum. ^ Arena is 
thia ancl barren; sabulum is 
morQ thick and moist, and is 
more fit for producing seed/' 
F- That is, it is more fit for 
SOWING. Or sabulum is a di- 
minutive of sabus for samtis fr, 
4fu[uos, ^oiif^i^'Os, sand 

. Saburra, sand for ballast : fr. 
sabulum* Some trace it to Celt. 
sabr 

Sapchart^f sugar: (ruKx»gov 
Saccus, a sack : o-axxo^ 
Sacer^ sacred ; for sager fr. 
ayof, purity, S as Sf, * sex' 

Sacerdos, a priest : fr. sacer, 
Comp. dulce^fo vixidis, pallicfus. 
Or fr. sacra do 

. Sacri^legus, sacrilegious : qui 
aoira legit. 'Vel quaB sublegi 
tacitus tibi carmina nuper,' Virg. 
S^culums an age : for secu' 
culum or seququlum fr. sequor, 
from one age following or suc- 
ceeding another. Or a diminu- 
tive of uecum fr. alcov, (an age) 



wh. (Rum,* aCum, (as ffiriogy 
speCus), sacum (as tpoo, Sero) 

Sape, often : fr. sapes or se- 
pes, a hedge. ' A rustic word of 
ancient date; for, as (sapes) a 
hedge is thick, they expressed 
OFTEN by sape^ thickly/ S. 

* Savus, cruel : * for sca^ 
vus,' V, F. Scavus is, untoward, 
perverse; was savus primarily 
applied to one of untoward, 
peevish, angry, harsh temper? 
'From (Tsijco, I am furious,' 
A. 

Saga, a wise woman, witch ; 
sagaXf quick-scented ; applied to 
the mind, sagacious : from sagiOf 
(\\h,prasagio,) I have keen per- 
ception or discernment 

Sagena, a fishing net : a-ay^vifi 

Sagtna, meat for cramming 
animals : fr. (rayw, f. 2. of o-arrcp, 
I cram^ stuff 

Sagitta, a dart : fr. uKKTrij, 
pointed, fr. (ix/^co. Acista, acitta, 
(as virus for irhris) sacitta, (as 
iq», Sero), sagitta, V. compares 
Segesta fr. 'Axia-ru 

Sagmen, vervain, herba pura : 
for sagimen fr. ayio$, pure 



> ' Est arena fainc inde jacta aparsaque et quasi seminata/ V. 
* Comp. tfvitm fr* akiy. 



Sagufn, sagus, a soldier's 
cloak: vayog 

Salf g. aalis, salt : fr. dxis g. 
of ciXg 

Salacon, a poor man boasting 
of riches : o-aXaxoov 

Salamandray a salamander: 

Salar, n salmon peel; and 
salmo, for salimo, a salmon : ir. 
5a/to. Compare the term^ sal- 
mon LEAP 

Salarium, a salary : fr. saL 

* A stated allowance of meat of 
which SALT was a necessary 
part/ F. 

Salax, lecherous : fr. salio^ 

* Ciim equus matrem ut saliret 
adduci npn posset/ Varro 

Salebra, a^ rough places: 
fr. saliOf as * scatebra' fr. * sca- 
teo.* Over which it is necessary 
to leap perpetually 

Salii, priests of Mars: fr. 
salio; frogi their leaping and 
capering as they carried the 
sacred bucklers. Hence Salia- 
res epulae in Horace 

Salio, I leap : fr. aXXco^ wh. 
oikKoiutti, I leap ; as olXAog, alius 

Saliva, spittle : trlakov, wh. 
aoiiXov, (rot>jov, salia, saliVa. . Or 
fr. sal, sails, from its briny na- 
ture 

Salm-acidus, briny and sour : 
fr. SiKfiYi', brine ; and acidus 

Salmo : see salar 

Salo'pygium, a wag-tail : fr. 
ffi\os, motion; vvyTj, tail or 
rump 

Salpa, a stock-fish : o-^A^ 

■ Refored by some to adkos, motion 
of the sea. From Ubidiaous motions of 
the t>ody. 



Salpincta, salpicta, a trum- 
peter: o-aXff^yxTijj 

Saltern, at least : for sautem, 
(as vv. the Cretan aunA for aXxot) 
sin autem : If not this^ at least 
that * 

Saltus, a wood ; or, a lawn 
in a park: fr, saltum sp. of salio, 
from the leaping and frisking of 
animals in it 

Saluber, healthful : fr. salus 

Solum, sen, deep sea, rough 
sea : o-iXog 

Salus, safety, health : for sav^ 
fr. (Toiosj safe 

Saluto, I greet : I wish (salu- 
tern) health to 

Salvia, sage : fr. salvus, from 
its salutary qualities. * Cur mo- 
riatur homo^ cui salvia crescit in 
horto ?* 

Salvus, safe, whole : fr» salus 

Sambuca, a sackbut ; a draw- 
bridge : (TUII^^VKVI 

Sambucus, an alder tree : fn 
sambuca, which were made of 

it 

Samia, a kind of cake : from 
the island Samos, where the best 
samia were made and used in 
the sacrifices of Juno 

Sancio, I decree, ordain : for 
sacio fr. sacer. I consecrate 
a law by the ofi^(^ring of a victim 

Sanctus, decreed ; made sa- 
cred by decree or law ; sacred : 
fr. sanctum sp. of sancio 

Sandalium, a sandal: orav^^- 
k$oy 

Sandapila, a bier for the 
poor: fr. (raviSo-TrysXo^ ; fr. <r«- 

^ Donatos derives it from the cry of 
iSahUem by captives: spare my life, if 
nething else. 
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Analysis of Fabeu' 8 Corroboration of the Pentateuch 
from History y Tradition^ and Mythology, 



JLhr venerable Bryant, in his Ancient Mythology, has fur- 
nished an important link in the chain of Scripture proofs. His 
Dissertation on the Plagues of Egypt> though primarily intended 
as an elucidation of that great episode^ is in fact a commentary 
on the 'mission of Moses. But a wider range has been em- 
braced by Mr. Faber, in his elaborate Hora ilio^aic^, originally 
delivered from the University pulpit : to compose them, he has 
ransacked the whole world for evidence, and framed a structure, 
which^ if not secure in all its parts> rests on a foundation not to 
be shaken, or even assailed but by those who can suppose that 
mankind have been from the commencement in a conspiracy to 
deceive each other. His work will form the 'basis of the follow- 
ing remarks : but much additional information is derived from 
the Researches of M. de Humboldt, as translated by Miss 
Helen Maria Williams, and other sources. 

I. 1. The Creation, — According to the Phoenician system, the prin- 
ciple of the universe was a dark air, the earth without form, darkness 
diffused on the surface of the abyss, and the Spirit of God hovered over 
the face of the waters. From a personification of divine love, " a 
chaotic mixture was produced, and within it were comprehended the 
rudiments of all things/* Then appeared the sun, moon, and stars, 
fishes and animals, and lastly two human beings/ 



■ Cumbsrland's Sanchoniathon, p. 1. 23. 
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2. According to tlie Persians, God created the world, (not in six 
days, but) at six different times, tlie last being devoted to the formation 
of man.' 

3. The Hindoos relate from the Institutes of Menq,^ that the Su- 
preme, ** having willed to produce various beings from his own divine 
substance, first, with a thought, created the waters ; and placed in 
them a productive seed," which became a bright egg, in which he re- 
mained alone ; when, by the operation of thought, he caused it to divide 
itself into two parts, the heavens and the earth : in the midst he placed 
air, and the permanent receptacle of waters. Having finished his 
labors, he was ^* absorbed in the supreme Spirit, changing the time of 
energy for the time of repose." ^ 

4. The Chinese call the first of men Pnoncu, and believe that he 
was born from the chaos or allegorical egg, of which the shell produced 
the heavens, the white the atmosphere, and the yolk the earth. 

5. The Etrurians had a tradition not unlike that of the Persians,'that 
the world was created gradually in 6000 years. 

6. The Edda^ (a compendium of Runic Mythology) states that the 
world was a naked abyss, of which the northern part was filled with ioe 
and storms, the latter was formed of lightning and sparks, while the 
middle was serene. By a breath of heat, the cold vapors were melted 
into drops, from which sprang a man, ** by the power of Him who go* 
verned ;*' — his name was Imer, and he was the progenitor of the giants. 
From another person named Bore, descended a second race, and between 
these two there was a continual war, till all the race of the giants per- 
ished, -excepting one who saved himself in a bark. A second creation 
(allusive to the renovation of the world) then took place, when the three 
SOBS of the conqueror were elevated to the rank of deities, and a new 
race of men was produced. The stars then began to shine, and the 
seasons to be distinguished. 

7. We are informed, that the Virginians attribute the creation of the 
world to the Supreme Being, but the immediate act was committed to 
inferior deities. Water, in their oeamogony, was the first principle. 

B. The Otaheitians have this opinion respecting the divine essence. — 
The general denomination is Eatooa, but there are three Supreme Per- 
sonages, termed, 1. Tane te Medooa,Me Father, 2. Oromattow Taue 
ieMydCy God in the Son, S. Taroa Mannoo te Hooa, ike Bird the 
Spirit, 

9. The Mexican tribes have numerous traditions agreeing with Scrip- 
ture in the main. Their Adam is called Tonacateuctli, and his wife 
Tonacacihua, or woman of our flesh. ** The Mexicans considered her 
at the mother of the human race ; and, after the god of the celestial Pa- 
rmHse^ Ometeuetli, she held the first rank among the divinities of Aua- 
haac.''^ 



» Hyde de Rel. Vet. Pers. 161. * Composed about 1280 B. C. ' 

3 It is said, that the first pair are called Adima and Iva in Sanscrit, 

but so many forgeries are attributable to Col. Wilford's Pundit, that, not 

having the immediate opportunity of identifying them, we are obliged to 

omit much of the Hindoo evidence. 
^ Humboldt's Researches concerning the Institutions and Monuments 

of the Ancient Inl^itants of America, Vul. i. p. 195. 
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II. 1. TkB PfimitiM jSrar^.— From the Paradke of ScHptmre, tKe 
heathens deiiTed their belief in a state of pristine hitegrity. ^ Imme- 
diately (says Hesiod), alter the birth of man, the goldeD age oom« 
menced, the precious gift of the immortals who acknowleged Cronus 
as their sovereign^. Mankind then led the life of the gods, free from tor- 
menting cares, and exempt from labor and sorrow. Old age was un- 
known ; their limbs were braced with a perpetaal vigor, and the evils 
ol disease were unfett. When the hour of dissolution arrived, death 
assumed the mild aspect of sleep, and laid aside all his terrors. Every 
blessing was theirs; the fruits of the earth sprang up spontaneously 
and abundantly ; peace reigned, and her companions were happiness 
and pleasure.'' * 

2. By the Satya Yogue, or Age of perfeetion, the Hindoos " obscure- 
ly allude to the state of perfection and happiness enjoyed by man in 
Paradise.'^ 

A. ^The reign of Quetzaleoatl (says M. de Humboldt) was the 
golden age of t^ people of Anahuac. At that period, all animals, and 
even men, lived in peace ; the earth brought forth, without culture, the 
most fruitful harvests; and the air was filled with a multitude of birds, 
wlilch were admired for their song, and the beauty of their plumage. 
But this reign, like that of Saturn, and the happiness of the worM/ 
was not of long duration.*' * The legend here becomes fabulous, but 
it is clearly defined as primitive, because it is succeeded by an account 
of the deluge. 

4. The first inhabitants of the world, according to the Goths, were 
considered more than human. ** Their abode was a magnificent hall, 
glittering with burnished gold, the mansion of love, gold, and friend* 
ship. The very meanest of their utensils were composed of* the same 
precious materials, and the age acquired the denomination of golden. 
. . . The blisitful period of innocence was soon contaminated; certain 
women arrived from tlie country of the giants, and by their seductive 
behavioBr corrupted its pristine integrity and purity.'' 

6. In the mythological story of the ^gaiden of the Hesperides, a tra- 
dition of the Mosaic Eden is discerned by Sir Walter Raleigh. '* The 
fletion of those golden apples kept by a dragon^ was taken from the 
serpent which tempted Evab ; so was Paradise itself transported out 
of A^ia into Africa, and made the garden of the Hesperides : the pro- 
phecies that Christ should break the serpent's head, and conquer the 
pow«r of heM, occasioned the fables of Hercules' kilUng the serpent of 
the Hesperides, and descending into hell, and captivating Cerberus.''^ 
To enlarge on the story of Pandora would be superfluous, for its coin- 
cndenees are obvious.* We suspect, to<^, that Proserpine's eating the 
pomegranate, and the punishment of Ascalaphus, are remotely con- 
nected with this history. 

III. 1. The Serpent. — ^The form assumed by the tempter is preser- 
ved in almost every country ; particularly in the DtonysTac fesfTVaTs,' 
where the name of our comnyon mother was vociferated by the devo- 



* *Epyc» ml 'H/tx. i. 108. ^ HuQiJ>oldt, Vol. i. p. 98« 

' History of the World, p. 79, 
^ See the parallels in Cluverius, Germ. Aotiq. p^ 285. 
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tQ€s. > Hit name is traced by Colonel Wilford * to the Sanscrit Deva^ 
Nabusha, or tbe ^God Natuh^ bearing an affinity, perhaps, to the Hebrew 
Wli {Nahath) a serpent.* " Pberecydes Syrus styles the prince of cer- 
tain evil spirits, that contended with Saturn, Ophioneiis, or the Serpent 
Deity.'' ^ . Stillingfleet observes, that Satan tempted £ve by a promise 
of the acquisition of wisdom ; hence came the use of serpents in divi- 
nation, )tjf\^ signifying both a serpent and to divine, while in. Greek 
clmi^itrBat, derired from olmls, a serpent ^ is taken in the same sense. The 
destruction of Python by Apollo resolves itself into {he same meaning, 
unless that circumstance be regarded as purely physical, and typical of 
the purification of the earth, after the deluge, by the rays of the sun. 

2. Among the Goths, the arch-deceiver is spoken of in a similar 
manner. Lok, the evil being, has two children, Death, and an im- 
mense serpent: '*the universal father dispatched certain of the gods to 
bring those children to him; when they were come, he threw the 
serpent down to the bottom of the ocean. But there the .monster 
waxed so large, that he wound himself around the whole. globe, of the 
earth. Death, meanwhile, was precipitated into hell. Here she pos- 
sesses vast apartments, strongly built, and fenced with grates of iron. 
Her hall is grief ; her table, famine; hunger, her knife; delay, her 
servant ; faintness, her porch ; sickness and pain, her bed ; and her 
tent, cursing and howling*"'^ Few descriptions equal this horrible sub- 
limity. 

IV. I. The Redeemer » — In the Gothic mythology, Thor is represented 
as the first-born of the Supreme God, and is styled, the eldest, of sons. 
According to the annotators, he was esteemed '' a middle divinity, a 
mediator between God and man.'' *' With regard to his actions, he is 
said to have wrestled with Death, and, in the struggle, to have been 
brought on one knee ; to have bruised the head of the great serpent 
with his mace ; and, in his final engagement with that monster, to. have 
beat him to the earth, and slain him» This victory, however, is not 
obtained but at the expense of his own life. ' Recoiling back nine 
steps, he falls dead on the spot, sufibcated with the floods of yenom 
whicb the serpent vomits forth on him.'" ^ 

2. Serpents are met with in the. Mexican mythology. Besldeathat 
represented in company with the woman of ourjlesh, ** other paintings 
exhibit t0:Us a feather-headed snake, cut in pieces by tbe great spirit, 
Tezcatlipoca, or by the sun personified, the god Tonatinh.''^ 

d. A similar notion prevails among the Hindoos. " Two sculptured 
figures are yet extant in one of their oldest pagodas, the former of 
which represents Chreeshna, an. incarnation. of the mediatorial God 
Yishnu, trampling on the crushed head of the serpent ; while in the 
latter it is seen encircling the Deity in its folds, and biting his heel.'' ^ 
By Yolney, the serpent is called Calengam,^ 



' ' Of the Bengal Engineers. It is to be lamented that no friend or ad- 
mirer has given to the world a memoir of this eminent scholar. 

^ Asia!tic Researches, vol. 3. ^ Vide Orig. Sac. iii. 3. 

♦ EQUa. Fable xvi. ^ Edda, Fable zi. 

6 tiumboldt, vol. i..p. 195. 

7 See Maurice, Hist, of Hindostan^ ii. 390. 

8 Ruins of Empires, c. xxi. 
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4. A similar tradiiion existn among the Chinese, but perverted, like 
the PoIIio of Virgil. *' At that time (says the historian) a celestial 
spirit, passing about in all directions, gradually introduced civilisatiqn^ 
and softened the natural ferocity of man. This was effected the more 
easily, since the great dragon, which disturbed the whole world, by 
confounding heaven and earth together, had been slain. For, after his 
destruction, matters were arranged, each according to its own proper 
rank and dignity."* 

y. 1. The Giants, — Hesiod relates, that <<the second race degene- 
rated dreadfully from the virtues of the first; they were men of violence 
and rapine ; they had no delight in worshipping the immortals, nor in 
offering up to them those sacrifices which were daily required.''* The 
brazen age he describes as producing a race of men, fierce, strong, 
warlike, and insulting ; their hearts of adamant, their corporeal power 
immense, and their nervous arms, firmly knit to their broad shoulders, 
irresistible.^ — Sanchoniathon mentions that from rivo; (Cain) were de- 
scended " sons of vast bulk and height, whose names were given to the 
mountains on which they seized." "*- The mythologists, it may here be 
observed, speak of three wars of the giants: in the first were concerned, 
Cottus, Briareus, and Gyas ; in the second, the Titans ; and in the third, 
Otus and Ephialtes, with Typhceus, who relate to the events atShinar. 
Ovid places the impious race which strove against the Deity anterior 
to the deluge. 

2. ** Before the great inundation, which took place four thousand eight 
hundred years after the creation of the world, the country of Anahuac 
was inhabited by giants.'' ' Such are the words of IjOs Rios, a Domini- 
can monk, who copied, in 1566, all the Mexican hieroglyphics he could 
procure.' 

YI. 1. The Deluge, — According to the Chaldaeans, Xisuthrus, the 
tenth in descent from the first created man, in obedience to the com- 
mands of the Deity, furnished a vessel with provisions and animals, and 
embarked with his family. When the flood began to abate, he sent 
out some birds, who, finding no rest, returned ; the second time, their 
feet were besmeared with mud ; and the third, they disappeared. From 
this he concluded that the waters had subsided, and, after making an 
aperture in the vessel, disembarked on a mountain, where he built an 
altar, and offered sacrifice. 

2. The story of Deucalion, as related by Lucian,^ is too similar to be 
repeated : a chasm was shown at Hierapolis, where the waters are 
said to have descended, and Deucalion consecrated a temple to Juno 
over it, and twice a year they poured sea-water through the aperture. 
The Latin word Juno, is simply a corruption of tiyV (Yuneh) a dove, 
which bird was held sacred in that district ; and on Juno, the rainbow, 
personified under the name of Iris, was supposed to attend. 

3. According to the Hindoos, the demon Hayagriva having purloined 
the Vedas, or sacred books, from the custody of Brahma, all mankind be- 
came corrupt, except the seven Rishii and Satyaorala, prince of Dra- 
vina (to the south of Carnata) ; to whom Vishnu appeared as a fish, and 



* Martinii Hist. Sio. p. 16. *■ '^py. ««» "f*- i. 126. 

^ Ibid. 141. ♦ Climb. Sail. p. ai. 

^ Humboldt, i. 96. ^ De Dea Syria. 
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iDformed bim of the ftpproaching deluge, warotog bite to stock a vedkel. 
Mid ** take all kinds of medicinal berbs and esculent graito for food, to^ 
getber with tba seven holy men, their respective wives, and paim of all 
animals.'' When the ocean overflowed, Vishtiu towed the vessel^ in 
the same form ; and, when the deluge bad sdhsided, slew the demon, 
recovered the Vedas, and instmcted Satyaorata in diving knowlege.^ 

4. The outline of a similar tradition was retained by the Goths : se« 
above i. 6. 

6. The Egyptian Osiris has some points of resemblance with Noah. 
He is said to nave been a husbandman, a legislator, and a zealous tA*- 
vocate for the worship of the Gods. T^phon conspired against him^ 
and by stratagem prevailed on him to enter an ark, the top of which 
be perfidiously closed. In this situation, he floated down the Nile into 
the sea, on the seventeenth day of the month Athyr^ when the sun 
passes through Scorpio. Typhon is expressive of the ocean. Hence 
the Egyptian ceremony of exposing a boat in the sea, and finding it 
again. They likewise carried their eight principal deities ih a sacred 
ark (called Baris) on the Isiac festival. 

6. Tacitus says, that the Germans sacrificed to Isis, and supposed 
the ship which formed part of the ceremony to denote the adoption of 
that festival from some other country. The river Danube, anciently 
Noas, is supposed by Bryant to be Da-Nau, of Noah.* 

7. The archseologicai Triads of Britain contain some clear indica- 
tions of a concurrent belief. Among *' the three awful events of the 
island of Britain/' we find ** the bursting of the lake of waters, and 
the overwhelming of the face of all lands ; so that all mankind were 
drowned, excepting Dwyvan and Dwyvach, who escaped in a naked 
vessel (without sails), and of them the Island of Britain was re-peopled.'' 
Among ^^ the three chief master works of the Island of Britain," occurs 
*' the ship of Nevydd Nav Neivion, which carried in it a male and a fe- 
male of all living, when the lake of waters burst forth ;" and *' the 
drawing of the avanc to land out of the lake, by the branching oxen of 
Hu Gadam, so that the lake burst no more.'^^ 

8. The Mexican tradition existing among the Indians of Cfaolnla 
relates to the giants above-mentioned. " All who did not perish were 
transformed into fishes, save seven, who fled into caverns. When the 
waters subsided, one of these giants, Xelhua, surnamed the architect^ 
went to Cholollon ; where, as a memorial of the mountain TIaloo, which 
had served for an asylum to himself and his six brethren, he built an 
artificial hill in form of a pyramid."^- Herrera states, that the Mexi- 
cans of Mecboachan ^ had a tradition, that a single family was formerly 
preserved in an ark, during a deluge of water, and with a sufficient 
number of animals to stock a new world. During that time, ravens 
were sent out, one of which brought back the branch of a tree. 

9. The Peruvians believe, that it once rained so violently as to deluge 
a.11 the lower parts of the country : an universal destruction of the hu- 
man species took place, a few persons excepted, who took refuge in 

■ See Sir W. Jones's Mythological Essayi As. Res. vol. i, 

* Analysis, &c. ii. 339. 

2 Celtic Researches^ by Dr. Davies, p, 157. 

* Humboldt, i. 96. ♦ 

5 This ancieat kingdom is now the province of Valladuli^. 
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caves on the tops of tlio mountaios, wliHher they had cowveyod provi- 
«ions aad some living antmals. When the flood had abated, they sebt 
out dogs, who came back besmeared with tnnd, and as soon as they re* 
tnrned dry, they left the cave, and became the progenitors ef the pre- 
sent race. Their number was seven. 

10. The Brazilians held, that in a similar calamity, one peri^n md 
Ills sister only escaped, by climbing a Jtmipata tree ; w*iich circam* 
stance is commemorated in their festivals. , 

1 1. TheNicaragnans, when pressed to embrace Christianity, la^irecl, 
whether the Christians had any knowlege of the flood, which had one© 
covered tihe earth, and destroyed both men and beasts. , 

12. The inhabitants of Otaheite state, that the gods broke the woHdm 
pieces in their anger, and that all the iriands arottild them are bntfragj 
ments of the great land, their own being the chief part 1 hey speak 
also of a man born of the sand of the sea, who married his daughter, by 
whom he had three sons and as many iSaughters. The parents dying in 
process of time, « the brothers said, 'let us take our sisters to wife, and 
become many :^ so men began to multiply on the earth," 

VII. 1. The P^fiarch Ntmk and W*/«mi7y.— Besides the traditions 
above-mentioned, the Noachidae may be traced in various mythological 
characters. Saturn is said to be the son of Heaven and Earth, with 
Ocean for his brother ; he is related to have escaped to Italy m a ship, 
and celebrated as the first planter of vineyards. His name may he re- 
solved into rTfl"^inD {Satur-Nuh) literallv the hidden Noah. In Scnp- 
ture he is called Isch-hadanuiy or Man of the Earth, (i. e. Laborer). 
Hence Rhea, or the Earth, was said to be the wife of Saturn. Thr«e 
sons are assigned to him, one of whom bears the same name with Ham, 
and is the Jupiter of antiquity. The parallel may be continued through 
this personage: the story that he mutilated his parent, arises from a 
misconception of Scripture, where Ham is introduced as disclosing 
Noah's ebriety ; for the word vajagged, which we translate told, from 
the absence of vowel points, was probably read as vejagod, which sig- 
nifies cut, and a new sense thus given to the circumstance.^ 

2. The Scythians ascribed three sons to their tutelalry deity, and sup- 
posed ancestor, Targitaus.» "The names of his ofispring were Lipo- 
xais, Arpoxais, and Colaxais. In their days, a plough, a yoke, an 
axe, and a goblet, all formed of gold, fell from heaven. The two first 
of the brethren, attempting to take them up, were scorched by a flame 
of fire, which suddenly burst forth. The youngest made the last essay, 
and having received no injury, was acknowleged by the two elder as 
their superior. In this tradition, the instruments of husbandry and the 
golden cup may possibly allude to the well-known character of Noah, 
a man of the earthy and a planter of vineyards ; while, in the superiority 
of the younger brother over the two elder, we are led to recognise the 
usurpation and tyranny of the line of Ham, in the person of Nimrod, 
the founder of the first great monarchy." 

3. The Germans worshipped Tulsto, who, according to their tradi- 
tions, sprang from the earth, and along with him his son Mann us, to 



' Disraeli, Curiosities of Literature, vol. i. p. 258. where reference 
is made to the Cheoraanaf i. 91. 
* Uerod. iv. 5. 
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'whom ihey attriboted three sons. . Hit naaie, in all probability, is the 
Menu of India, the Menes of Egypt, the Menw of Britain, the Menes 
' of Lydia, and the Minos of Crete.* 

4. The patriarchs, observes Dr. Dayies, are made> almost exclusive- 
ly, the fathers of the Cumri, and the general events of antiquity are 
ascribed to the island of Britain. *^ Thougb.iEru Gadam primarily denoted 
the Supreme Being, I think (says the learned Cambrian) his actions 
have a secondary reference to the history o( Noah,, The following parti- 
culars are told of him in the above-cited selection. 1. His branching 
or elevated oxen (perhaps his offeting) at the deluge drew the destroyer 
out of the watery so that the lake burst forth no more. 2. He instructed 
the primitive race in the ipultivation of the earth. 3. He first collected 
and disposed them into various tribes. 4. He first gave laws, traditions, 
&c. or adapted verse to memorials. 5. He first brought the Cymry 
into Britain and Gaul^ because he would not have them possess lands 
by war and contention, but of rfght, and in peace." Hu Gadam, he 
subsequently remarks, was only their Jigttrattve conductor to the west.^ 
VIII. 1. Babel, — ^The traditions respecting Babel are numerous, and 
clearly discerned in the <^xploits of the giants Otus and Ephialtes, who 
made war against heaven, and attempted to scale it by piling mountains 
one on another. . 

2. The Pyramid of Xelhua, which we have noticed under the article 
Deluge (yfi. 8.), has an obvious reference to the dispersion. " He ordered 
bricks to be made in the province of Tlamanalco, at the foot of the 
Sierra of Cocotl, and to convey tliem4o Cholula he placed a file of men, 
who passed them from hand to hand. The gods beheld with wrath this 
edifice, the top of which was to reach the cjouds. Irritated at the da^ 
ring attempt of Xelhua, they hurled fire on the pyramid. Numbers of 
the workmen perished ; the work was discontinued, and the monument 
was afterwards dedicated to Quetzalcoatl, the god of the air." Such is 
the narrative of Los Rios. ^ 

3. The Indians of Chiapa commemorated a chief named Wodan, a 
member of the same family with the Gothic Odin or Woden. ^' Ac- 
cording to the ancient traditions, collected by the Bishop Francis Nun- 
nez de la Vega, * the Wodan of the Chiapanese was grandson of that 
illustrious old man, who, at the time of the great deluge, in which the 
greater part of the human race perished, was saved on a rafl together 
with his family.' Wodan co-operated in the construction of the great 
edifice, which had been undertaken by men to reach the skies : the exe- 
cution of this rash project was overturned ; each family received from 
that time a different language, and the great spirit, Tcotl, ordered Wodan 
to go and people the country of Anahuac.'''^ 

IX. i. The destruction of Sodom, — Diodorus mentions the lake which 
covers the site of Sodom and Gomorrah ; and Tacitus relates a story, 
that certain powerful cities had been destroyed there by thunder and 
lightning, and the soil burnt up. These notices are confirmed by Strabo.' 

2. The Peruvians believe, that a race of giants was once destroyed 



' Dr. Davies (Celiic Researches^ p. 197.) observes that Crete, in the 
old Cottian Celtic, signifies the earth, 
X Celtic Researciies, p. 164. ^ Huroboldti vol. i. p. 96. 

♦ Ibid. p. 320. * Tacit, v. 7t Strabo, xvi. 
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bylftrefrom beaTen, for the reason specified by Moses. Thisfoct^if 
admitted, points out the quarter, and in some deipree, the time,. of the 
earliest emigrations to America. 

3. The Triads inform us, that the second awful event of the island of 
Britain, was ^' the consternation of the tempestuous fire, when the 
earth split asunder to Annion (the lower region), and the greatest part 
of all living was consumed." We are aware that this has been differ- 
ently explained, but do not regard that explanation as decisive. 

X. 1. The sevmyears^ fEomne^ — This eventinay be traced in an uni- 
versal drought in China, in the reign of Tching Tang, of the same du- 
ration, and the chronology differs but by thirty-two years ; that of Scrip- 
ture being dated B.C. 1708, and the latter, 1740. 

2. A similar calamity is said by DiodorusSiculus to have extended, 
in the reign of Erectheus, over the whole world, Egypt only excepted. 



We have thus gone over the most evident coincidences on the 
principal subjects ; others have been accumulated by the learned 
divine whose labors have furnished our materials^ but they do 
not cairry the same weight. The following table will show, at a 
view, the chief proofs drawn from comparative mythology ; few 
of our readers will not be able to enlarge it, but they will not 
therefore imagine, that we have suppressed material evidence : 
all the relations omitted are not passed over, nor all that are 
passed over critically rejected. 

TABLE. » 



Phoenicians 

PensiaDB 

Hindoos 

Chinese 

Greeks 

Britons 

Mexicans 

Peruyians 

Goths 

Otaheitians 



g 
org 






4 






I 



o 



-I-— 






o 



pq 



g 



^1 



' Those nations of -whom only a single coincidence has been noticed, 
are omitted iii the comparative view. 
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'ANAPfiN *Ein«ANdN WOA lH TA«02. 

TnvcYD. 

TIX wof d S«{fMiy wapei riSf^Soy ale^ 

too TtMXA^ rtifaxoTOs Wicmttra; 

at (nrofidv ^goupeih'et xXhvs (naif rw* 

ofAfixaXuTcretf 
ifiiTO¥ ra^» cifias ; od ^orm ng 
riv Atay vor^ etriScv, oXXt^ fojx^ 
iroAXaxi; viv Jfo'trro ftf/Xi;(oy ye- 

yawe/xev auSav 
aoweo 8i* tfifilpo^* ** JEwSrra (reu, 
euSereo ^'wp^fl^ fjLrf&KaL* ttot* ^9ov, 

|x^ flrapof8«Jflr)jj/' 
xat) f lAf 7 roi ffOTTO yemXofiv rig 

810*0^ irepiOTs^e^ iviicov or 

jpo^ a ii TBXYoKirup* itrficiv 

^ayyup^ov 8* ^[uviva-a xAov ;^eei JeA- 

H^pwa jxoAnrRy. 
{ fJeraf, ^^U '^^^ ^o<* raf o; yap 

xMgflas ff%n9^gf TO T9 ffDp Ir ifMnouv, 

wroofiM (TWy yai x' ovtev lay*— xXeo^ 8e 
ourod' tS^Bif y^ a X^S^S ^x vaKouoov 

5j ^a^'v ipycov. 
%i yip avSgi!ai$ kXsos, ^ r/^ 6dfMi 
TrgaryfiuTCDV xaXkKmfivcov, r/ 8* e3%o^ 
av8go^ eS Tfivax^o;, el cv¥ avrcSf 

dvlxa %limi, 
vavTU <rvrriivaxe ; to 8* ouiroT Srra** 
yjpo^ia yoLpf ^fifiporo^p wpavm ^ciig, 
aXXerai ^a/xa wrepuysfraiVf ati4e- . 

po^ Si(X fji,i(r(rco, 
vifiiiv $egoicr« xAeo;' ra^oj Se 
xslcrsTOLi ya itoitrci' to 8' oi!yo|^* aleg 
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§vieiXi(rrepov are^mfMLl^S' 
jj PpOTois rig l^cupo; IfMTf^tfxs* 

Jufti^ l[Up^* rl ti ^/Xrfpov «i» 
IvTiv ivSpos oradfcriv ; ex T«^a' yap 
TU¥ ^piViov aSB£ fwrig, h o^o&S {§ 

Vfltur/Aco (rxXijpoy Xfap* cirpofMg fpipf 
a^gos aixfMLTU* to ^ athnfQv ales 
a-TMecDV ^gdinnMk Ti6ov ^XeVM jxeo-- 

d-dM^ Iv 0»XXai;, 
^'^ F^X^ /JapflKTT^* IXwffToi yap 
oup^ oXeo^ ^00$ XsftpftjMy, ftXAi^ Tor/xctt 
i^icaXw JJy 5<rref oy IXa-erai y«tjp 

ycev ^ror' i0*e«r00ti 
Trao-av aurov rvftfiw t xeA reX8<r(rfi 

vuig h dtjx/XXftK 
^^ roTpav o'e/iTfi ^'ore^ xo/gayo^ X^'P* 
aXXfl^ io^a, xtd x\io; fhcsral (r<piv 
aiAPpoToVf Tttmh^ior ly vilm yiip 

roSyojx' auroS ^oXXaxi^ l^eyipctif 
irip^og ^uviufSMT fJMX^ ^ tyfrepts 
xouf oy^ i^nnr^rtfi Se/xa^^ eigavm ryo- 

aiO'iy l^eSpoy. 
vaitiroov vutiip 6 iratXaio;^ aftvi 
vripvA yaloLS *flx$avhs ittTMO-isis, 
xvyMToov ^oSoKTi TFoXwFKayYiroig 

WXX' sTTixXucSet 



> Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
£v'n in our ashes live their wonted 6res. 
* Peace to the souls of .the heroes ! their deeds were great in fight. 
Let them ride around me on clouds. Let them shew their features of 
,wur. Ossiak's Fingal. 
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uiryov, ovx eyBp<rifjLOV uirvov euSety, 
icarpt^os flror' ouyiaXtS ; ti jx^v ; ^rAs- 

ov Ti xarappei 
Toig xet?ims TsSvax6<nv' ou ici\a(r(ru, 
0^8 ySi v^i TegiJM xkeovg' 0(r otHpu 
jToyrifii^' wokt', Sa'a xciftarsov Jtt- 

i^pujiev oix^^y 
in vXayyiiW ehiv ae) xeXsitou^, 
TraVToiev rrrvyiuivog lyii TtJ/x/3d^, 
xavToisv TI jxvafMif' xAso^ Ss XifLTrti, 

' Tojy gT eovTcoy 
omruTBO'a'iv SoXo^ lov' yiyaie, 
vatrrl?up yiyeiie xiup, ^aovTosv 
avigoov xXvovri trejSa^' 8i' «f g- 

yoio ioiyJurtrui 
IMfeifMi xvivooy a-riios Im^XiyBi viy 
duc^lfiovs TreipeovTot jropovs'^ iiXoKrca 8* 
oux ewoj, wX^y xijyo '* npoa-anipeo jf /- 

yco/xey" axoJsi.^ 
oA/3fOi jxaX' eio'iy^ Oiroivep evpov, . 
Svres h ^aei, xXeoj* aAAa^ x^yo^, 
oj xaX&s, ^ecTgag vTrep SiTTaTOV hobs 

oAfMLy Tehctxsv ' 
h Treicp, fiotxapTUTOs' SSuftoy yAp, 
p^otkiaxov, yois ocyxotiiv, Zirvov euSg*, 
ftowyoj ep (Tuy xoSeV* xai wl^if 9rg9r- 

Xeo/Xdc yaXaya^y 
a/X9rg;i^ffi viv, ^ 'A<rvxloi itao iy^a 
i<rhivoKroi' xoti woTiy/crtrgTai ti$, 
a^ofois epTTcov voch, ownaTog ^i- 

ko^povog egtroiv 
el$ Ta^oy o-raf coy Trpocrioov 8* oSrraj 
(Tra^ 6g^ TO ypifipi^ot, to ;^g)g p/Xa ti^ 
ypi^zr ^''^ Hpooos' (nroiog oiSe—io^x 

TTUVTodev auToD."^ 

G. SELWYN, 
Coll. Div. Joann. Schol. 



* Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam. Corsair. 

* Alluditur ad Navigationes Septentripnales. 
3 Ex Epitaphio celeberrimo adurabratum : 

"Hie cinis— iibique fama." 
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Academia Cantabrigiensis tot novis adificiU ornata. 

Quae tanta moles regia conspici 
Coelo propinqua est f fallor ? an urbium 
Regina, Musarum sacerdos^ 
Granta, novo decorata cuitu, 
Fastuque surgens non inamabili 
Campos coronal vertice fertiles, 
Quos Camus iovitis relinquit 
Fluminibus, dubioque cursu ? 
Viden' i Columnae per medium aethera 
Scandunt^ et aedes undique uobiles : 
Rurisque vicini colonus v 

Jugeribus cohibetur arctis : 
Nam fana sumptu condita publico, 
Utrinque terram rectius occupant, 
Doctrina qua justum resumit 
Imperium, meritosque fasces. 
Ergo sacratis sub penetralibus 
Ter alma salve Mater amantium 
Artesque divinas, novemque 
Meliifluos strepitus Sororum ; 
Vultu Deorum quam placido videt, 
Quicquid creandis praesidet urbibus : 
Hinc Phoebus' antiquos recessus 
Deseruit, nova templa quaerens 
Fastidiosus ; Tecum adeo pias 
Laudes adeptus. Tecum habitabiles 
Lucos, et a tergo solutos, 
Came, tuo lavat amne crines. 
Jam nunc acutis instrepit auribus 
Duici meatu coelicolftm melos : 
Interque Musarum recumbit, 
£t Sophias veneranda proles ; 
Pauci^ suorum lumina temporum^ 
Dicti remotis ; quos vigor mgent 
Misit per annorum tenebras 
Vivere posteriore Fama : 
Atqui secundo Numine jam beant 
Sedesamatas: scilicet, aether is 



nvtfo^yQUf, Call. 
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Ex arce despectant laborea^ 
Auspiciisque favent secundis 
Miltonu8, et Vir, qui sapientias 
Suo reduxit Sole meridiem, 
Mortalium obscuro tumaltu 
Clarior, invidiaqae major. 
Gaudent videntes Te quoque Principes, 
LoDgoque Patres ordine Priocipum ; 
Quorum coronaTisse frontes 
Angliacae diadema terne 
Jactamus : en ! ut ridet amabile 
Edvardus' urbi, primus ab altero ; 
Qui victor illuxit sine ullo 
Vindice, diripuitque signis 
Superbientis lilia Galliae : 
Alba et videtur slella Valentine * 
Quondam dolentisy jam benigno 
Tristia composiusse risu. 
Est et fidelis rebus in aspens 
Regina' quondam ; et pallidior rosa* 
Translata coelestes ad hortos : 
Quique duo tenuere Reges^ 
Commune nomen tempore dispari ; 
Jamque eminentis nubibus aureis. 
Inter beatorum choreas, 

Forma nitet sacra Margaretae.^ 
Quicttnque Grantae moenibus arduis 
Fodere dextra munera libera. 
Nunc et repercussis celebrant 
Carroinibu8> liquidoque cantu. 
At, O locorum maxrme tu Geni 
Beatiorum, si populi simul, 

Vatumque amicorum frequentes 
Rite preces babeant honorem, 
Intaminata non sine victima 
Stabunt alunmi, polliceor, tui. 



^t^*mmmm¥f¥tm*»mi^iimi0^mrt 



' Edvardus III. Coll. Trio, fundator. 

» Maria de Valcntia, Aol. Pcmb. fondatrix. 

3 Henrici VI. uxor, Coll. Regin. fundatrix. 

4 Elisabetba, Edieasdi IV. uxor. 

5 Henricus VI. et VIII. Ille Coll. Reg. fundator : hie Coll. Trin. pa- 
tronus longe beoevoknttssimus, 

• Margareta, Henrici VII. milter, CoH. Div. Johan. fundatrix. 
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Lastooi triumphantes ad aras^ 
Unanimifl opibus refectaa. 
Hue' et poteiitis Justitiae Quies 
Adsit propagOy praedita clavibus 
Pacisque, et obstantis duelli : 
Sitque coines sine hbe Virtus^ 
Cultusque simplex^ ne male pertinax 
Tutuni liquorem tranavehat impios 
Ritusque^ vessuaamque ponipani^ 
- Religio malesuada Romse* 
Notanda creta sic fugiet dies : 
Nee vox amantis deficiet lyrae 

Grantamque, Doctrinanique, et alaiae 
Progeniem celebrare Matris. 

vROB. SNOW, 
Coll. Div. Joann. Alumn. 



EPIGRAMMATA. 



JlepieriToi iriifTig^ ol *y piAtrco Xoyoi, 



Mii \iy\ ipsvdog aXi^ ital XaXov Oftjxa Xe'yc*. 



« 



f 



• • • 



Summum jus^ summa tnjuna 



Vbr^bra iricinae passas non lenla dextrae, 
Limina pragmatic} cautua agrestia adit. 



H — — .p* B I mmtmrnmrnm^'^'mmtm 



'ft fAcyio-ToiroX* 
BuyttTCg, /Sot/XftV tt %al voXi^wv 

iv$fr&fttc* PlH0. PytJk. Vin. 
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^Hem! bone, csesus ades pugnis ; beml — ^Julia de vi 

*^ Lex facit a nobis ; Us tibi salva tua est : 
''Millia causidicoy bis da mibi millia; — vinces; 

"Jus tibi erit summum, sit modo dicta dies." 
'' Jus/* clamaty ''summum hoc ? injuria summa crumenae ; 

" Altera si tand est, lis satis una mibi : 
'* Imminuat caput iste meum ; — non tu imminues rem : 

*' Verbera det— , sed tu non mibi verba dabis/' 

BEN J. HALL KENNEDY, 
Coll. Div. Joann. et Univ. Schol. 



PORSONIAN PRIZE. 

SHAKSPEARE, 
Kino John. Act IV. Sc.2,. 



King John. Hubert. 

John. How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 

Makes deeds ill done ! Hadst not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature niark'd, 
Quoted^ and sign'd, to do a deed of shame. 
This murder had not come into my mind : 
But; taking note of thy abhorr'd aspect. 
Finding thee fit for bloody villainy. 
Apt, liable, to be emplo/d in danger, 
1 faintly broke with thee df Arthur's death ; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, 
Made itno conscience to d^troy a prince.- 

Hub. My lord, — 

John. Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made a pause^ 
When 1 spake darkly what I purposed ; 
Or tum'd an eye of doubt upon my face. 
As bid me tell my tale in express words ; 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off. 
And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me : 
But thou didst understand me by my signSy 
And didst in signs again parley with sin ; 
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Yea, without stop^ did'si let tby heart consent, 
And, conBequenuj, thy rude haod to act 
The deed^ whiph both our tongues held Tile to name.— 
Out of my sight, and never see me more ! 
My nobles leave me ; and my state is brav'd. 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers ; 
Nay, in the body of this fleshly land. 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath. 
Hostility and civil tumult reigns 
Between my conscience, and my cousin's death. 
Hub. Arm you against your other enemies, 

I'll make a peace between your soul and you. 

Young Arthur is alive : This band of mine 

Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 

Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. 

Withm this bosom never enter'd yet 

Tbfe dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought. 

And you have slander'd nature in my form ; 

Which, howsoever rude exteriorly. 

Is yet the cover o{% fairer mind 

Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 



IDEM GREECE REDDITUM. 



IflANNHS TTPANNOS. OTBEPTOS. 

lilAN. ^11$ ^oupis ipyeov ^viV otv frapfi jcux&v 
^eiiei rk wXeTcrrfle pct^lm^ xax* tpya 8gav 
l/xou y^p el fM^ irKtfi<rios napria'ia (Tlp, 
o5?r«p yagaJCT^P l/xirs^wxe <rd)pi,om, 
traces fe o-^ft , o (t e^iou^ev evrpewj 
rcXfiMf a Toi$ roXpotny al(r;^uyi9v $e^si, 
ovxeU l/xijy fpiv* o5to$ ^aSsv £v ^Svo$' 
TO (tSv 8' &fF^Si$ ojxjxfli ryipficras hyoo, 
i8«v (T* iqarrov alpi^oirog ^vvepYirriv, 
hol) «rafcir^f ov, iv re xMvoig 9p«<ruv, 
XcJyoMTi xduwTW^ t6Xot^ }?v«?«i*'?»'> 
'ireipaofjLevos crow, waiSoj *Apio6pov fdvoV 
xa) ffpoa-^iXvi <rv tov rvouwevovr eyuv 

OfB. '/ISeVvoT — 

IHAN: — Ej yag tla-inot^ to ah kipa 

hiurefs, ^ ^oV ^voprjfirag, ^y/xot 

VOL. XX XII. CI. Jl. NO. LXIV. 
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i ipS» tfuXkov eh9it, oKk' oix, hii4aif65f^ 
ij irp6s iC Srnvas ofjifiaff cos ^f^^0LV&¥, 
xoifu ^^Icoa-eig £ *'\9yw tret^ws Xeysiy, 
aficyyos evih$ jv uv otW^irnq Sgro, 

TO (Toy rr Sfijbia $e7jbi' Ijoto) iroipsi^ev if. 
ffi S' 0u ^uvYixas ritfiei, vwfiirtov ^iu, 
Sr iv 0'ov aSSi^ e^gtrfiiM^cis kiyw 
^ JX19V aTQi<rTep iMp^iot ^wn^vmrag, 
xiweir* fxpa^ug ay^let, vpofpoov X^pV, 

. ljM-)j T8 yXMO'croiy (tyj fl' 6jx»^, ifi<ryyvtro. 
e^p\ a\(r^p07roii, (irfii vgoirfihiirris ft' 2rr 
TrgofiMv >iiXihiufMi¥y vji iriXn r iireyyeXa, 
TFvkais h avTulg, Trokifiia OTpurevfUUTU' 
xai jx^v ev aurjj o-apx) rov^g (raofAaros, 
, eyro<r$s tovtcov ulpMrdg re xa) moiis 
opwVf rapia^ffet Trivr* "Apyis hfA^vXiof, 
IfcoD fASTo^b ^vyyBVOvg r aKet^rigmv, 
0TB, "AXKoKTiv ep^tpoV oivioirXifytrdoia XS^^^ 
e(rra)H trhv <ro} <rm<nv eip^vij fpea-iv 
6 woTts en 5J' icapUns yot.p ^e ;^s)p 
It' liTTiy, oitZhy oov Xeygig^ vpa^utrct iratf 
cx^ jfjccarwraf ^ofvioi^ (rTa^xy|Bta(r»v* 

Ippkij xiag roS* ouSaejxco; u?n]Atey^ otr. 

<ru 8* ^$/x)}xa^^ roIS' ev avig), TtjV ^u(riv> . 

rpifai) $' SjfioSsy v^fAegcorepuv ^piv ^ 
wfjifalcri X^P^^ TTOiiSa y^^riov xraysiy* 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

Remarks on the last Discourse of our Lord, recorded by Si* 
John, in chap, xiii. 31 — S8. xiv. xv. xvi. xvii. 



JLhe occasion of this last most affecting and important dis-^ 
course of our Lord was the departure of Judas^ who was about 
speedily to return in order to betray his Master, of which treach- 
ery, the crucifixion of Christ and the dispersion and persecu* 
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tion of Hb disciples would be the cotisequence. The unsuspi- 
cious disciples, were utterly ignorant of the intentions of the 
typical man of sin^ the son of perdition, the wolf in sheep's 
clothing, as much as we at this time may be ignorant of the 
intentions of the grand predicted enemy of the church, which is 
the body of Christ* (Matt. xxiv. 42-44. where Spx^rai means 
goeth as well as comeih, xxvi. 24^ 4U45. 1 Thess. v. Q, 3. Hey. 
zvi. 15.) Bat our gracious Lord improved this His last hour 
of intercourse with them, by preparing them for the dreadful 
and sudden separation which was about to take place, and em- 
ployed the short Now, of which He so often emphatically speaks^ 
for many most important ends. 

Of these ends one was to complete all His divine instruction 
with relation to the four last great things, death and judgment, 
heaven and hell. 

In reading lately the Phasdo of Plato, I was strongly impressed 
by the deep sense of the excellence of Socrates, and the strong 
interest in his last discourse relating to death and the awful 
hereafter, which strangers manifested, and 1 wished that we could 
all feel at least the same interest in this last discourse on these 
grand topics, pronounced by incarnate Wisdom Himself. 

The passage in the Phaedo to which I allude is the following: 
Ch. 2. EX, Tl ie Si] rot vepi uMv riv iivaTOv, i ^aitoiv ; ri i^v rel 
Aep^fievra TuCi vpoix^^^^s '^^^ "^^^^S ^^ Trapayevo/xevoi r&v mrrfielooi^ rw 
avhp{ ; 1^ oux noov ol iqyovTB^ iragehuiy aXX' 2jpi]jX0f eriKevToc flXwv ; 
4fAL 06ia(Mo$' aX}\A vafii<riv rivef, xa) voWolyn, EX. Tatrra ^ 
vivruTrpoivfA^iflTi i$ a'a^i(rTOirarjf/L'iv MrayyelXon, e\ fs>Yj t^s <ro) okt^O" 
X(u Tvyx^vei oitra, 0AL 'A Wot ir^oXut^od re koi) iceifua-o'fjt^i Ofuv 
diTfyvi(ru(riui, xat yap to f4f/xyij(r$«i Scoxparov^, xa) uvtov Xr/ovroC 
xa) aAAot; ixovovTa, l/xofye ae) wvTm i||S<(rTov. EX, *A\Xot ft^v, oS 
0a/Sa>y, xa) rou^ axovcrofAivovs ye roiourov^ krepov^ ^X^^^f ^* '^* ^* 

And shall we not feel a manifold deeper interest in the last 
discourse of our Lord and Saviour, who suffered without giving 
offence, even by the confession of His judge ; who suffered not 
on His own account, but to save us from suffering ; who loved 
us, and prayed for us, even for us in this His last hour ; to which 
prayer we are indebted for all the blessings of this life, for the 
means of grace, and the hope of glory ? Shall the ox know his 
owner, and the ass his master's crib, and we feel no interest in 
our Lord and Master, nor diligently enquire rat vsp) avriv rov 0a- 
yarov, A *I»iwet, how in the very hour before He was betrayed, He 
unceasingly labored by His discourse, by His example, by His 
spirit i 
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Donee labantes cohsilio Patres 

Firmaret auctor nunqiiain alias daio, 
Interqiie nicereiites amicos 
Egregius properaret exsul^ 

Atqui sciebat, quae sibi barbarus 

Tortor pararet. 
The first circumstance to which I would call attention is our 
Lord's declaration in ch. xiii. S\, Now is the Son of Man glo^ 
rified. In ch. vii. 38, 39; our Lord had intimated, as 1 under- 
stand the passage, that when He should be glorified, as He is here 
.declared now to be. He would infuse a new life into the system, 
corresponding to the natural life, which is in the blood and 
springs from the heart. This is manifestly Regeneration ; but, 
,at the same time, there may be another intention. The Church 
of Christ is often compared to a mother, and Christ raised firom 
the dead to her child, ch. xvi. 21. Gal. iv. ig. 

But what connexion, it may be asked, is there between the 
glorification of Christ and Regeneration? The answer is; Became 
1 live, yQU shall live also ; because I receive the kingdom, you 
fhall sit upon thrones. This is^ the will, the testament of me 
the testator, which will is of no force till after deaths nor the 
gifts therein conveyed, purchased by any price short of my blood. 
This meaning is proved by comparing Matt. xix. £8. Lukexxii. 
SO, £8 — 30. Isaiah liii. 10. liv. 1—3. Heb. ii. 13. Rev. xii. 5. 
Matt. xxiv. 8. Gr. £Thess. ii. 

The time then was come for the second Adam to communi- 
cate body, blood, breath, spirit, and dominion over the serpent 
and all creatures, to His new-born church. 

The same event is more obscurely intimated when our Lord 
fore-tasted death upon the appearance of the Gentiles, cb. xii, 
33 ; compare Rev. x. 

In short by glory is intended in Scripture, the Holy 
Ghost ; and it is important that we should learn at once from 
Maimonides, Aristotle, and the Bible, that all names and pro^ 
perties of essence, are the essence itself of which they are the 
properties. In rejecting the Categories of Aristotle, modern phi- 
losophers have fallen from both sense and science, as the elo- 
quent Lesley declares in speaking of the doctrine of satisfaction, 
from whom I borrow the following extract, both for this parti- 
cular purpose, and for that of expressing the glorification of God 
in Christ at this time by the atonement made on the cross for 
the sins of the whole world, which is the next point to wliich 1 
would call all attention. 



z' 
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' * Here is the foandation of the Christiaii reKrioD, that when man bad 
manedy and was utterly unable to make any satisfaction for his sin, God 
sent His own Son to take on Him our flesh, and in the same nature 
that ojQfended, to make fnll satisfaction for the sins of the whole world, 
by His perfect obedience and sacrifice of Himself on the cross. 

^'Some say. What need any satisfaction? Might not God forgave 
without it ? it would show greater mercy. But these men consider not 
thflit God is not only just, but He is jnstice itself; justice in the abstract ; 
He is essential justice. And justice by its nature must exact to the ut- 
most farthing, else it were not justice. To remit is mercy ; it is not 
justice ; and the attribptes of God must not' fight and oppose each 
other ; they must all stuid infinite and complete. 

** You may say then, How can God forgive at all ? How can infinite 
mercy and justice stand together? This question could never have been 
answered, if God Himself had not showed it to us in the wonderful eco- 
nomy of our redemption: for here is His justice satufied to the least 
iota by the perfect obedience and pattern of Christ, who is God, in the 
same human nature that oflfended. Here is infinite wisdom expressed 
in this means found out for our salvation, and infinite merdy in afford^> 
ing it to us. Thus all His attributes are satisfied and filled up to the 
biim ; they contradict not, but exa^t each other. His mercy exalts and 
magnifies His justice : His justice exalts His merer, and both His infi- 
nite wisdom. Here is a view of God beyond what all the oracles of rea- 
•on conld ever have found out from His worksoforeation or common 
providence I These show His works, but this His nature ; it is Him- 
self ! the very face of God ! before which the angels veil their faces, 
and desire to look into this abyss of goodness, and power, and wisdom, 
.which they will never be able to fathom, but still feed on, 'and search 
farther and farther into it» with adoration to eternity ! andtfat^ wonb^i 
our manhood thus taken into God, and rejoice to be ministering spfrita 
to us while on earth. 

** Thus you and I have talked over at large ; and this I give you as 
the sum and substance, the alpha and omeg^ of the Christian religion.** 
(Scholar Armed, toI. L p. 67— a work which ought to be in Cveiy 
young person's possesnon.) 

The passage in Maimonides referred to, is as follows : ** Apud 
eoe qui Deum perfecte apprehendunt, non nominatur nominibas 
et attributis multu, et illae denominationes vel ilia attributa om- 
nia, quae docent de ipsius potentia, magnificentia, fortitudine, 
perfectione> bonitate, 8cc. ad unani rem redeunt et refenintur, 
neoipe ad ipsius essentiam^ non ad aliquid extra earn.'' More, 
Nevochim, 1629, p* 24. Compare Aristotle's Etfaicks, p. 14.^ 
From inattention to this category of essence or substance^ it 
arises that our lexicographers frequently omit to state what any 
thing is in essence ; as> for instance, that Xagig is in essence the 
Holy Ghost, the Author and Giver of free-gifts or favors, beauty, 
joy, and charity. But while we are ignorant of the meaning of 
such words, we lose half the force of Scriptural statements, as 

* especially in this our Lord's discourse. 

" 1 would next observe, diat during tbe former part of our Lord's 
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discourse, the disciples remain onregenerate, and understand b§ 
]ittie respecting the divine mission of onr Lord as Nicoderans 
himself. But towards the close of His discourse the promised 
'Comforter opens their understandings, and thej are convinced by 
an act of Omniscience exhibited by our Lord, as all the churches 
hereafter shall be convinced, that the Logos, the Son of God, 
who hath His eyes like unto a flame of fire, aearcheth the reins, 
and trieth the hearts. (Rev. ii. 18> 23 ; compare Jolmi.'48 — 51. 
Acts i. 24.) 

And it is very observable, that scarcely had our Lord pro- 
nounced that He had hitherto spoken to them indirectly ' or 
covertly, and added, that He would speedily speak to them open' 
7y, than they exclaim, now speakest thou openly, and speakest 
no parable, (ch. xvi. 25, 29*) Here then the mystery of God 
is finished, the shadows of the law dispersed, and the little open 
book of the gospel given to the Apostles. This is plainly the 
operation of the Spirit of truth, or rather of developement ; the 
truth or reality of the gospel being opposed to the shadows and 
semblances of the law. (John i. 17* vi. 32, 55.) So Jesus 
Christ himself is the truth of the law, or the reality intended by 
all itd types. (Compare Rev. x. xv. 1—4.) 

Next we should notice that until this time the Apostles bad ' 
asked nothing in the name of Christ; but now were they to ask, 
that their joy might be full. The reason is obvious : till the Spirit 
enlightened their understandings and united them to the Mediator 
himself, they could not receive the doctrine of a divine Mediator, 
•as described above by Lesley. They still continued in the uni- 
tarian synagogue of Nicodemus, believing that Christ came from 
God, in the same sense as the prophets had come. But they 
did not believe according to the reality (a\ifiico$) that He came 
out from God, as God of God, Light of Light, very God of 
.very God. (ch. xvii. 7.) Heretofore they did not perceive, the 
analogy between human and divine substance, viz. that if that 
which is born of the flesh be flesh, then that which is born of 
God is God; and therefore, that our Lord alone is, God by 
generation God, as having the Spirit or divine seed without mea- 
sure, or infinitely. Aoxei ii ^ owrla [u^ eniUxscriM to fiaXkoy Ttai 
TO iJttov. oTovsf ecTTiv vj avT^ Qv<riu aydpanroSf qvk eatai /xaXAov^ ^rrov 
ely9poovo$,o\jTi uMs kotVTOu, oSre sregos erigou, (Aristotle's Catego- 
ries, Oxf. 1802, p. 67.) 

I Nicodemus might have known, one should suppose, that his 
own father was his superior as a person ; but, as man, that 
there was no difference between them in respect both to huma- 
nity and Jo each single property of humanity. The two first 
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ientB of the fifdi of Genem a^^.liaie mtfriwriilif UBtfocted 
liim in so plaio a principle of cannon s^Me. (Compare 1 Cor. 
xi. !£•) 

1 would neiLt observe, that at this very same hour the Spirit 
of Christ revealed the name of God the Father to the disciples, 
(cb. xyii, 6.) The English word nam a is probably derived 
from the, Greek vifiM, and the latter from the Hebrew USD, read 
from left to right by the Greeks. See HDD in Parkhurst The 
word refers to numeration which is founded on distinctions fo- 
reign to com$non substance. By name I therefore understand 
personal distinctionm It • appears that this revelation was made 
in ch. xvi. 32. Our Lord there declares of Himself, oux tlfi) ft^- 
$og, Zti 6 9rar^p (mt IfMu ear) (ftovo;). Compare xvii. S. Avt^ ti 
hrriv ii uloiviog Cwi), Jva yivooa'KtM'l (Fi rov /x^yoy iikifiivh 6ffoy, xeu Sy 
fitiricrruXaSf In^wv X^ioroy.— -Mi^vo; does not signify only, hut 
alone, as in ver. 32 is manifest. This is expressed in the Atba- 
nasian Creed, by saying, the Father is of None. See Pearson on 
the Creed, sect. 2. and Bp. Bull on the Nicene Creed. 

None of the ancients, says Cudworth, ever maintained an 
equality of divine persons ; but the modems, he says, do so ; in 
which, however, he is mistaken respecting Pearson, Bull, Water- 
land. What has probably misled some moderns seems to be, 
that they have supposed that the Athanasian Creed pronounces 
the three divine persons to be equal in respect to personality. 
But the creed pronounces theip. to l^e equal only so far as they 
are one and the same ; that is, in substance and substantial attri- 
butes. The word Trinity, it should be noticed, is sometimes there 
used for rgiotg, and sometimes for rpas iv /xoya^i, in which latter 
sense it is always used, when it is mentioned alone, and in the 
former used only in the expression, Trinity in Unity. For the 
opinions of the ancient fathers respecting the subordination of 
the divine persons. See Cudworth, Bk. 1. chap. iv. p. 595, 

In short, it would appear, that the title of the Father corre- 
sponds to that which belongs to Adam a? Man, viz. Man, ori- 
ginally very Man, a title which will apply only to the first father 
of mankind. 

In endeavoring to elucidate this text, it has been my endea- 
vor to keep close to the revealed analogy between man and God, 
without addition or diminution. For we are neither authorbed 
to add nor diminish ; and most awful are the threatenings against 
those who do either the one or the other. And also, as I have 
taken pains to satisfy myself thoroughly on this great question, I 
bave felt a wish to communicate to inquirers the result of my 
investigations. 
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For ^^this iselcnml life to know theb, alone true God, 
and Jesus Christ,. wJiom thou hast sent." Which most mo- 
mentous of all truths the Apostle John ratifies with the last 
words of has first epistle, tesufying, ''And we know that the Son 
<rf God is come, and hath given us discernment that we may 
know the true One, and we are in the true One, even in his Son 
Jesus Cfaristi this is the true God, and the life eternal. Which 
was with the Father, and was manifested to us. That which we 
4iave seen and beard, report we unto you, that you also may have 
commmnon with us ; for our communion is with the Father and 
with his Son Jesus Christ. And these things write we unto 
you^ that your joy may be completed/' Qi. i. £• 

Theseare some, though hut a small part, of the considerationB 
suggested by 4>ur Lord's last discourse. My limits do not aHow 
>me to dwell on His new commandment, then pronounced, His pe^ 
CttUar and distinguishing moral perfection then disphyed, that we 
be humble as He was humble on our behidf ; loving, forgiving and 
fearless, as He was grace and ^nth personified towards us ; and 
4hat we be by brotherly love united in one body and spirit; imd 
evidenoe oor incorporation into that His body, by -fellow feeling 
•for all its members:— in a word, that we be made perfect b One, 
.enenin Him our head, and receive that fulness of joy by sympathy 
jmd love, ^hidi renders this earthly state heanten, and heaven the 
^particifiation of the divine nature^ insomuch *diat finally essential 
-uncreated i;ovs will be all in all. 
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!Al£ AN Y important obligations already conferred by Major Stew- 
art on the lovers of Eastern literature have been occasionally 
noticed in articles scattered through different numbers of this 
Journal ; and as one very excellent work^ the Anvari Soohyly, 
(more particularly described in No. XLViii. p.SQl) was de- 
signed to furnish the student with a competent theoretical knbw-^ 
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4^e of tbe PeMian langtlage ; so by the present Tolmne 
Major Stewart proposes to initiato frim in die practical part of 
his duties. He lays before him a series of original papers and 
official docttments ^tii several JSic-sfW/es: 

And I ventare to assert, (says our author in the beginning of his pre- 
face,) that whoever shall have made himself completely master of these 
two books, will only have to aoqnire the coiloqiiial diaieet of 'tte pro- 
vince wherein he may be sitaated, in order that he may beoome va 
ejHective assistax^t in any Persian office. 

Of the letters and other documents here gmn, Ae-tnaisla- 
tions are as neariy literal as the different idioms of English and 
Persian would allow ; and to render them so^ (as every orienta- 
list will readily acknowlege,) mast have been a task of no email 
difficulty. Our ingenious audior commences vrilh llie most 
oasy papers, and gradmdly ascends the scale ; but an excessive 
use of metaphor, the ceremonions phraseology by which a|l 
(Eastern letter-writing is cramped, besides the set foims of «dk 
.dresses to persons of different ranks or agea^ and olher okciin^ 
atancea, induce us to doubt whedier any o»e, not instructed nt 
an early period of Ufe in the epistolary art as practised by tbe 
Persians, could ever acquire it to a degree of perfection* Yet 
many proofs might be adduced to show, that not only ahouU 
our diplomatists in India possess a graamatical know4ege of 
tbe Persian language, bat "mat they elmild be capable of deci- 
phering and translating, of composing and writing letters on all 
subjects, and to persons, of every rank and condition. That Ma- 
jor Stewart, in the publication here imnounced, has nnlerially 
contributed towards their acquisition of such powers, we do not 
hesitate to affirm ; indeed this work will be found a most uaeAll 
companion, not only to cadets and writers, but to military men 
and dvilians of every description, and all others whose pnofea* 
sional duties or commercial apeoulations require a residence in 
our Asiatic territories, or frequent intercourse with^the natives 
of those countries. 

From various petitions given in the first chapter vsn shall 
extract the following, which tbe Professor .assures us was actu- 
ally delivered to the magistrate of Agra or Etaya, about ten 
years 



It is represented to the Tivasorer of Bounty, the Sialted of the IHn^ 
trions servants (of Government^ the Loid of Favor, the most generous 
and just of the age, may his prosperity endnre !-*-That the body of your 
slave is consumed by worms and other creatures ; that his family oon- 
shts of a wife, two sons, and a daughter. He is not in want either of 
^d or eioMngf but, on acooant of these worms, he is tired of life. He 
tliersfore intends to die (kill himself); for whidh reason he represents 
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tite vinHiBiiteMe ttirtl kiiaflObur no Unse wULf be dtsiAed to ttd" 
fiunily. It was proper to state this. May the mam of pnm^eaity aai 
good fortoiie cootiine to shine and be ret^leiideiit! {p. 12.) 

Another extract, bevig the official report of a man's destroy'' 
ing his daughter, will remind the reader of Major Moor's very 
curious work on Infanticide, as perpetrated systematically by 
certain tribes of the Hind&f 



On the morning of the 29th of September, 1806, Tyla and Gusla, 
aiidwives, came and represented that a daughter has been born in the 
bouse of Bhngwnnt Sing Thakor Bhnderyeh ; but he intends to kill 
her: we are therefore come to inform yon. Your humble senrant imme* 
diately on heariug this intelligence, sent off Luchman Sing, mus^ue- 
teer, to forbid him ; but the aforesaid Bhuderyeh, previous to the arnval 
of the soldier, had made the child drink tobacco-water, which killed 
her. As so<m as the soldier approached Bhnderyeh, he said to him, 
'^ Don't think of killing your daughter ; if you do kill her, it will be 
very bad for you/' Bhnderyeh replied; ^' In the first place, I had not 
the means ofgetting her married ; and besides that, it has always been 
Ike custom of our family to destroy the daughters, for which reasons I 
-have killed her.'' In consequence of this, the soldier returned, and re- 
peated all the particulars. Your humble servant immediately on hear- 
ing this, sent back the musqueteer with another soldier, in order to 
seize Bhnderyeh ; upon which the aforesaid declared, that they should 
not take him alive. The soldiers being without power, came back 
and informed me of all the circumstances. As your servant cannot 
witiiout orders fight with any person, therefore, according to the regu- 
lations, he has communicated all he knows, after the most minute in- 
quiry. Whatever orders you may be pleased to issue shall be obeyed. 
The persons who can give evidence are Sudha, watchman, and Moon- 
day, barber.--Signed Rein Sing, Cutwal—JPue^eAICAuitd, Clerk .—Dated 
SOth September, 1806. (p. 44.) 

" Among the Arizdushts, or letters from inferiors, we find the 
following addressed by a female to the author — 

May this be honored by the illustrious reception of Captain Stewart 
in Calcutta ! May the illustrious shadow of my lord the captain be ex- 
tended ! — Beeby Jennet having performed the duties of respect and at- 
tachment, repr^ents the state of your humble servant to the time of 
writing, excites her gratitude, and she petitions day and night at the 
court of the Omnipotent for the joyful tidings of your health and wel- 
fiure. My lord, a long time has elapsed that I have not heard (any news 
of the welfare of my lord the Colonel, nor of his illustrious son, nor his 
respected lady ; wherefore, my heart is anxious and perturbed ; my 
heart burns, and my eyes weep. I trust that if you know any thing of 
their situation, you will communicate it to your humble servant, and 
whenever you write to Europe, constantly present my compliments 
and service. What more beyond my humble respects ? The petition of 
Beeby Jennet, (p. 60.) 

Some of the documents contained in this volume are letters 
addressed to the late Colonel Symes by the Governors of Arra- 
can and Pegue, in 1803 ; others from a gentleman of higk rimk 
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b tlii9 civil teroce of Bengal to diiefs and pri&oesof HindasUm; 
ope written by order of his Excellency , Marquis Wellealey, the 
jQovernor-General, in answer to the Raja of Arracan, in 1802; 
a letter from General (now Sir Jobn^ Malcolm to J^firsa Reza^ 
secretary to the King of Persia, m 1S06; to the minister, 
Mirza Buzurg, in the same year/ and to Prince Husein All 
Mirza, governor of Pars; a letter from Mirza Sheffia, the 
Pjeraiani i^rime minister, to Sir Gore Ouseley, the Engtiib am- 
bastodor, dated in July, 1811 ; and (in p. 196) a letter from the 
Persian Monarch to the Chairman of the Honorable East India 
^Company, requesting that he may use his influence in obtaining 
permission that Major Lindsay (now Bethune), an officer of 
distinguished bravery and merit attached to the Persian army, 
might be allowed to wear in England the^ insignia of the^rder 
jof the Shir u Kh^rshia, or lion and Sun, which had been con« 
ferred on him for various services by his Persian Majesty ; a 
letter (p. .^00) from the King of Persia to Sir Gore Ouseley, 
dated in May, 1819, respecting the second mission of Abu'l 
Hassan Kh&n, as ambassador to England. Then follow various 
miscellaneous documents, akhbars or newspapers, forms . of 
credentials, perwanehs or orders, &c. Of those, many are most 
accurately copied in the lithographic manner ; the work beipg 
illustrated by twenty-four plates, representing exactly all the 
varieties, beauties, and difficulties of Persian epistolary writing } 
the printed text which accompanies each plate serving to ex- 
plain whatever might perplex the student unaccustomed to the 
irregularities of penmanship. The frontispiece exhibits the 
ancient Arabic alphabet, called Ctific; and a page of the Koran, 
transcribed in that character, occupies the second plate. Otheni 
are devoted to an explanation of the figures called Rukkum, and 
an analysis of the Shekestch or broken hand, with specimens of 
the Neshk, the Talik, the Shqfia, and Diwany, &c« ; all ren- 
dered perfectly intelligible to the learner by the printed text, and 
by the alphabetical analysis given in the introduction, where a 
plate at one view, and a few pages of letter^press, explaining the 
various forms of each letter after a new and most satisfactory 
manner, enable any person to overcome the difficulties of the 
Shekestch hand. Such assistance, comprised in so small a com* 
pass, has hitherto been wanted ; for we have reason to believe, 
ihat the only work professedly composed on this subject, is Sir. 
Wiljiam Ouseley's '^ Persian Miscellanies, an Essay to fadti^ 
tate. the reading of Persian Manuscripts,^' in which are igiven 
several plates exhibiting specimens of dilSerent Mas. ana^sed 
and explained in the acCQmpanying pages of letterrpress, and fiU« 
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iag ft quarto ^oVumtf piiblblied ttatiy yean ago. But Sir Wiifiaiii . 
does not aeem to have adapted his work for the solution of diffi-> 
Cttlties in the epistolary hand*writing ; and we have heard hinh- 
^elf ackoowlege, that he had sometimes in Peiwa found it aU 
moat impossible to decipher a common letter (rf nx or seven 
lines, whilst whole pages of ancient or modern manuscripta, 
prose or verse, offered scarcely a moment's difficulty. 

We must therefore highly appreciate the service rendered by 
Professor Stewart, in publishing these '' Original Letters/' of 
whidi an attentive perusal, and the study of his alphabetical 
analysis, during the voyage from England, vvill enable any person, 
already acquainted vrith the Persian grammar, to read and trans* 
late, immediately on his arrival in India, whatever letters he may 
receive firom the natives, and to answer them in language and 
form suitable to the respective ranks and situations of his cor^ 
respondents, directing some (as in p. 2(22) 

^ Let those who kiss the carpet of the heavenly palace of his Majesty^ 
whose sight is as effective as Alchymy, the Emperorythe asylam of th^ 
world, present tius ;^r-or to a peESon of middUng rank, *^ Biay this arrive 
to the illustrious perusal of the very kind Mr. ■< I may Gpd pr^ 

serve him ;*'— or to an inferior, '^ Deliver this to A. B. in Moorshedaf 
bad, in the Meerpoor quarter, near the house of Sitaram, Banker ;^— 
or, ^ May tiiis reach A. B. in the Armenian Bazar, near the Church*'* 



ON THE TWO LAST FEET OF A HEXA- 
METER VERSE. 



It ia generally acknowleged, that, in Hexameter verse, the 
ictus metricus, or poetic emphasis, lies on the first syllable 
both of the dactyl and spondee. It seldom or never happens, 
howciver, diatany line is so constructed, that our usual prose 
emphasis of the words, and die poetic emphasis of the feet» co- 
incide on the same syllables ; with the exception of the two 
concluding feet Here it is to be observed, that, however dif- 
ferent may be the poskion of the prose emphases of the words 
employed, from the poetic emphases of the feet, in die former 
mrt of the line, the Latin Hexameter verse usually and most 
harmoniously terminates with a dactyl and a iSpondee, in which 
hoth the prose emphasis, and the poetic, coincide on the same 
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tjfllables. We may add, allhoogfc indeed it can scarcely escupe 
ffioticey. that the first syllable of the final spondee cannot be 
odierwise than emphatic, since the foot, unless in a few parti* 
cular cases, consists of a dissyllable, or the two last syllables of 
a trisyllable, or sometimes a longer word, the long penultimate 
of which must always be emphatic. But the first four feet 
seem to be constructed without regard to the position of the 
prose emphasis. little illustration is necessary ; but a few ex- 
amples, with the prose emphasis marked, may be adduced ;— - 



'Arma vi|r6mque c6 
It&lilam, f&|to pr6fu 
Nimb6|rum in p&tri 



no, Tr6|ja& qui | primus ab | 6ris 

gus, Lajvinaque v£nit. 

am, 16ca | fa?ta fu|r6ntibu8 A6stris. 
In n6va | fert 6ni|mu8 mn|t&tas | dicere f6rmas. 
Hexameter verse, thus read, with such variations of emphasis, 
would almost be divested of rhythmical character, but for the 
constant and periodical recurrence of this regulated cadence. In 
the following beautiful line the two denominations of emphasis 
nearly accoiS ; 

L&na pr£|mit, 8ua|d6ntque ca|d£ntia | sidera | s6mnos. 
The difference in the former part of a verse between the posi- 
tions of the two emphases seems generally to be occasioned by 
the division of the words, and their connexion into feet. Both 
the poetic and the prose emphases are, I apprehend, regulated 
by the same principle. A dactyl and a spondee, in whatever 
way constituted, are considered as the poet's words, and receive 
the metrical emphasis on the first syllable, in the same way as a 
trisyllable, having its pemiltima short, and a dissyllable, what- 
ever its quantity may be, receive the prose emphasis on their first 
syllable. But in the latter part of the line, no division or com- 
bination of words seems permitted^ unless very rarely, that oc- 
casions any transfer of the usual prose emphasis; I am, indeed^ 
inclined to believe, that the two emphases the most frequently 
coincide in the latter part of other kinds of verses. Syllabic em- 
phasis varies, according as a word may be diminished by metri- 
cs division, or augmented by declension ; thus we say pectSri' 
bus, hut pictori, whether it be the dative case, or a foot formed 
out of pectdribus. It may be added, that every division of a 
dissyllable, as in premit of the preceding line, must produce a 
change in its emphasis as forming a part of a foot; and* that 
every ca^sural syllable, though it is final, becomes emphatic ; 
thus, in feet, lAna pre\mit sua 8&c. In conformity with the 
principle to which we have been advening, the preferable end- 
ings of a line will be found to be snch as the following ; ' tis- 
mine \fdgi: mtd\\tarisa\v6na; lentusin'\ Umbra; &rteca\n6nai: 
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mm\b6m* 0\fion ; m\m&nior \ 6mnes : de\nAuii ah\&ito. Longed 
words are sometimes used ; as se | niscimtis | dnnis ; fortno\si8si* 
mus I Annus ; intrtic\tdbile | bello, 

I am not aware of any instances that can be deemed excep- 
tions to the general principle now laid down^ but such as the foU 
lowing, which are not^ however^ of very frequent occurrence. As 
might be expected, such examples may be often found in the 
more familiar and less stately lines of Horace; they occur 
sometimes in Virgil, and very rarely in Ovid. We select the 
following; pude\at s6la, \ neve, Virg. ; j3up|j>is ^^; | Tarch<>n, 
Virg. Somewhat different are, aut freta \ ponti, Virg, ; et libit | 
ingens, Virg. ; at memor \ ille, Virg. ; haud 'iihi \ vultus, Virg. ; 
aut &bi I flavo, Virg. ; ab J&oe | summo, Virg. ; namf6re \ bello, 
Virg, ; ille {tbi \ matrem, Virg.; per\JAga \ Cynthi,Virg.; ut mdla\ 
culmos^ Virg. ; ac tiui \ nautse, Virg. ; et b&na \ Juno, Virg. ; 
non p6tes \ esse, Ovid ; aut ego I fallor, Ovid ; ille igo | liber, 
Ovid ; dabit Deus | his quSque \ nnem ; tu qubque \ falsis ; voca- 
bitur I hie qubque | votis. There seems to me a particular beauty 
in the three last instances from Virgil. Both the words, the pro- 
noun and the conjunction, especially the former^ are sententially 
emphatic, and, doubtless, were intended to be dwelt upon longer, 
and more impressively, than the usual levity of the common 
dactyl admits, and probably with a short intervening pause ; thus^ 
** to these * . • dUoy^ there being a manifest difference between the 
cadence of tegmine and that of his quoque or tu quoque* Such 
lines as the following, closing with four dissyllables, and, of 
course, with four alternate prose emphases, naturally producing 
a sort of trochaic cadence, cannot be otherwise than unharmo- 
nious ; Insano posuere ; yi\\xthVL\vis,{ibi \ p&ssim^ Hor. Semper, 
ut inducar, bl&ndos diners mihi \ vdltus, TibuU. It is, indeed, 
generally acknowleged^ that syllabic caesuras are seldom, if 
ever, necessary after the fourth foot ; and the frequent use of 
them seems a blemish in the versification of Lucretius. They 
are directly repugnant to the principle which we have been en^ 
deavoring to illustrate, and sannot contribute to the harmony of 
the line. But when a monosyllable constitutes the first paiit of 
the foot, the combination is considered less objectionable. A 
monosyllable in connexion admits the ictus, without any viola- 
tion of the usual pronunciation of the language ; while, on the 
contrary, a cssural syllable, as forming a part of a foot, requires 
an emphasis to which, as a part of a word, it possesses no claim. 
Siich dactyls as pi\los ut ^jquinse, Hor. and demo et item \ unum, 
Hor. can be admissible only in the sermoni propiora. Such 
feet as non et in | artus, Lucret. ; non sit in \ orbe, Lucret. ; 
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t\x\}nU eit, Virg. ; ne<te/ Virg. ; mens est, Virg. ; lis. est, Hon ; 
Jhs est, Virg. and Ovid ; non est, Ovid ; si qua, Virg. ; si quid, 
Virg. ; sin non, Ovid ; whatever may be thought of them in 
other respects^ do not militate against our rule. With respect 
to such conclusions as exiguus mus, Virg. ; imbriferum ver, 
Virg. ; itque h6minum rex, Virg. ; (ntus dqtue vis, virg. ; Jan- 
6nis iunt res, Yirg.; ridiculus mus, Hor. ; Mmi bos, Virg.; 
Jirte virum quem, Virg. ; ^\xh\terque virUm vi, Lucret. ; ^let 
nox, Virg. ; it may be observed^ dat they are not harmonious, 
that they probably were not, at least some of them^ intended to 
be so^ or they may have been thus particularly constructed in 
order to produce a particular effect. 

It may be added^ that the line is sometimes concluded by such 
words as vblucres, tenebris, Utebris, which^ in prose^ have a 
short penultimate, and, consequently, receive the ictus on their 
ante-penultimate. But, in poetry, and generally at the end of the 
verse, the common syllable may be made long ; and it will then, 
of course, become' emphatic ; voliicres, tenebris. In treating of 
the fifth foot. Dr. Carey justly remarks, that '' it admits fewer 
varieties than any of the preceding feet." Others have made a 
similar remark ; but I am not aware of any attempt, previous ta 
the present one, to assign a reason for this particular restric- 
tion. 

The writer does not imagine that these cursory observations 
are likely to be of service to the scholar: but they may convey a 
caution or useful hint to the pupil ; and as they will probably 
excite attention to the influence of emphasis on numerous com- 
position, he trusts you will kindly permit them to be inserted in 
the Classical Journal. 

J.G. 
Crouch End, Nov. 1825. 



P. S. In your last No p. 145, line 14, there is a slight error 
of the press, in an extract from a work of the present writer's ; 
instead of Lenisque s6b noctem susurri, read Lenesque | sub nSc- 
tern I susiirri, the prose syllabic emphasis being on the middle 
syllable of each division. 



' There is frequently a very intimate connexion in sense between the 
line in which such abrupt conclusions occur, and that which follows. 
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No. in.'^lContmuedfram No. LFJIL] 

AIy attention has lately been called to the little acquaintance 
which most have with the dates of our kings* The systems in 
use are not so certain in their effects as to leave no hope for any 
farther simplification of the memorial process in this respect* I 
present you with a new one. 

Let the mimbers be represented by the consonants in conse- 
cutive order : 

b 1 n 

c 2 p 

d -3 1 

f 4 r 

g 5 s 

h 6 t 

J 7 ▼ 

k 8 . w 

1 9 X 

m y, z. 

That m ends the first division is easily remembered ; for it 
ends that of the alphabet. The letters h, t, which represent 6, 
may be associated by the word HAT«. Then^ m being 0> /; 
18 9 : ^ being 6,y is 4 : t being 6, v is 7> and so on. 

The number 43d may be represented by these eight moder': 
fdg,Jik ; rdg, rds ; fqgffjs ; rqg, rqs. As the vowels, whether 
at the beginnings middle, or end, do not account, the power of 
expressing 435 is very great. 

If a single word expresses the number, all the consonants 
count. If a sentence, only the initial consonants of each word ; 
the articles and prepositions being neglected i^ necessary links 
of ideas. 

The words and sentences must refer to the event. William 
the First is metaphorically the month or entrance to our history 
since the Conquest. MTH is O669 the date of this king ; the. 
thousand being neglected as equally applicable to all our kings 
since that period. In the reign of Rums began the Crusades. 
In the sentence, The Mad War in Juda^a^ MWJ is 087, the 
date of Rufus. 

The rest of the dates may similarly be made out ; care being 
taken that the words and sentences should be easily committed 
to memory, and not likely to be confounded with others. 

S.Y. 

P.S. I beg leave to express my thanks to your correspondbnty 
C. A. W., who has, in your last number, so handsomely spoken of my 
papers, which you have so kindly inserted, on the subject of Mnemonics. 
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On the First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew f 
comprising a view of the leading Arguments in favor 
of their Authenticity ^ and of the principal Objections 
which have been urged on the subjects By Latham 
Wainewright, M.A. F.S.A.y of Emman. Coti. 
Cambridge^ and Rector of Gt. Brickhilly Bucks^ ij-c. 

No. V I.— [Continued from No. LXIIL^ 

1 HERE yet remains another fact which tends to corroborate 
the same point with peculiar force. It appears from the an- 
swer of Origen to Celsus, who was unquestionably the most 
formidable adversary of Christianity at that early period, that the 
latter in one part of his work made a direct quotation from 
St. Matthew's jfirst chapter/ and that on another occasion, he 
has plainly referred to the second chapter. '^ Now if Celsus/' 
(to adopt the words of a learned theologian) '* who wrote his 
celebrated work against the Christians in the time of Maraua 
Aurelius, and consequently little more than a hundred years after 
St. Matthew himself wrote, yet found the two first chapters ia 
his manuscript of St. Matthew's gospel, those chapters must 
either have been original parts of St. Matthew's gospel, or they 
must have been added at a time so little antecedent to the age 
of Celsusy that a writer so inquisitive^ so sagacious, and at the 
same time so inimical to Christianity, could not have foiled 
to detect the imposture. But in this case, he would not have 
quoted those chapters as parts of St. Matthew's gospel. Con* 
sequeutly the truth must lie in the other part of the dilemma, 
namely, that those chapters are atitkeniic" * 

In addition to this most conclusive evidence, it is worthy of 
notice that the mode of expression made use of in the first 
ver^e of St. Matthew's third chapter plainly contradicts the 
supposition of its forming the commencement of this gospel. 
The words, '£y Si ralg iifuipeug 2xf /yoi;, x. r. A. even admitting^ 
the particle 8g to be spurious, imply, beyond all doubt, that they 



I The words attributed by Origen to Celsu9> as thev are cited in 
Griesbach's Symbola^ CriticK, vol. ii. refer to the Angers appearing to 
Joseph^ and are these i — ayyfkvi l'Kn'><v9hai «pdf w 'i«^. 

* Marsh's Theolog. Lect. p. ii. Lect. 9. 

VOL. XXXIX Cl.Jl. NO. LXIV. Q 
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are only the contmuance of a narrative^ of which the beginning 
miist be contained in some preceding chapter* 

Unless therefore we act in opposition t6 all the laws of jast 
criticism^ and the usage of language among polished nations^ 
W« must acknowledge that the two chapters thus boldly contro- 
vertedy have i)een authenticated by arguments^ which may bid 
defiance t6 the sophisti^ of the deist^ and the violence of the 
sectary. 

It now remains that I should notice the principal objections 
which different authors have urged against the authority of 
these chapters. They naturally divide themselves into two 
classes — those founded on the difficulties which occur in the 
genealogy of our Saviour, and those which are derived from the 
quotations taken frotn the scriptures of the Old Testament. 
Without minutely examining every particular which has been 
advanced on this subject by our opponents, I shall merely con* 
aider those difficulties which are not altogether destitute of 
foundation, and which, at the same time, do not arise from the 
abstract reasoning* of meti more attached to their own specula- 
tions than to the obvious construction of the language of the 
apostles. And as some of these objections admit of more than one 
reply, it may perhaps afford more satisfaction to state the 
different solutions of our best divines, and to leave the reader to 
deduce his own inference. « 

'1. The' genealogy of Christ, which constitutes the com- 
mencement of St. Matthew's gospel, is detailed in three distinct 
divisions, each containing, according to the declaration of the 
se veil teen th verse, fourteen generations. In the first series, 
from Abraham to David,' it is generally admitted by those who 
deny the genuineness of these chapters, that no difficulties can 
be suggested which do not operate with equal force against the 
genealogical catalogues of the Old Testament. It has b^en 
objected however, by the learned Michaelis, to the fifth verse, 
where it is stated that Salmon begat Booz of Rahab, that the 
name of Rahab does not occur in either of the genealogies of 
David, contained in the 4th chapter of the book of Ruth and in 
the second chapter of the 1st book of Chronicles. But this 
circumstance, as Dr. Marsh wel) replies, cannot be deemed 



■ Abraham 


Esram 


Booz 


Isaac 


Aram 


Obed 


Jacob 


Aminadab . 


Jesse 


Judah 


NaassQn 


David. 


Pharez 


Salmon 
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extraordinary^ when it is recollected tjbat in both of these genealo- 
gies the females are entirely omitted. It is also observed by 
the same eminent writer that it is a mistake to imagine, a^ 
Michaelis and others have done, that ti^e Rahab mentioned i(i 
this place by St. Matthew^ is the person designated in the Old 
Testament by the appellation of Rafhab the harlot. It is io^- 
possible indeed that the latter could have been the mother of 
BooZ) or more properly Boaz^ because the account related of 
him in Ruth renders it evident that Boaz must have lived in ^ 
later, age than the harlot Rahab, who was contemporary with 
Joshua«' No objection, therefore, founded on the supposed 
identity of the latter Rahab with the former^ can be valid. 

In the second division* of the genealogy, from Solomon to 
.^Jeconias, our opponents object, that although there i were in 
reality seventeen generations, they are expressly stated by St. 
Matthew to amount only to fourteen. To obviate . this difii^ 
culty. Dr. Whitby^ remarks, that the evangelist speaking of thie 
first series, says, that they were in all fourteen ; but that when 
he comes to the second interval, he does not make use of his 
former expression, Tracrai al yevea), but merely observes ih^t 
the generations tber^ enumerated amount to fourteen, wejl 
aware at the same time, that for some good reason. he had 
omitted three belonging to the same interval. It is also desef '^ 
ving of notice that the genuineness of the 17th verse of this 
chapter, which contains the statement in questiori, has been 
suspected both by Bishop Pearce and by Archbishop Newcomer, 
the latter of whom in his Greek Harmony of the . Gospel;^, 
offers some presumptive proofs that it was at first .iiolhing 
more than a marorinal note, which was received into the text at 
an early period.* 

But whichever of these solutions be adopted, we shall find, 
by consulting the genealogies of the Old Testament, that the 
evangelist has certainly omitjted three generations between Joram 
and Ozias; namely, Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah. In order to 



> Marsh's Michaelis, vol. iji. p. 2. Notes to chap. 4. sect. 9. 

* Solomon Ahasiah Hezek'iah 
Hehoboam Joash Manasseh 
Abia Amaziah A men 
Asa Uzziah Josiah 
Jehosaphat Joatham Jechoniah. 
Joram Ahaz 

^ Comment on St. Matthew in loc. 

* Pearce's Commentary, and Newcome's Harmony in loc. 
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nccoant for ibis circumstance. Dr. Whitby conjectures IhaC inth« 
Jewish Tabula Censuales (existing according to Josephus in the 
time of Christ), in \Thich were written the stems of the royal 
family of David> and which St. Matthew probably consulted, 
these three kings might not be recorded. But the best, and I 
may add, the most satisfactory answer to the objection thus con- 
fidently insisted on is, that omissions of a similar nature are by 
no means uncommon in various parts of the Old Testament. 
Thus we find that Cain and his whole family are omitted in the 
genealogical tables comprised in the 1st book of Chronicles, and 
diat Simeon is not even named in the blessing of the 1£ tribes 
by Moses, as it is related in the 33d chapter of Deuteronomy. 
Another example is afforded by the author of the 1st book of 
Chronicles, who though he enumerates all the sons of Jacob, 
yet in his account of their posterity, no mention is made of 
Zebulon and Dan. It is remarkable also that in the 7th chap- 
ter of the book of Ezra, the generations specified from Seraiah 
to Aaron amount only to sixteen^ but that in the 6th chapter of 
the 1st book of Chronicles, from Aaron to Seraiah there are not 
fewer than twenty-two. Without increasing the number of 
these instances, we may safely affirm that we have no more 
claim to question the authenticity of St. Matthew's narrative on 
account of the omission here complained of, than the Jews 
had to suspect the truth of their own scriptures from a similar 
cause.' 

Against the third ^ series of generations objections have been 
urged, which in the estimation of our adversaries have appeared 
incapable of solution. It is alleged, in the first place, that in- 
stead of fourteen generations, as stated in the 17th verse, only 
thirteen are enumerated. In answer to this, some authors have 



■ Why the three Jewish monarehs Ahaziab, Joash, and Aniaziah 
should be omitted io the genealogy of S^ Matthew as distinguished from 
others, it were now vain to inquire. Dr. Whitby hazards a conjecturv 
that since these individuals had been punished by an untimely death, as 
being the descendants of Joram who was an idolater, and who had mar- 
ried a daughter of Ahab, these circumstances might afford a reason for 
their beine passed over in silence. But any cause founded on crimi- 
nality of cobduct would equally affect some of those whose namfs are 
particularised ; and we may therefore regard the inquiry as fniitks^ and 
unimportant. 

* Salalhiel Azor Eliazar Jesus. 

Zorobabel Zadoc Matthan 

Abiud Achim Jacob 

Eliakim Eliud Joseph 
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ttftrmed that Jeconiatt mentioned iP the 11th verse is a different 
person from the individual of the same name who is recorded in 
the 12th verse : and this position is countenanced by a reading 
which occurs in the works of £piphanius.' But there is another 
mode of solving this difficulty, which has been adopted by many 
divines equally distinguished by their talents and their learning, 
and which is derived from a diffierent reading of the 1 1 th verse ; 
a reading which does not owe its origin to the ingenuity of 
commentators and polemics, but is supported by the authority 
of many important manuscripts, and by a Syriac version of 
great antiquity discovered by Professor Adler in the Vatican 
library. The lection of the 11th verse as it occurs in these 
documents is this : — '^ And Josiah begat Jehoiakim ; and Jehoia- 
kim begat Jeconiab and his brethren/' ^ By placing Jehoiakim 
therefore in the second series, and Jeconiah at the commence* 
ment of the third, the number of generations specified will thus 
be complete. And to confirm the justness of this emendation 
of the common text, we need only recur to the details of Jewish 
families contained in the Ist book of Chronicles, where we shall 
perceive that Jeconiah was not in fact the son, but the grandson 
of Josiah. 

In opposition to this, and any similar explanation which can 
be given of the difficulty just considered, it is alleged that a 
passage occurs in the prophecies of Jeremiah, which at once 



* *Uyjni»i iyifpt\<ri t^v *If xoWav. *U%tni»i ^< lyinntn to? ZaXa^t^X, Gricsbacb, 

Gr. Test, in the marsin. 

* The authorities for this reading are very copsiderable. Several Mss. 
are cited in support of it by Griesbach in the margin of the second edi- 
tion of his Greek Testament, including some which were collated not 
many years ago, by Matthaei, divinity professor at Moscow, and after- 
wards at Wittemberg, and by the Danish professors Adler and Birch. 
Griesbach also mentions the Philoxenian version as containing the same 
reading, though marked with an asterisk. But the authority of most 
weight is the Syriac version above referred to, which was discovered by 
Adler at Rome, and is fully described in his Vertiones Syriaca published 
in 1789. It belongs to that classofMbS. called Lectionariaf is written ina 
peculiar dialect which this critic calls the Jerusalem dialect, and its read* 
ings bear a close resemblance to those of the Codex Bezae. He considers its 
antiquity to be equal to that of tlie Jerusalem Talmud which was finished 
in the fourth century ; but at all events it cannot be referred to a period 
later than between the fourth and sixth centuries ; so that though it is of 
subsequent date to the Peshito, it is more ancient than the Philoxenian 
version. The title by which it is cited by critics is, Venio S^/triaca HUroitdif^ 
miiana. It is singular that Or. Campbell in the notes to his tranblation of 
the Four Gospels, should assert that for this reading of the llth verse. 

^ there is no authority from ancient Mss. translations, or commentaries.^ 
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defeats tbe supposition that Jeconiah was the father of Salathiel .: 
— *' Write this man childless.*' (Jerem. xxii. 30.) It is not quite * 
so clear however^ as the objectors imagine^ that the words in 
question have been rendered correctly, Or at least, that they will 
not ailrait of a better construction. The original word i*hnSf), 
ariri, is made use of three tiroes m the Old Testament^ in addi- 
tion to the example before uis, once in the book of Genesis, (xv. £.) 
and twice in Leviticus (xx. 20, 21.). In these three instances it 
is generally acknowledged to signify without children, but in the 
present passage it is contended by Leusden, Whitby, and Dr. ' 
John Taylor, that it inore properly denotes desolate, stript, cast 
off, or rejected, A striking circumstance in favor of this inter- 
pretation is observable in the Septuagint version ; where though 
the same word is translated in Genesis and Leviticus as signify- 
ing childless, yet in the passage from Jeremiah now before us, 
it is rendered by the term IxxijpuxTo^, that is, rejected. The 
assertion that Jeconiah had no children is palpably contradicted 
by a preceding verse in the Same chapter of Jeremiah, in which 
it is said *' . . . Wherefore are they cast out, he (Goniah) and his 
seed ;" but still more so by the third chapter of the Ist Book 
of Chronicles (vv, 17, 18.), where he is described as having 
seven sons, admitt'mg the word Assir, OD>^) to be used as an 
appellative, for captive, and liot as a proper name. BMt even 
allowing the Hebrew word CVTV) to be rig*htly translated in 
our English version, it may still be reconciled with the historical , 
fact, by supposing, what is by no means improbable, that Jeco- 
niah, who lived thirty-seven years during the captivity, did, in 
truth, swmve his children. 

However successful we may hitherto have been in removing 
the impediments opposed to our progress, we are told that there 
is yet another obstacle to be surmounted before we can advance ' 
with security. In the next verse, it is asserted that ''Salathiel 
begat Zorobabel ;*' and in order to show how little this agrees 
with the records of Sacred History, we are referred to the 
third chapter of the 1st book of Chronicles, from which we 
have already quoted more than once. It is not to be denied 
that Zorobabel is there represented as the son, not of Salathiel^ ' 
but of Pedaiah his brother; and hence this inconsistency has ; 
been regarded as too glaring to admit of explanation. There 
can be no reason indeed to dispute the fact as it is stated in the 
Old Testament ; but instead of coinciding with the inference de- 
duced by those who reject these chapters, we shall better con- 
sult the interests of truth, by reminding them of an injunction in 
the Mosaic law^ as it is recorded in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
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Deuteronomj. With a view to prevent the extinction of fami* 
lies^ it 13 there commanded that if among brothers living toge^y 
ther^ one of them should die without children, the wife of hint 
who is dead should not be married to a stranger, but to one of 
the surviving brothers. Jt is then added, ^' that the first Jbo^fi 
which she beareth shall succeed in the name of the brother which 
is dead, that his name be not put but of Israel/' If therefore 
we conclude that this law took place in the case oif Salathiel and, 
Pedaiah; Zorobabel may be justly considerec) as the, representa*^ 
tive and legal son of the former, and tbu^ every difficulty, at once 
vanishes. And that this was the real fact is the opinion of. 
Archbishop Newcome, as expressed in the notes to his version of 
the New Testament. » 

The la^t passage in the genealogy which has afforded a plau- 
sible' pretext for the denial, of 4ts authenticity, is that in whichj 
Abiud is affirfned to be the son of Zorobabel. Among the 
children of the latter enumerated in the third chapter of the 1st, 
book of Chronicles, it is observed that the name of Abiud is nQt> 
to be found. To this it is sufficient to reply, that during the 
captivity, it is generally believed, that many of the Jews re-; 
ceived names at Babylon, different from those by which they 
were known in J udaea : and in thcf case before us it is th<er 
opinion of the learned that the name of Meshullam mentionied in 
the chapter of Chronicles referred to, and that of Abiud as it. 
occurs m St. Matthew, are only different names for the same 
person.' 



SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 

No. III. — [Continued from No. LXIII.] 

A.FTER these observations, we may, 1 think, form the follow- 
ing judgment respecting the productions of the elder Roman . 
tragic poets : The leading tragic ideas and religious opinions 



■^ 



' See Dghtfoot's Horm Hebrakaf in his comments on St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. ' 
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%irere adopted .from Greek tragedy ;. the suigect was, for tke 
most part, successfully and judiciously borrowed from the 
Greek mytliblogy; the spirit, of course, which animated the 
tragedy^ was the Greek. The plan of each piece was doubtless, 
in'part, very original, (inventi laudanda nomine — feliciter audet); 
the execution, in a greater or less degree, very successful 
Their Roman origin manifested itself not only by the idiomatic 
vijgor and majesty of the language, but also by the dignity of 
the sentences, and the depth and earnestness of the passions, in 
conformity to the character of the nation ; but these national 
features, as we may call them, were, we fear, too successfully 
effaced in the productions of a later age. After all, we think 
therefore, that in the destruction of the old Roman tragedy, we 
have to regret the loss of more^ than one real master-piece. 
' In the same historico-critical way, in which, we think, we 
have deduced this conclusion, we shall attempt some remarks 
respecting the external conditions upon which the success of 
dramatic pieces depended, without, however, dwelling longer 
on evident points than our purpose may seem to admit. 

It is known that the Roman performers only spoke the dia-^ 
logues, and that the tragic songs were sung by a boy, who was 
accompanied by a flute-player ; it was then the business of the 
performer to mark these songs with the correspondent gesticu- 
Itition and action. Tliis practice (mentioned by Livy, and in- 
troduced by Liv. Aridronicus, c. 240. a. Chr. n.) which varied as 
much from the modern as from the Greek habits, (and Gravi- 
ua and Casaubonus are mistaken, when they imagine that they 
can discover the practice of dividing the acting and speaking 
between two persons, likewise in the Greek theatre) must have 
had the greatest influence on the art and whole business of 
the performers. To this circumstance we must add another, 
which produced, not only in the art of the actors, but also m 
the arrangement of tragedies, essential variations from the dispo- 
sitions of the Greek drama. 

With the Greeks, as every scholar knows, tragedy and thea- 
trical representation proceeded from the Chorus ; it was there- 
fore the solemn magnificence and the rhythmical n^otions of the, 
chorus, in accordance to the accompanying lyre, towards the 
altar upon the orchestra, and the beauty and tragic vigor of the 
choral songs, that constituted the grand ornament of the Greek 
theatre ; and the tragic poets attached so much importance to 
this part of their compositions, that they themselves taught the 
chdfuS and the lyre-players the melody and tunes best adapted 
to the nature and metrical dispositions of jchoral song. (Du Bosli 
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Critical Refleclions oir Poetry and Paintings 1. III.; fidtiigtrV 
** quid sit fabulam docere/' I. p. 10 ; and Solger's Ueberdet2ung 
des Sophocles ; £inleitung.) 

When the Roniaos imitated the Greek tragedy, they placed 
not, like the Greeks^ the principal importance on the lyrii: ele* 
ment> (conspicuous in the choral songs) but on the subject and 
action, and the dignity of the acting personages, (auctoritas per- 
sonarum. Quint.) This difference produced considerable con- 
sequences on all parts of the tragic art. Whether the Choriia 
was entirely excluded from the Roman tragedy, as some of the 
learned have asserted ; ' or whether any, though a subordinate 
pljBce, was assigned to it, is not yet determined ;^ no more thao 
the question^ in what its part consisted, supposing it to hare 
existed. It is certain, however,* that it was not an essential 
element, as in the Greek, theatre. The orchestra, therefore, 
destined in the latter for the Chorus, was appropriated for the 
senators. 

But . the proscenium was enlarged, in order tp give more 
room to the performers, and for the display of scenic action. 
The. music of the tragic songs was not composed by the poet 
himself as with the Greeks, but by professed musicians; they 
arranged the music for the flute, which presided over the song. 
Xn other respects, the theatres and all the scenic apparatus were* 
arranged after the model of the Greeks. Claudius Pulcher (a. 
654. Valer. Max. U. 4, 6. Plin. XXXV. 4.) first added paints 
ings, and the theatres were afterwards enriched with all the orna« 
mejdts of the fine arts. (Cic. pro Mur. c. 19. Vitruv. VI. 6. C. 
Plin. XXXV. 15.3) . 

It is evident that the two above-mentioned circumstance*' 
must operate particularly on the action of the performers. With- 



^ Plank de Medea, p. 56. Bbtiiger de quatuor aetatibus rei scenics, p. 
14. 

^ Some scholars have recourse to passages where a chorus is men- 
tioned ; but these are in part variously interpreted. Chorus Trivia in 
Terent Maiir. ; chorus Proserpifut, Varro L. V. p. 77. ed. Bip. ; cJutrus in 
Iphigemoy Geliius XIX. 10.; Beiitley ad Cic. Tiisc. III. 12.; Scalig. ad 
Varr. L. XL p. 144. ed. Bip. The Choruses in Seneca prove notbihg respect- 
ing the elder Tragedies. It seems, however, from the passages alre^i^ 
quoted^ and from others, that the Chorus was not entirely excluded ; but 
its use is as litile known as its disposition. 

' Vide Hirt*9 Geschichte der Baukunst. Berlin, 18^2. Oenelli Da» 
Theater zu Athen, Berlin 1818 ; and on the difference of the Greek alid 
Itoman theatres ; Stieglitz^s Arcbseologische Unterhaltupgen, I, p. fC'^ 
199i 
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r^giurd to the cultivation of tbe voice, it foUows froni g^n^raf 
causes that great attention must be paid to it> and many 'passages 
speak of the labor bestowed in order to attain perfection. 

Cic. de Orat. I. 59* ^' Tragoedorum more, qui et annos com- 
plures sedentes, declamitant, et quotidie, antequam pronuntient, 
vocem cubanles passini excitant, eandemque^ quum egerunt/ 
sedentes ab acutissimo sono usque ad gravissimum sonutn reci- 
piunt et quasi quodammodo colligunt." But the importance of 
scenic action resulted not merely from the general considerations 
of theatrical performance^ but more particularly from the above- 
mentioned peculiarities of the Roman dramatic practice. 
During the tragic songs, the only business of the actor was to 
perform the character which be sustained, by expressing, in 
gesture and motion, harmoniously adapted to the rhythmus of 
tbe music, the variety of the passions. The part of tbe Roman* 
perforikiers was therefore more difficult than that of modern or' 
even of Greek actors (the custom which at first prevailed, that- 
tragic poets performed their own compositions, as Liv. Andro- 
ni€us did, Val. Max. II. 4, 4. must of course soon cease) ; and' 
we think they have, in their peculiar task, surpassed not only 
the former, but the latter also. 

. What we have said,- accounts for the excessive labor and- 
sedulous discipline to which performers submitted, in order to 
train themselves for their art; as also for the admiration of an-- 
cient authors at the perfection attained in consequence of this 
intense exercise. Great masters established schools, where they* 
brought up. pupils f6r the theatre, (Macrob. Sat. IH. 18. Cic. 
pro RosciQ Com. 10. ^'summo cum labore, stomacho miseriaque^ 
erudiit (Roscius)," de Orat. I. 28.); the newly discovered frag- 
m^nti of Fronto(ed^ Med. II. p. 9,53.) afford a striking illustra- ' 
tion of this matter : '* Tragicus ^sopus fertur non prius ullam 
suo capiti induisse personam, antequam diu ex adverso contem- 
plaretur pro personae vultu gestum sibi capessere ac vocem/' 
Quint. XI. 3. Our readers will recollect that something simi^ 
lar to this is related of Demosthenes. The high interest with 
which performers practised their art, was undoubtedly the cause 
of their representing the passions of their heroes with so much 
excitement ; every one knows the striking instances which old 
authors relate of this impassioned action, very different from 
the merely hypocritical manner of modern times. By such 
intense study, the art of acting must be carried to isuch a pitch, 
as to gain for its masters, far more than for the Greeks, the 
attention of the cultivators of the fine arts and of letters. 
Compare what Cicero, (de Orat. III. 26; de Div. 1. 37 ; de Off. 
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I. Sl.&c.) Horace, (Ep. IL 1.) Quintiliao/ (XL 3.) and 
Seneca (Ep. 121.) say in their commenclatioi). The names, 
also of distinguished performers are n^ore frequently commemo- . 
rated than with the Greeks. Not to mention those celebrated 
actors, tloscius and iBsopus, I remember the names of Diphi- 
lus, (Cic. ep. ad Alt. II. ig.) Rupilius, (de OflF. I. 31.) Anti- 
phoiiy (ad Att. IV. 15.) Fusius and Catianus, (Horat* Sat. 11, 
3, 60.) and Glycon, (Pers. V. g.) &c. 

The principal rule of the scenic art among the Romans, yfZB, 
as w,e have observed, the dignity of the action and of the tragic 
personages. This circumstance, doubtless, had no less a share 
in the introduction of the masque (persona), than the extent of 
the ancient theatres, which was the sole cause of this custom . 
among the Greeks. It is not determined who first used 
masques ; according to Donat. (de Com. et Trag.) Protinus and 
Minutius; but according to Diomed. (Lib. III.) Rosqius was. 
the first who adopted this practice. 

We must, in the same way, account for the cirqumstancp, .tfiat 
women never appeared on the Roman stage.'. In fine we di^* 
cover, in this deviation^ the difference .between the latter and ' 
the earlier action. The action of the performers consisted of . 
two elements^; they were obliged, on the one hand» to .adapt , 
the action to the sense of the piece, and on the other to the., 
rhythmus of the music. The action of the earlier performers > 
(ofaRoscius and an .£sopus) was chiefly influenced by the., 
former; their gestures and motions were grave, solemn, and 
full of dignity ; and Cicero observes on this account, that de- 
cency was the highest result of art. (caput esse artis decere. De . 
Orat. 1. 29.) •• , ^ 

In later times the action rather assumed the character of . 
dancing, (Tac. in Dial, de Or. 1. 9.0.) and soon degenerated with 
the corruption of the music (Quint. I. 10, 31 ; Plut. Symp. IX. 
15.); the same is observed respecting the theatrical music oJF , 
the Greeks, by Plato, (de Leg. II[.) Aristotle, (de Rep. VIII.) 
and Aristoxcnes (Athen. 1. XIV). 

It is evident, from our sketch of the earlier Roman performera/ 



' We need not give any quotations to prove this assertion, the truth 
of which is generally allowed. Women were deemed inferior in every 
respect to the dignity of tragic performance, though they appeared 
among the mimics, (Cic. ad Attic. IV. 18; Hor. Sat. 1. 10, 70; Juv. VI. 
65.) the singers, (Senec. ep. 84.) and even with the gladiators. (Tac. 
Ann. XV. 32; Juv. I. 23 ; Reimar. ad D. Cass. LXI. 122.) 

^ We have drawn no comparison between this action and that of the 
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how great the affinity must haVe been between their art and 
the action of orators ; for bolh rested on the same basis, which 
was by no means the case with tlie later tragic performers. As 
an internal affinity between eloquence and tragic poetry W98 
acknowledged both by Greek and Roman authors, so was also 
an external resemblance in the art of action. Concerning the 
first and most interesting point, we shall, perhaps, in a future 
number make some observations ; we refer, for the present, to 
the following passages: Plato Gorg. § 124; Arist. Probl. 
XIX. 15 ; Quint. 1. 8 ; Dial, de Corr. El. c. 20; Cic. de Or. 
III. 8. Br. 55. and also observe, that the subjects of celebrated 
tragedies were appointed in the schools of rhetoricians as exer- 
cises for the pupils (Auct. ad Her. I. $0, 11 ; 11. Ig.). 

Respecting the second point, it is known how great an emu* 
lation subsisted between orators aiid performers (Macrob. Sat. 
II. 10; Cic. de Or. 1.59 ; Quint. X. c. 3.). We find the re- 
lation between oratorical and tragic declamation and action 
pretty exactly marked in several passages. Cicero says, de 
Orat. 1. 28 : '^ In oratore acumen dialecticorum, sententise phi- 
losophorum, vethfiprope poetarum, memoriajurisconsultorum, 
vox tragoedorum, gesins pane summorum actorum est requiren- 
diis.'' vide de Orat. 1. 28; III. 22; Brut. c. SO; Quint. XII. 
5, 5. The orators accordingly visited the schools of the per- 
formers, in order to cultivate the external parts of their art, as 
we learn from the example of Cicero; (Plat. Cri. 5 ; Dio Cass. 
XLIV. 8.) and the same custom prevailed among the Greeks ; 
every reader recollects the case of Demosthenes, and many a 
modern orator would perhaps acquire a better claim to the title^ 
if. he were to adopt that practice. The ancients were more 
sensible of the affinity subsisting between the fine arts and let- 
ters, and more eager to avail themselves of the advantages which 
the one offered to the other, than the moderns are ; they of 
course attained a higher degree of proficiency in both. At the 
same time, we cannot but lidmire tlie justness of taste, with 
which, at the most florishing period of the fine arts, they pre- 
served the boundaries of the different branches ; prope, pane 
says Cicero ; de Orat. 1. 59 ; 111. 59 ; de 0£f. 1. 36. &c. : and 
Quintilian says XI. 3 : " ita temperanda, ne dum actoris cap- 
tamus elegantiam, perdamus viri boni et gravis auctoritatem.'^' 

moderns, because the difierence is obvious. The principal merit of mo- 
dern perfurmers consists in a change of countenance corresponding with 
the variation of the passions ; the use of masques by the ancient per- 
formers rendered this study unnecessary. 
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Though, wheo the action of performers degenerated, and the 
taste began to decline in all the branches of the fine arts and in 
letters, the boundaries of eloquence and tragedy^ and likewise 
those of oratorical and tragic action were neglected, and both 
arts were mutually corrupted. 

We cannot quit this subject, without touching on a point not 
immaterial, when the question, what interest the nation in 
general took in the dramatic art, is to be decided. The opinion 
of the great contempt attached to the condition of the Roman 
performers, is as generally propagated as it is ill founded* 
Without entering particularly into this point, which is but me- 
diately connected with our subject, we shall just restrict our- 
selves to what, we think, will suffice to show the falsity of this 
opinion. 

It must be admitted, that actors occupied a higher rank at 
Athens than at Rome, though this has nothing to do with the 
opinion we have meutioned. The Theatre, and the exercise 
of the fine arts in general, were considered as belonging to the 
public life of the Greeks, which has never since been in such a 
degree the case among any people whatsoever. The conten- 
tion between ^schylus and Sophocles appeared to the Athe- 
nians to be of so great importance, that they thought none but 
their generals, among whom was Cimon, returning victorious 
from the field of battle, worthy to decide the preference. A 
general of the present day, would, doubtless, thmk that he had 
violated the principles of honor, were he to execute such a 
commission. It is farther advanced, that the art of performers 
obtained the dignity of a free Art at Athens, but that it was paid 
at Rome (Lipsii £xc. ad Tac. Ann. I. n.). But, in the first 
place, it is not true that the performers were not paid at Athens, 
as may be learnt from many passages of the Greek orators, and 
which has also been lately proved by a distinguished scholar.' 
And when, at the present day, is a theatre most distinguished ? 
when it is supported by the government, or when the per- 
formers are obliged to maintain themselves ? But — say the de- 
fenders of the above-mentioned false assertion— the (>erforniers 
enjoyed not so much as the right of Roman citizens. This 
circumstance is still more insignificant ; for just at the better 
period of the Roman republic, when this was the case, the con- 
dition of a performer was far more esteemed than afterwards. 
At that period, the right of a citizen was of a peculiar nature. 



* Boeckh'9 Staatshaushaltung der Athener. T. p. 489. 
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'wbichwilfby no nieahs &dmit of a comparison with oilir times ; 
'this right was then a national prerogative of birth, the import- 
ance of which proceeded from the peculiar circumstatlces at- 
tending the developeihent of all the political relations at Rome/ 
and some of the most respected persons lived in this town, who 
yet were not citizens. With regard to those passages which 
intimate a kind of contempt, they will, on a closer examination, 
'be found to be directed either against the mimicis and buffoons^ 
or against the performers of Comedy, who, certainly, had less 
^attention from the grave offspring of Romulus, just as the wri- 
lers of comedies were less noted than those of tragedies ; or else 
relating to the later degeneracy of this art, (as some of the inti- 
mations of Seneca and Dion Cassius) ^t which we shall the less 
wonder, if we consider, that in Greece also, after the theatre 
bad lost its moral dignity, it became the object of bitter re- 
proach and visible contempt, (Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes 
and Aristoxenus already complain' in severe terms of this cor- 
ruption. See Gillies' History of Greece, V. III.; also Libanius 
in Aristidem, Gellius XX. 4.) which will be the case in every 
country and in every age; or delivered by christian writers, 
whose insinuations will not make the least impression on those 
who know that all th^ fine arts of the heathens, and particularly 
their theatrical performances, were objects of scandal and abo- 
mination with these writers.^ 

When, on the other hand, we refer to Cicero, (pro Rose. 
Com. c. 6 ; pro Arch. P. c. 8 ; pro Sext. c. 36 ; Epp. ad Fam. 
VII. I.) 5 Horace, (Epp. II. 1.) Seneca, and Quintilian, (see 
the passages cited on the subject of the abilities of performers) 

* Niebiihr's Roemische Geschichte, and Beaufort's Aniiqui^es de 
Rome. 

■ » August, de Civ. D. 11. 11 — 13. He also inveighs against Aristotle, 
cancernmg the tendency of tragic performances to purify the passions, 
Confess. L. HI. 8. Cyprian, Epp. II. 2. Lactant. Inst. VI. 10. Basilius de 
Legend. Gent. Libris, c. 17. Salvian de Prov. Dei, L. VI. p. 150 : ** Specta- 
cula sunt opera Diaboli." Vide Voss. Inst. p. II. c. 39 ; Millesius ad Cy- 
nllum, ed. Oxon.p. S80; Schwarz de Cfertam. Poet. p. 90. The assertion 
of learne.d men, that it is to this violent 'hatred of the Fathers and of the 
ecclesiastic order, in general against the theatrical exhibitions of the 
Romans, that we must attribute the loss of their tragedies, is very pro- 
bable. 

3 What Ciderb says of RosciuB, (pro Quint, c. 25.) ** Qtium artifex 
ejuBDiodi sit, ut solus dignus videatur qui spectetur in scena ; turn vir 
ejusmodi est, ut solus dignus videatur qui eo non accedat'' — learned in- 
t4»Fpr«ters- have-ptghtly referred to the circumstance, that Rbsciuswas 
likewise a comedian, and have applied the reproof to this character, (de 
Orat. II. 59; Diomed. lib. III. p. 486.) 
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we meet with expressions of the hi|;h?st ealecm, particularly 
respecting £sopus and Roscius, not only declared in writings 
but also bestowed before the Roman people. <' Ita dignissi- 
musi" says Cicero of Roscius^ '' est sceua propter artificiuiDy ut 
dignissimus sit curia propter abstinentiam — Eundem tu honoris 
fausa ^ippellat)9s^ et virum primariuo) fi9^ dic^bast'^ .0/ ^so- 
pus : " Summus artifex, ^et mehercule semper partium in le*- 
publica optimarum." These are t^e words of the most illus- 
trious statesman of his age; most jealous to priMC^e bis public 
dignity, and always mindful of immortalising bis glory. If we, 
in addition to these judgments, add the circumstfinGe, th^t the 
same statesman, with others of his time, cultivated the oratorir 
cal art in the schools of celebrated performers, and likewise the 
c^re with which Roman authors have rendered immprtnl the 
pames of distinguished actors, so that those of Roscius and 
£sopus,will still be recorded when Talipa and Garrick are 
forgotten, we may, without exaggeration, pronounce, th^t tragic 
performers, at that period when the tragic art preserved its dig<- 
nity, enjoyed higher regards at Rome than in any couoitry of 
modem times. 

After these remarks, the following questions, ^* What interest 
did the Roman people take , in the theatre i how did the Ro- 
man theatre contribute to the cultivation of taste and manners i 
in a word, how far did the Roman theatre obtain a character 
of nationality i cannot but be very interesting ; and the more so, 
as, on the one hand, som^ distinguished critics have asserted, 
that in consequence of the Fescennine and Attellanean farces, 
and the cruel plays of the gladiators, the Roman people had 
lost all taste for dramatic performances, which were . only re- 
lished by the higher orders; and, on the other, some scholars 
have insinuated, that the Roman tragedy, transplanted froiti 
Greece into Italy, without any connexion with Roman, history, 
life, and political interest, could not possibly begome tiational ; 
whilst at Athens, the theatre had been, not merely a phenome- 
non in the range of the fine arts, but also a true national Insti- 
tution. The clearing up of this question will at once pave 
the M'ay to some observations on the second eppch of Roman 
tragedy^ always tracing, as in the above discussion, our asser- 
tions to historical testimonies. 
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443. xoOx iuretpvovitM to ftij] 8C. rojDt^ itifaxivM. After verbs 
of denying, the negative is joined to the verb denying the fact, 
which negative cannot be translated in English* . 

45 1. i) S^yo(xo( • • • ^'xi)] Justice is ascribed to Jupiter as his 
assessor in 

CE. C. V. 1382. Jlxfj fuveS^o; Zr^vis ap^am^ v^ftoi^. 
and in 

Pind. Olynnp. vHi. 28. a-oTuoa Jtog Stvlov vapiipog Bi^g. 
454. ayqatrca xair^aX^ lff»v vofj^iiia] The unwritten and im- 
mutable laws of God, — those principles of right and wrong 
which are not invented by men, and inscribed on waxen 
tablets, but which are eternally written on the fleshy tablets of 
the human heart. 

(E. R. 863. fflpboi f win} ^ffpovrr fcoi^a - 

rav ActxTov dyvilav Xoytov 
Sfy(0¥ Tff irivTav, iv voftoi vpixuvTM 
u\|f/ToSe^, ovgavlav 
Sr aliigoL rtKvootivrts, m "OXvfjiMog 
iruT^p fjLovoSf ou$e viv 
haTOL ^6<ng Sivipwv 
mxT0V, otjlSi fiav tots 
Xiia xaxoix^iiLivii, 
Cie. pro Milone §. iii. Estenim ha^c, Judices, /lOit scripta, sed 
nata lex ; quam non didicimus, accepimus, legimus ; verum ex 
natur'^ ips& arripuimus, hausimus, expressimus : ad quam non 
docti, sed facti ; non instituti, sed imbuti sumus. 
See Denio&th. mp) art^cnov, §. 83. 
458. hyd ovx] These two words form an iambus. 
461. CI iff roO xjtfyot;] Cssar, act iii. sc. 1. 

Cos. Why he that cuts off twenty years of life, 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 
Brut Grant that, and then is death a benefit. 
463. omg ydp • . . ] The same sentiment occurs in many 
writers, and is indeed the language of complaint under afflic-*' 
tion. 

Soph. Electr. 820. irpog ratna^ xuwtrw ri;, ti fiaguviTUt, 

Tcuv ffvSoy oyreov* dg X^<^ l^^h ^v lava), 
XuTt) $* Uv {[oo* ro5 filou h* oxHiig to9o;. 
Soph. ap. Stob. Serni. 120. toiveiy ipifrriv eo-ri^, % (jivalx/sp^ 
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Prom. V. 749. lo saji, xprnvov yoip tio-aira^ tavtiv 

*H rig cbrivag ^fit^^ai$ mixr/tvi xutuo;. 
Sallust* Catil, §.51. Csesar is made to say — in luctu atque 
miseriis mortem aerumnarum requiem non cruciatum esse. 
St. Paul gives a much higher motive for his desire to die— 
IjtCro] fM¥ ^|fy \XpioTOf^ xetl rd tavih xigiog iari. 
Memoriter laudo. 

466. aXJi iv, ffl • • . X9ims «tv ifxyotiy] Here the first iv seems 
to be reduudaut, unless it communicates additional condition- 
ality as connected with the dependent sentence — e} rov e^ s/t^; . . • 
The repetition of this particle^ with the optative mood especial- 
ly, is very common ; sometimes^ as here^ with the indicative, and 
abo with the infinitive. 

467. SAeanov fivixofMiv] This reading is adopted by 'Brunck 
from Pi^rsom ad Maerid. p. 176. though it leaves an anap^st 
in the 5th place. Some Mss. and the Aldine edition have 
^^X^M^f which, with i/axW*'* Po"on calls ' portenia:* Suppl. 
ad Praef. xvii. Other Mss. have lir^oMv, which Porson would 
have considered to be right, unless £ustath. ad II. E. p» 5299 
18=400,52. had given the true reading Icrx^jXfjy. 

470. (Tx^ov Ti] This phrase seems to be used in order to soften 
the acerbity of the subsequent remark. So Electr. Soph. 609* 
El yotp vi^vxa reovS^ rwv Bpycov ^ptSt 
(Tx^ov TI Tijy trijv 0^ xotraia^voo $w(riy. 
471- Si]Xo7] Sc. iatrro. The active is here put for the middle, 
as in Hec. 9n« i^oXvav 8* iiro xei) x^p^'^otoov ivviSiv xaTaitetlcas 
[sG. katniv] itidri^ Iv iaX&iMig txeno, 
Phoen. 'O S* i^Sotf $0(1^ 

Orest. 288. xa) vtlv iofaxcikwnr & xaa-tyvy^rov xipa, 
472. iUuv S* oix] The conduct of Antigone corresponds M'ith 
the advice given to ^neas by the Sibyl, ^n. vi. 95. 
Tu ne cede malis : sed contra audentior ito, . 
Quam tua te fortuna sinet. 
So Hor. Od« ii. 10. Rebus angustis animosus atque 

Fortis appare. 
486. aW* ilT*a^\i^rii\ '' But whether slie be the daughter 
of ray sister, or of a woman more nearly related to me than 
Hercian Jove, who is every thing to us." Jupiter called Her- 
cius, from epxos — because he presided over family connections. 

493. fiKtl S* 6 ivfiig] And the mind of those who contrive in 
secret any thing wrong is wont to be first [i.e. before any thing 
else] detected as traitorous. 

So Menand. *0 o-wvioTOpoov avr^ ti, xav ^ ipacriraros, 

*H <rvv8(rt$ airov 8«Xot«tov rTvai woiei. 

VOL. XXXIl. . CI.JI. NO. LXIV. R 
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and Ov. Mel. ii. 447- 

Heu quam difficile est crimen non prodere vultu. 

505. yXm-crav eyxAsiVoi] Shut their mouths. But here y>JSt^^ 
(Tuv is properly used with eyxXe/o-oi, for the complete sentence 
would be, ei (ly^ fifio$ xAsiVoi yKSxra-av ev CTOfAari. 

509* UTTiAXoucriJ This word is explained by the ScboL to mean 
o-uyxXs/ouci. 

5 14. itS)i oSy] Reiske interprets this passage : Why then do 
YOU pay to him (Polynices) an impious honor^ contrary to the 
laws. 

519* Tov^ yojMtOu; Tjou;] »o'ori|x/a y»^ h'^AiiWfKOLi !)xoioi aff-avrff. 

Lucian. Dial. Mort. 

520. 6 %f ijoTo^] Sc. Tcoiiif which word is in the preceding line* 

526. x«} jx^y] This passage has exercised the ingenuity of 
critics ; but if the comma be taken away after u^ffp, and a colon 
placed at fi/So/xevi}, there will be no difficulty, or objection. of 
consequence. The introduction of a fresh person on the stage 
by means of kou fi^rjv or Eie, or. both, is frequently done without 
a verb, as Hipp. 170. 

aW' t^Si T^o^c; yepMoi Trgi ivgwv . 

rijySff xoj(ti^ou(r' 800) jxeXadpoDV, 
and in writing this, it . is not improbable to suppose that Eu- 
ripides had this passage of the Antigone in his mind ; so thinks 
Prof. Monk. 

527. 4>iXaSeXf a . . . Saxgu*] Tears of aifection for her brother. 
.532. jtcMfgWfj] In the Electra of Soph. v. 784. Clytaem-' 

nestra, without employing the metaphor of the snake, uses the 
word sKvhco : 

Ti}h yap /ts/^floy /3Xa/3ij 
f uyoixo^ 4^ Mh Tov/xoy ixirivou(r* ue) 
4f^X^^ oi^poiTOV oHyM. 
5S7. ^viJi,fj^€Tt<rxco xei) ^ipoo Trig a\rla{\ This genitive is govern- 
ed either of ^v[Afji,eTi<rxco or of /teppj understood after ^ipco. The 
government is the contrary to that in Prom. v. 351. 

TavToov jxeratrp^ooy x«i xeToA/xijxaJj e/xo<, 
because vavroav naturally depends on the verb to which it is 
nearest in position. But to bath passages the rule laid down by 
Person, Med. 734., is applicable : " When two verbs govern- 
ing different cases are equally referred to the same noun, the 
Greeks, to avoid the unpleasant repetition of the proper noun 
or pronoun, place it only once in the case required by one of 
the verbs, and omit the government required by the other.'' 

538. hia-ei tovt6 y ^ 8/xij o-*] hico here governs two accusatives : 
e» TouTo and iw os, separately, are proper — why not conjointly ? 
R. P. Phoen. 300. 
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Soph. Trach. 49. froXKoi fiiv tr* iyeo 

xoerelSov fSi) fretvBixgvr 6hvgiJMTa 

546. a j*^ "Jiyf ; -arortw (TeauT^j] Verbs of touching govern a 
genitive case; therefore wre should have regularly expected ely^ 
though it probably would have violated the laws of metre, as 
/x^S' a are so intimately connected that they may be considered 
as almost forming one word. There are two ways of explain- 
ing the government of a: (1) either by attraction to reivra the 
ace. understood after fcoiotj ; or (2) by recollecting that verbs 
which govern a genitive or dative regularly, take after them an 
ace. of a neuter adjective. . Of the former construction, where 
the relative takes its case by attraction from its antecedent, 
instances occur in almost every page of Greek. Of the latter, 
see Heel 50. 

rvyp^ayo) generally governs a genitive; here we have la-oimep, 
thoujgh o(rowep would have equally suited the metre. 
547* agxicrco ivtjincovtr* h^oo] 

'AgxoviJLiy ^/tffi^ o2 Tpo6v^(rxovTi$ cidev. Ale. 393. 

652» SiKXei wv] aX\a when not placed at the head of a sen- 
tence, and sometimes when it is, denotes saltern. < 

Hec. 39 1* 'Tftffi; ti i^ aKKu iuyurqi (ruftc^oveua-aTs. 

and Soph. Electr; 412. ^/2 Aeol Ttarpfoi, ^t^yyivwiiy oKK^ vvv. 

See Hoog. part. p. 24. 

565. i^uv xeouTii . . • xaex^] The tragic writers repeated xaxo^; 
ItiXuio^f and other terms expressive of distress, in order to in- 
crease the pathos or eifect. 

CE. R. 248. xaxov Xfl(Xcu$ yiv afiogov ixTpl^ai fim. 
Au 866. TTovos vovco ^rovoy ^e^ci. 

Hec. 204. CKVfAVQv yip ft' odputpimav, 

fji.o<rxpVf 8«iAtf /a, ^BiXaiay 

utro^et x^^P^S avapvafrrav 

(rag &TFO. 

566. t/ yap /xAij ftoi t^cS' areg /3ioo(n|xoy ;] *Wkat is life worth: 
fitwrtfiov is expressed, Hec. 167 .^ by ^losayaxrro^ h ^iu. 

Hor. Od. ii. 17. Ah ! te meae si partem animae rapit 

Maturior vis, cur moror altera. 
Nee carus sque^ nee superstes 
Integer i 

Aj. 393. Tecmessa says, r/ yoip lii ^v [At itw Td9v)]xoro$ ; 
See above 548. 

568. xTf y«i$ vci/tf sTa] The plurals of neuter nouns denoting 
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abstract ideas, are frequently used in the tragic writers as de- 
signating individual persons, wfk^iui here means ^ the bride/ 

Hipp. ] I. ' ImrihdTog, iyvou Ilniidog weuiiUfiMra, 
• Orest. 1051. ku) fMnjfjM di^aiff iv, MeS^oo Tfl^vacr/XAra. 
See Porson's note on this last line for further instances* 

576. Sff8oy/x8v'] SsSoy/xsva here and v. 677« is put for the sin- 
gular> as ^vyyvoiorei in the Med. 701. 

^uyvyaxTTfle jxey yetp ijv (r« \mtihtoUf yivakm 
and a(n}jxoe, Hipp. 269. 

An^lAK 8* ijftiv, ijTi^ earh ij volro^ 
So Virg. ^n. i. 667. 

Frater ut iEneas pelago tuus omnia circunt 
Littora jactetur, odiis Junonis iniqus^ 
Nota tibi. 
For more instances see Herod, i. 91* Thuc. i. 1£5:. iii. 88. 
Herod, iii. 109. ix. 2. Philoct. 524; Hec. 1230. 

579. avufAivas] '* And after this, or, from this time these wo-^ 
men ought not to be at large/* or ^' after this time these damsela 
ought to be women (and not allowed to come forth in public) 
and not (fMfii) left to their own discretion. The Scbol. explains 
itvufj^ivug By ftijS' i\wtiga$ x«i airoXsXuftsKc; aXkoi Sso-joiiot;^. 

So Clytaemnestra accuses her daughter Electra of being &ysi|xsvi}. 
Electr. Soph. 516. avstfAivii fiiv, cog loixag, au (rrpifn, 

580. irav fciKetg . . • rou /3(ou] We dhould more regularly ex-* 
pect xiXag rw film : but the genitive is here used in the sense 
of Tpith respect to — ^eXa^ t^*^ ^^^ i^*®^* Thus also eyyij, 
ngoc^nXafyo'tai, e/t9rfAa^£<79ai. Trach. 17. 

'TTptv TijcrSe Hohvii ifAxeKouriTival Tore* 
For the sentiment — Virg. ^n. viii. 556. 

propiusque periclo . 
it timor. 
So Quint. Curt. lib. 3. Caeterum ut solet fieri, cum ultimi 
discrimiuis tern pus adv^ntat, in soiicitudinem versa fiducia est. 

582. xoiKoov ayeva-Tos] iyev^rog, taken in au active sense; 
verbal nouns in rog have frequently both an active and a passive 
9ignification — 

CE. C, 1521. oiiiTCTos riyriTVipos — without touching his guide. 

CE. R. 968. atpauo-To; fj^ouj— never touched a sword. . 

Cf. Ale. 174. Hec. 1125. Phoen. 218. 
The tasting of evils is a very common expression in the tragic 
writers. The Schol. on Hipp. 6o9* explains yeywiMV^ by 
TeTTsi^ajxevo^ ; but* the phrase is perfectly intelligible without 
such interpretation. 

Hec. 375. wTTi? yotpoix siouSn yei§9^dai xeawv. 

Here. F. VS56. *At»p ttovwv 8^ fi^vgioov 8ygy<ra|uw)v. 
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Tracfa. 1 103. "AkKm n (lixfim fjMplotv hyewrufXA^, 

589* ipifiog S^ftAov] The gloom from the bottom of the sea, 
4>r gloom such as prevails at the bottom of the sea. 

590. xiiXiySffi /Stio-o-tfisv . . .] 

Continuo venti volvunt mare, magnaque surgunt 
^qu6ra. lEn. iii. 196. 

596« Ysveotv yivos] yivos, the particular generation ; yeviot^ the 
general stock : *' nor does a particular generation alter the 
general stock. '^ 

£1. Soph. 142. hf 61$ kmXu<rU 6<mv ou- 

6l 1. TO r' mna . . .] Much pains have been taken to explain 
TO hcnnoL in the sense of ' the present/ as the context seems to 
require ; (the three times are more distinctly marked in Homer 
II. A.^O^ r ^$i}Ta T* loVra ra r hirdfieva vpo r* eovra). SchaefFer 
explains the worda by instans tempus, the time which immC" 
diately succeeds the present moment, and then it vtrill not 
ntateriallj diifer from the present. The preposition in htetpxit^u 
governs to eveira, to jxeAAov x. r. A. translate *^ the following 
will be sufficient, (will be found applicable to)." 

6 19* vplv wfi] ** And it [sc. uTrira xov^oyowvepuyroov] comes on 
4be inexperienced, until he has brought his foot near the hot 
fire of affliction/' and dien, by experience of disappointment, be 
is no longer deceived by treacherous hope. 

620. Sx Tov] Dan. Heinsius observes ip^ Lectionibus Theo- 
criteis, chap. 20, that, when the ancients quoted a proverb, the 
author of which was unknown, they premised their quotation 
by (is Xeyouo-iv oi 0*0^0), or mg iro^s s^vffv : the same remark will 
apply to ix rov, sc. he rivog rm itakeuwv cofoov, because it is 
not known which of the ancient philosophers was the promul- 
gator of this ' saw.' 

622. ri xfltxov . « .] This notion, tha): Jupiter perverts the 
understandings in order to niake Ibeiii do wrong, is found in 
aeveral parts of the Greek writings : 

In a passage attributed by some to £uripides, 
^Orav Se Wfuov oa^p) TFOpirvvif xaxa, 
rov vwv ifiXaifs vpwrov. 
JEsch« in a fragment preserved by Plutarch and Eusebius : 

06o; fMV alrlav fun fiporols, 
^Orav xaxwrai Seb/ttft Trofivrfiviy fiiXij. 
We may add the lines from Lycurgus against Leocrates : 
^Orav yap 6gyvi iaifMimu fihJarrfi TUfot, 
tout' mjto ipSrtWf l^a^oupMou ^qwwv 
ro¥ yovv rw M^v, ^f ii rijv X'V* rf mi 
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The Latin adage, Qsos Jupiter perdere vult, prius dementat, is 
probably nothing more than a translation of the passage in Eu^ 
ripides given above. See Heyne. 11. ix. 1 16. 
623. ejxftffv] The Doric form for -cTvai. 

631. fiavricov inripripov^ This is a proverbial expression, 
denoting the certainty of the information which they would 
receive ; it would be clear, not . veiled in obscurity like the 
communications of prophets. 

632. Spot [Ayf] ft^ can have no place here, because it was not 
likely that Haemon would be angry with his father, if he had 
not heard of the decree against his betrothed wife. Herman 
altered /x^ into jxo) — /xo) being taken in a redundant sense. But 
Hoogeveen says, that /xol and <ro} are never redundant except 
when they convey some latent meaning, marking some authori- 
tative expression or some tender feeling; neither of which 
applies here. Schaeffer reads dtj, TeXilay ^(pov . . . T^f y^iKKoviit,^ 
fou] This genitive is connected with ^'^^lov, ^' with respect to 
your future bride :" supply vipL 

Aj. 998. ofjflt yap [Tig/] crow jSafij. 
635. coV eijxi] Tflp <r^ 0fX^|X0cTi w^s/xco. Schol. 
637* «0i»;] The adverb is here used in the sense of the noun 
adjective, so in Hec. 719* 

raxeidev y&p ffu 
lan^ayiuiv eoriv, A rt rmvS eorlv xaXw^ — for xaXov, 
643. 00$ Ka) rov exipov] The same reason for having children 
is beautifully given by the Psalmist, Ps. cxxvii. 5. ^'Like as 
the arrows in the hands of the giant, even so are the young 
children. Happy is the man that bath his quiver full of them ; 
they shall not be ashamed when they speak with their enemies 
in the gate." • 

647. voXxtv Sff Toio-iv ix'igomv yiXoov] To be ridiculed and 
laughed at by an enemy was considered the greatest disgrace 
that could befall a man. Medea, to avoid this ignominy, slew 
her children, See Med. 384, 405, 792. Megara in Here. F. 
285. says that the ridicule of a foe was worse than death 
itself: 

*H\f>5i$ y lirf fS^ 8«i tavJv, dv^<Txn» XP^^^f 
M^ frvp) xara^mSwras, Ix'^P^^*^*^ ysXanf 
jiiiivTas, ovfjLo) Tov Suvelv piel^dv xctxiv. 
And a fxagm. of Eurip. in Stob. Tit. xci. from the Cressa: 
Avfni fjiiv irr^ wipivtveiv aiaxp^ '"'v/' 
Ei y oiv yivoiTO, xp^ ^rtgiOTeiXoei xaXms 
xpvitTorra, xa) fti^ ^rao-i xrif6a'<ruy riii' 
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riXwg ydf Mfois^ y/verai ra roiaSs. 
658. ifpos raura] rropterea, wgoj rovToig, praeterea. 
67^ ^votg^la$] Eteocles speaks in the same mauner, S. 
Theb. 226. 

Tcettag^ta yag Itrri t^j gvvpoi^iag 
Myjrrip^ yvvrj treoTYipog. 
675. Tpovot; xara^p^ywo'i] The Schol. explains xarapp^yvwri 
by the words l^al^nig ^«'> *' This suddenly produces the 
routes of armies ;" but Kotxa^py^ytiin can scarcely bear this sig- 
nification : Tpoirag seems more probably to be the accusative of 
the result produced by the verb which governs it :-^' breaks 
whole armies and causes their flight." 

677. a/xuvre*] ajxoyrta and vifr<rr^ea, the plural for the singular^ 
see above v. 576. 

681. fjiuv fjiiv . • .] Similarly in tiie Phoen. 500. the chorus 
remarks : 

ff/toi /X6V^ 61 xal (iri xad* *£XX^vcuv x'^^v^ 
TfT^ajXftef , aW' o5v ^uvstol jxoi hxiig xiyeiv — 
which Valckenaer thinks was taken by Euripides from this place 
of Sophocles. — Qu. Was it worth stealing ? — This sagacious 
chorus, at the end of Haemon's speech, discovers, in another 
distich^ that both father and son had made wonderful speeches. 
686, OUT av Suvai'jtjiijv, jx^t ] Mark the difference between o5t« 
and jxijre in this line : the first asserts a fact, I shall not be able ; 
the second, with the optative mood, contains a prayer. Nor may 
1 learn. Grammarians say, ou negat simpliciter, jxi) vetat et 
prohibet. 

689. >Jsyii rtg, vj ^gio'tru rig] The repetition of the pronoun 
is not unusual. 

Orest, 12 J6. fu?<oi(nre 8*, ?v tij, vph reXevniif <fovog, 

^ fyft/xfltp^o^ Tif ij xatriywiTog vargog 
iXitiv Ig oixovg ^. 
So Trach. 945. mar mi ng l6o 

% xoii 'TrXiovg rtg T^fi^ipag Xoyit^sTM, 
fiuTMog l(rriv' ou yap e<r6* rj y ai/giov, 
TTglv «S wafljj Tig T1JV vapoua'cty vnAepav. 
691. Xrfyoij Toiovroig] In consequence of such reports as you 
will not be delighted to hear. This dative of the cause occurs 
above v. 39 1 . 

raigiraig airnXaT^, alg ^itp^a^triv rirs, 
in consequence of your threats with which 1 was then stormed. 
699* XP^^^^^ Golden, splendid, Xaii^vgag vxepfioXixrig, Schol. 
700. wgx^oii] Proceeds' flgflt;is/ you. 
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70S. wKKetag rlxyoj^ aytfAfto] ayUKf/LoL iixkslas is a phrase 
•imilar to WTcXitag ari^avo$. ' 

Aj. 465. fi^v auTO^ £j;^« u-ri^avov euxXsiu^ fji^iyav. 

and £urip. Suppl. S\5. 

TfiXu rrapiv o'oi (rri^avov rixXeloig Xa^elv. 
704. ^ r/ ^po$ vat^m Trarpi ;] This member of the sentence 
is elliptical : What can be a greater glory to a father from his 
sons, than their prosperity ? ti ayaXfji^a fJLel^ov Trarp) irpos vul^oov 
^ %atBa>v iaXkivreoy; and thus the Schol. explains it. ouSg 6 warily 
jUrff/^ova aAXi}y %agiV 9r^o^ r&v Trut^cov H^btui, ^ 6yru;^oDvra; rourovg 

707. SoTi^ ya^ . . . oSroi] The instances are frequent in which 
Zaris refers to a plural. Professor Monk Hipp. 78. has given 
many from a Ms. note of Professor Porson. 

Androm. 179. 'A?\.)C els y^'^oiv ^XeVovre^ evvulav Kuvgiv, 

(rrepyovo'iv, ocrri^ /t^ xaxa>$ olxeiv deXei. 
This Barnes calls an enallage of number — ocrri^ for oTrive; or 
3<rri^ avToay, 

Hec* 559* eneir* Tcrco^ otv WTOrcoy cufx.a)y fgivag 

rv^oifu civ, oo'Tis agyvpov ft' cov^trgrai. 
Eur. £lectr. 933. xaxslvous (rrvyco 

roir^ TftiSflt; Sori^ rou /tev aptnvos irotTpig 
oJx (ovifAouTTa^, Tiis he ju.i]t^o^, Iv TroAei. 
TibuUus has used this Graecism, i. 6, 39. 

Tunc procul absitis^ quisquis colit arte capillos^ 
Effluit effuse cui toga laxa sinu. 
Terent. in the prolog. Eun. 

Si quisquam est, qui placere se studeat bonis 
Quam plurimis et mininie multos laedercy 
In his poeta hie nomen profitetur suum. 
715. avToos Ss vaos] A similar illustration is found in Orest. 
698. 

xai vavg yotg^ svraifurei fFgog filuv ^oSl^ 
?jSa\t/«v, ioTti 8* auSif, vjv xaXa iro'Sa. 
719* yvoofjt^ri 7^^] Sophocles seems to have had in his mind 
the following passage of Hesiod : ''Epy. xa) ^H^uig. QQO. 
oSro^ ju.ay frayagi<rTO$, 0$ aurm vivru vof|(re^ 
^pa&^OfJL€VO$ ra x Jhrura xa) 6$ riT^og jiciv i/xs/ya. 
6<rtXos S' ai xaxelvos, og eS fS^oyri TtiirjToit. 
OS $ff He fiiii* a(n£ vol]; fit^r! ofXAou iatt^HV 
ffy ivj^ j3oeX^i]rflU o$* axn axpifi^S oLviip. 
Cicero has imitated this, Orat. pro Cluentio, 31 • 
^ Sapientissimum esse dicunt eum, cui quod opus ait ipsi 
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-veiiiat ill meDtem : proxime accedere ilium, qui alteriu^ bene 
inventis obtemperet." 

Herod, vii. §. l6. "/(roy IkmIvq^ i fiaa-iXw, iraff i[Lo) xexpiroei, fpo" 
viiiv re fu, xai tco Xsyovri %pij<rTa htiXgiv weWfcrSai. 

72,2, iW ouv] eiS* oSv [[Ayj roioDro; ve^uxs] ' This ellipse^ like «! 
Sff ia)i, ffiSff fif^ ye, conveys the idea of a supposition opposed to one 
contained in the preceding sentence : Deniosth. veg) Tcapufrpea-, 
Mg Ojxwv yp&i/0L$ fitj Aynv Iv rep voXlfieo wpo^ rov 4>lKiV7rov wrXa* 
eS Se fiij, iavarep Ci}/tiof}(r$ai, iofiXcoke xa) vfipurrM* Thuc. i. §. 98. 

So Matth. ix« 17. Luke x. 6. John. xiv. 2. 11. 

724. vl r\ . .vi T ] The first o-g refers to Creon ; the second 
to Haemon. 

731. fJo-e/Ssiv si; Tou^ Asou;] The Greeks said indifferently tS 
(r/j3tiv Tou; teou^i and evcnfieiv tig rou; Atou^ Valckenaer. Phoen. 
13S1. and Porson. Phoen. 1340. 

734. vifilv a *fii ^pYj] Observe the change from 1st pers. 
plur. to Ist person sing, which is not uncommon : below 1 194. 
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Part II. — [Concluded from No. LXIIL'] 

The subject of Chap. xiii. *'Thc Death of the Body/' gives 
rise to the question, whether it is the body alone, or the whole 
man which dies; in other words, whether the soul sleeps during 
the hiterval between death and resurrection, or exists in a state 
of consciousness. We are sorry that we are not able to extract 
the whole of the able and higlily interesting discussion in wMch 
Milton advocates the doctrine of the sleep of the soul, and re- 
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plies to the arguments drawn from Scripture against it ; part of 
it, however, we must transcribe, for the sake of the classical 
allusions, and the biblical. criticism there contained. 

Locus secandas est Eccl. xii. 9,spiritu re'deunte ad Devm^ qvidederat 
ilium, Atqui ne hinc quidem quod volant evincitur; ad Deum enim 
redirCf late admodum necesse est accipi ; qaandoquidem improbi non 
ad Deum, sed a Deo in morte procul abscedant : et supra di'xerat, 
cap. iii. 12. horum unumquodque ire eundem locum: et omnium prorsus 
animalinm spiritum dicitur Dens et dedisse et acUse recipere, dum cor- 
pus ad pulverem revertitur. Job. xxxiv. 14, 15. ^ — spiritum ejus et 
animam ejiis ad se reciperety exspiraret omnis earo simulf et homo in pulve^ 
rem reverteretur, Psal. civ. 20, 30. idem. Quanto rectins Euripides 
vel insciens hunc locum interpretatus est in Supplicibus:^ 

o9ti i* cxoo-Toy tig rh a-u^* a^ixtro 
tyravS' afrn>^6f, 'Kvtvun fxey irpo; aldsf», 
To erufAa ^ ng yijv ■ — ■ 

hoc est, soluta pars quaeque in sua redit principia, in sua elementa : 
quod etiam ab Ezechiele conGrmatur, cap. xxxvii. 9. a quatuor ventis 
advent O spiritus ; certe igitur spiritns hominis illuc abierat, unde est 
reversus. Hinc puto Matt. xxiv. SI . congregabunt electos ejus a quatuor 
ventis; quidni tam spiritus olectorum, quam roinutissimos corporum 
pulviscolos, in diversas nonnunquam regiones longissime difflatos? 
Idem censendum de 1 Reg. xvii. 21. revertatur quceso anima pueri, 
Quamquam Qt iste modus loquendi vulgaris ad omnem animse defec- 
tionem adhiberi solet : Judic. xv. 19. redtit spiritus ejus et vixit. 1 
Sam. XXX. 12. idem. Nam certe mortuis omnem vitsE) existentiam adi- 
munt multa scripturae loca, quorum aliquot modo protulimus : sed aper- 
tissime huic objectioni satisfaciunt quae supra de interitu spiritus attuli- 
mus. pp. 198—9. 

Quartus locus est Philipp. i. 23. cupiens dissolvi et eum Christo esse. 
Ut taceam iocertam et variam verbi ^vaxDerai versionem, quod nihil 
minus quam dissolvi significat, respondeo, tametsi Paulas summam 
statim adipisci perfectionem et gloriam, veluti. ultimum suum finem, 
copiebat, quod et omnes pro se cupiunt, non continuo demonstrari 
oojasque animam elapsam corpore, vel coelo vel inferno sine mora re- 
cipi: esse enim cum Christo cupiebat nempe in adventa ejus, quern 
omnes fideles quam primum adfore et cupiebant et expectabant: sic 
navigaturus cupit solvere et esse in portu, itineris interjecti mentionem 
vix faoit. Quod si tempus nullum sine motu, unde qui apud heroas 
dormire dicebantur, momentum quo somnum inierunt memento quo 
excitati suntconnectebant, intermedium omne eximentes, Arist: Phys. 
1. iv. c. 11. quanto magis illis quimortui sunt, quicquid intercedit tern- 
poris perit : unde mori et esse cum Christo eodem fieri memento sen- 
tietur. Quando autem erit ut tandem simus cum Christo, Cbristus 
ipse disertissime docet, Joan. xiv. 3. quum profeclus fuero etparavero 
vobis locum, rursum veniam et asstimam vos ad metpsum : ut ubi ero ego et 
vos sitis* pp. 199, 200. 

' Septimus locns est Luc. xxiii. 43. tum.dixit ei Jesus, Amen. dido tilfi, 
hodie mecumeris in paradiso. Multos variis de causis exercuithic locus, 
usque eo ut interpunctionem etiam tollere non dubitarint; utslsic 
scriptum esset, dico tihi hodie, id est, etiamsi hodie miserrimus et con- 
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temptissimus Tidear esse omnibus, tibi tamen dico^atque confiniio, fore 
te mecum in paradiso ; id est, in loco aliquo amoeno (nam paradisos 
proprie coelum non est) sive statu cum aniniae turn corporis spiritual! : 
quemadmodum caeteri, Matt, xxvii. 52, 53, in illo enim terrse motu, 
eodem die, non triduo post, ut vulgo creditur, monumenta aperta snnt, 
niortui surrexerunt, et egressi sunt, v. 52.x»l i(e\96vTt(, egressicumessent, 
post resurrectionem demum Cbristi introierunt in sanctam urbem: 
cum ejusmodi enim interpunctione yeteres Graeci ista legebant Erasmo 
teste : et Syrns plane sic ; et egressi sunt, et post resurrectionem ejus in- 
gressi sunt &c. Status ille resurgentium sanctorum cum animae turn 
corporis spiritualis, non immerito quidem Paradisns dici potnit, in quo 
bonum ilium latronem caeteris Sanctis fuisse aggregatum sine noxa 
equidem existimem : nee hodie stricte suroi necesse est, sed tempos 
breve modo intelligi, ut 2 Sam. xvi. 3. Heb. iii. 7. Utcunque base 
sint, ob unum difficillimum et non satis intellectum locum tot clai;issima 
testimonia repudiari non debent. pp. 200 — 1. 

We must again pass over several chapters, contenting our- 
selves with, pointing the attention of our readers to an excursus 
in Chap. xiv. p. 207 — 212, on the union of the divine and hu- 
man natures in Christ ; an able vindication of the doctrine, of 
universal redemption, Chap. xvi. 226 — 229 ; and the remarks 
on justification by faith, and on final perseverance, Chap. xxii. 
271—274, and Chap. xxv. p. 288—293, both which subjects 
are treated with that discrimination^ good sense, and regard to 
the general tenor of Scripture rather than of disconnected texts^ 
M'hich usually characterise the treatise. From the first-men- 
tioned of these disquisitions alone we quote a few sentences : 

Tantum itaque mysterium cum sit, vel bine imprimis monemur ne 
quid de CO temere, ne quid audacter, philosophicis nixi nugis, aflSrmc- 
mus ; ne quid de nostro adjiciamus, ne quid ex ipsa scriptura.profera- 
inus quod infirmari facile possit, evidentissimis quibusque locis, paucio- 
ribus licet, contenti. Haec si audiamus, et in veritate sola, missis 
metapbysicorum commentis, acquiescere velimus, quot disputationibus 
proiixis et portentorum plenis finem imponemus; quot hsresium ipate- 
riam occasionemque amputabimus; quot immensa volumina tbeolo- 
gastrorum ex Dei templo velut inquinamenta ac rudera ejiciemus ! 
Christiana fide, quae quidem ad salutem nobis necessaria proponitur, 
nihil planius, nihil rationi congruentius profecto esset, nihil vel ad.in- 
fimi cujusque captum accommodatius, si in (divinis rebus divinas.dun- 
taxat auctoritates adhibere, et intra sacros libros continere sese refer- 
niati etiam doctores adhuc satis didicissent. Nam'quse necessaria sunt, 
nnllis perplexa controversiis, facile perciperemus ; quae mysteria sunt, 
my«teria esse intemerata pateremur, ut ultri^ qnam fas est investigare 
Tereremur. pp. 207 — 8. 

And again : 

'f Res quidem ; uti sic se habeat, satis sibi constat; modus 
ignoratur, et ignorari certe praestat quod Deus ignoratum vqlt. 
— Quanto satius igitur est scire hoc tantum, mediato rem nos- 
trum Dei Filium carnem esse factum, Deum atque hominem et 
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dici et esse ; quo autem modo^ quoniam Deus id non ostendit^ 
desinere argutari^ et sapienter potius nescire." 

We cite these passages to show that Milton was diametri- 
cafly opposed to those religionists who deny the existence of 
mysteries in Christian theology ; a class with whom^ neverthe- 
less^ attempts will probably be made to confound him. Chap, 
xxvii. " Of the Gospel, and of Christian Liberty ;" treats chiefly 
of the abolition of the law of works, and the substitution of the 
law of love ; a favorite tenet with Milton, and which is here 
powerfully advocated. Chap, xxviii. " On the Outward Seal- 
ing of the Covenant of Grace/* contains, amongst other particu- 
lars, a defence of infant baptism. The following from the same 
chapter, on the Romish mass, is remarkable for its force, and 
brevity, (qualities in which Milton excelled), and concludes 
with a striking sentence. 

Missa papistica a coena Dominica longe discrepat. Imo. Haec insti- 
tata est a Domino, ilia a pontlfice. 2do. Hae£ io memoriam Cbristi 
semel, idque a semetipso unico sacerdote oblati, Heb. vii. 24, 25, 27. et 
ix. I5f fi6f 26. et x. 10, 12, 14 ; at missa est oblatio ipsa quotidie, idque 
n sacrificulis innnmeris facta. 3tio. Ghristas se non in sacra coena, 
«ed in cnice obtolit ; in missa Cbristns qaotidie a sacerdote sacrifica- 
tar. 4to. In ccena Dominica adfuit ipsam corpus Domini vivi factum 
ex Maria virgine ; in missa creari repente ex pane flngitar a saerificalo 
quatuor verborura demurmuratione, hoc est corpus meum, et creatam 
statim frangi. 6to. In sacra coena vera substantia panis et vini, sicut 
et nomen, post consecrationem manet ; in missa, si credimus, externa 
tantnm species manet, nova ntriusque metamorpbosi in corpus Domini 
«enficta. C^. In sacra coena, Cbristi mandato,' e pooulo bil>en]nt 
onnes; in missa pocnlnm negatur laicis. Missa deniqne sanctum 
Cbristi corpus perpessionibus ac miseriis omnibus perfunctum a summo 
exaltationis gradu, a dextra Dei Patris ad statum bumiliationis muito 
quam antea miseriorem atqne indigniorem in terras retrabit, rnrsus 
vaagendutn, comminaendum, commolendnm etiam brutorum morsibus 
«xpoQit ; per omnes denique viscerum meatus ac foeditates excoctum, 
^uod dictu horrendnm est, in latrinam extrudit. pp. 329^30. 

The remainder of the first book is chiefly occupied with the 
subject of the visible church, its ministry, and its discipline. 
Here the system of Independency is developed, briefly indeed^ 
but completely^ perspicuously, and explicitly. The most re- 
markable passages are the attack in p. 335 on the Romish claims 
of primacy ; p. 359^ on tithes ; and Chap. xxz. ^* On the Holy 
Scripture,'^ which contains some curious matter. The conclud- 
ing chapter of this book, *' On perfect Glorification,'^ including 
the subjects of the resurrection, the general conflagration, the 
£nal judgment, and the future state, though consisting of little 
more than a set of plain propositions, followed by an accumu- 
lation of Scripture texts, is full of interest, from its connesioo 
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with many of the priocipal subjecta of his epic poem. We took 
on ity as we should on the quarry out of which some immortal 
work of art had been shapeu. 

We have already, perhaps, exceeded our bounds, and there- 
fore must abstain from any thing like an analysis of the second 
book, or even a recapitulation of its subjects. The discussions 
it contains are as follows : on works of supererogation, p^ 591 ; 
on the question, whether a promise of secrecy, &c. extorted by 
a robber, is to be observed, p. 430 ; on the true meaning of 
the word blasphemy, p. 441 ; on the question, whether the in- 
stitution of the Sabbath is to be considered as stili in force^ p^ 
44'9 ; on the true definition of falsehood, p. 493 ; on the law- 
fulness of usury, p« 507 ; on religious liberty, p. 528 ; and on the 
question, whether obedience is due to the commands of a tyrant 
in matters contrary to justice, p. 530. 

We shall conclude our accoimt of this work, by quoting a few 
of the more remarkable sentences* 

'' Dicta est autem (arbor) scientisB boni et mali ab eventu ; 
post earn enim degustatam, non malum tantummodo scimus, 
sed ne bonum quidem nisi per malum. Quis enim ferevirtutis 
usus, quie lux est, nisi in malo V^ p. 16K 

The following is perhaps the only instance, in the present 
work, of an allusion to the circumstances of the times. The 
ministers alluded to were of the presbyterian establishment. 

'^ Tales permuiti hodie de grege in gregem per causas 
fere levissimas toties desultant atque fugitant, non tam luponim 
metu, quam ipsimet lupi, quoties opimioris pra&da ministerii 
aliunde ostentatur ; et contra atque pastores facere solent, non 
gregi suo, sed ipsi sibi Istiora subinde pascua sectantur. 

** Dices, ' Unde ergo vivemus V Uiidenam vivetis i unde 
prophetae olim atque apostoli, facultatibus propriis, artificio ali- 
quo aut honesto studio, prophetarum exempio, qui nee ligna 
csedendi, nee domnm ipsi suam fabricandi rudes erant, 8 Reg« 
vi. 2. exempio Christi, qui et ipse faber fuit. Marc, vi, 3. Paidi, 
Act; xviii. 3, 4. qui cum in oplimis esset artibus ac disciplikns 
proprio sumptu educatus, non tamen ex evangelio reficfendn 
esse impeosas educationis suae, ut ministri soleut hodiemi, cla- 
mitabat."' p. 359. 



. ' Thus in the *' Likeliest M^ans to remove Ilirelingsfrom the Church,'* 
Summons's ed. of Milton's Prose works, iii. p. 385. " They pretend that 
their education, either at school or university, hath been very char|;e- 
able, and therefore ought to be repaired in future by a plentiful mam- 
tenan^e.'* And elsewhere. 
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The following is importatit^ as indicating Milton's real opimoit 
on a subject on which it has been commonly misrepresented. 

'' Cuj usque est fidelium se ecclesiae recte instituta, si fieri 
potest, aggregare." p. 336. 

'^Defendenda religio est a magistratibus, non cogenda," p« 
528. 

" In rebus licitis etiam tyrannis parere, vel potius tempori 
cedere, pacis publicae et incolumitatis etiam proprise causa, 
sapientis esse baud inficias ierim." p. 531. ^ 

We may add one or two of his references to the classics. - Of 
those who maintain the doctrine of reprobation be says, p. 55, 

*' Accusant revera Deum, tametsi id vehementer negant ; et 
ab Homero etiam ethnico egregie redarguuntur, Odyss. I. 7« 

AttTcov yapcpffrepjo-iv etra(riot>Jy(riv oXovro. 
£t rursus, inducta Jovis persona, Lib. 1. 32. 
^H voiFOi, o7oy Si^ vv ieovg fiporo) ahiomvrat ! 
1^ 4jX6coy yip ^enri xock tfif^svar oi he xoti ctvro) 
(T^tny aTaa-ia>Jyi<nv, vvip [A^pov, a\y§ ep^oucriv." 

On the equity of visiting the sins of the fathers on the chil- 
dren^ p. 183. 

** In piaculis vindicandis eadem diving justitiae ratio nee ignota 
aliis gentibus, nee iniqua unquam visa est. Sic Thucyd. Lib. 
i. px/. &%o rovTQU Bvayeis xa) aXir^pioi rij^ 6bov exeml re exaKourro, 
xot) ro yivos roav exehoof. Et Virgil, ^neid. Lib. i. 39. 

— — Pallasne exurere classem 

. Argiv&m, atque ipsos potuit submergere ponto, 

Unius ob noxam i 

Idem permultis aliis Ethnicorum testimoniis atque exemplis 
facile demonstratu est/' 

Again, p. 184. 

'' In utroque genere peccati, tam communi quam proprio, 
haec duo sunt ; — concupiscentia mala seu male faciendi libido, 
et malefactum ipsum. Jacob, i. 14, 15. Vnusquisque tentatur 
dum a propria cupiditate abstrahitur et inescatur : deinde cupi^ 
ditas posteaquam concepii parit peccatum. Nee inscite 3ane 
poetaille hoc idem expressit: [Ov. Fast. iii. 21.] 

Mars videt banc, visamque cupit, potiturque cupita." 

Of the ancient fathers, nine are either cited or referred to ; of 
modern divines, seventeen. 

With regard to the translation, we think we are fully author- 
ised in saying that it is elaborately and minutely correct, to a 
degree which few translators consider* it necessary to attain ; 
that its style is clear ; and that, although the desire of preserving 
as much as possible the order of the original sentence, (which is 
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generally the best), has led to the frequent use of periphrases, 
nothing has been added to the sense of the original. How far 
it has preserved the force or the ease of the original, is another 
question, and one which we leave our readers to determine. As 
a specimen, we give part of one of our former extracts on the 
sleep of the soul. 

The fourth text is Philipp. i. 23. having a desire to depart (cupien» 
dissolvi, having a desire for dissolution) and to be with Christ, Bat, to say 
nothing of the uncertain and disputed sense of theword»y«^i/0-a(,\rbich 
signifies anything rather than dissolution, it may be answered, that 
although Paul desired to obtain immediate possession of heavenly per- 
fection and glory, in like manner as every one is desirous of attaining 
as soon as possible to that, whatever it may be, which he regards as the 
ultimate object of his being, it by no means follows that, when the soul 
of each individual leaves the body, itis received immediately either into 
heaven or hell . For he had a desire to he with Christ ; that is, at his appear- 
ing, which all the believers hoped and expected was then at hand, in the 
same manner one who is going on a voyage desires to set sail and to 
arrive at the destined port, (such is the order in which his wishes arrange 
themselves) omitting all notice of the intermediate passage. If, how- 
ever, it be true that there is no time without motion, which Aristotle 
illustrates by the example of those who were fabled to have slept in the 
temple of the heroes, and who, on awaking, imagined that the moment 
in which they awoke bad succeeded without an interval to that in 
which they fell asleep ; bow much more must intervening time be anni- 
hilated to the departed, so that to them to die and to be with Cbri&t 
will seem to take place at the same moment ? Christ himself^bewever, 
expressly indicates the time at which we shall be with him ; John xiv. 
3. if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again and receive you 
unto myself; that where J am, there ye may be also. pp. 289, 290. 

The notes which accompany the translation, are confined 
chiefly to the illustration of particular passages by citations from 
Milton's other works, prose as well as poetical. These parallels 
are numerous and well-chosen, and are highly interesting, as 
showing the unity of sentiment and expression throughout his 
various writings, and as exhibiting, in the form of simple opinion 
or unadorned statement, miich of the matter which elsewhere 
presents itself to us invested with the splendors of poetry, or 
colored by the passions of the time. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

On Judges cb. xii. and xv\*, and Joshua cli. xt. 



Ik Judges ch. xii. 6. we have a circumstance recorded of s 
▼ery extraordinary nature* It is there said« " Say now Shib- 
boleth, and he said, Sibbokth, for he could not frame to 
pronounce it aright/' This passage has not escaped from 
the remarks of skepticks, who have endeavored to show the 
absurdity of supposing that a whole tribe, even the twelfth 
part of the nation, could not pronounce the woid Shibboleth ; 
but instead thereof, said Sibboleth. I acknowlege it doea 
appear a little strange ; nor have I met with any commentator 
who has accounted for this defect in the pronunciation of the 
same word by the same people — residing among, apd also 
having constant communication with each other — speaking tbe^. 
same language — professing the same religion — meeting in the 
same tabernacles— performing the same ifites and cerem^nie^ 
— and having the same manners, usages and customs among; 
them. If, however, we attend to the history, we may find a 
reason for this singularity in this tribe. It will be remembered 
that Joseph resided in Egypt, and married a native Egyptian, by 
whom he had Ephraim, the head, or father of the Ephraim-* 
ites, and that on account of his having been brought up in his, 
native land, with the vernacular pronunciation of the people of 
Egypt, who pronouncing the Hebrew letter W shin, sh, with the 

Coptic pronunciation, as C sima — VQ scei — O scima, they 
could not pronounce the letter ttf shin, i. e. sh : therefore all 
thie Ephraimites having received their pronunciation in infancy 
from their progenitors the Egyptians, could not frame to pro- 
nounce the letter t^ shin, as sA, in J17IltCf shibboleth, but J17^D 
iibboleth, with a D samech, or the s. 

But it may be asked, why did not the other tribes who were 
in Egypt after Joseph pronounce the tt^ shin, as a D samech, or 
s, as the tribe of Ephraim did I In answer, it must be recollected, 
that Ephraim was the son of a native Egyptian, and naturally 
acquired the pronunciation of the letter & shin* in infancy, as a 
D samech, or s, when the oral muscles were pliant and forma-* 
tive ; but when the Hebrews went into Egypt before the death 
of Joseph, their pronunciation was perfectly Hebrew, as they 
had received the pronunciation of the letter from the Chaldeans, 
by Abraham, who came into the land of Canaan from Ur of the 
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CbaMees. This defQctrin.tbe proiilMlcifiitkifn of the felt^itf M^f 
as sh, wss tberefpce ^pqfiQHijPKi^Usd . to the. 4e9c«nda.i>t8 of 
£phraiin, who Uviqg iitudsniarrj^ingin th^c own.trilbe only* the 
pronunciaUon of the loiter U^jhin, as a D s^mfichi.oKJ^fyt^^ of 
necessity retained in that tribe at the tiine of ihe/Jiiidgeis^ bjr 
which ail the JEphraiinites mho ajtteoipted to cross the Jdrdali . 
were detected. ....... t ; 

Bi|t Qome Qd^y suppose that the Egyptians did pronotinos 
the letter Kf shin, as ^, because the letter D samech, is not. used 
in the passages where the conversatipn is between : Moseai 
ai)d the Egyptians: but this argument would be of no focce, 
as those conversations between Moses and the > Egyptians were 
written by the sacred writer agreeably to the Hebrew. i 

Judge$y\v\. 19* It has been a subject of much enquiry, how it 
could be that the strength of Samson was inset?en locks^ of his hair. 
Objectors have said, ^' Why not in one lock i \vhy in his hair.f 
why not in some other part of his body ?" We may with eqqal.pror 
priety ask, '' Why at this day is one person stronger in one part of 
the body than another person i or why is one person stilonger 
than another ?" The obvious intention of the sacred writers was 
to convince man that the Creator was to be had in everjasting 
remembrance; that in him they live, and move, and Jiave iheir 
being ; consequently that all knowledge, and aU power, are the 
exclusive gifts of the Omniscient agd Omnipotent Jb!* 
HOVAH. And we shall find that if Samson had acted in con- 
formity with the divine information he had receiyed, the great * 
power by which he performed such things as were not in: the 
povver of other men, would not have been withheld frpm him* 

It has hitherto been supposed that the great power which is 
recorded concerning Samson lay in the hair of his h^ad ! A little 
reflection would have convinced all commentators, who have 
said any thing on the subject, and will convince the reader that 
the strength attributed to Samson was not in his hair. 

Let the reader consider for a moment how he is lost in the 
labyrintli of confusion and uncertainty^ by supposing that the 
.strength attributed to Samson lay in the hair of his head ! ..His 
hair must have been growing from a child to the time. that ikt 
spirit of God began to move him in the camp of Dan, ch- ziiL 
25: — his hair must have been in the same state from that period 
to the slaying of the lion, which he rent as. a. kid, when he 
roared against him, ch. xiv. 5 — to his. slaying the, men of Ask- 
kelon, ver. 19— to his slaying the Fhilistines mth, {$ great 
slaughter, ch« xv. 8<^to the time of hb breaking the cor£.like 
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Jhs^tlMl fl^tSfing a thMioftd mM, ten 14, 15-^ta his ctff ry«ng 
away the g0te» of the city^ ch^ xtL S. Thu^, the hair of his 
betdjiMfst ha¥6 been growing' tit all these periods of his Mfe, 
UH-folUdf or un-^cut; it nnist have been ready on all occasionft, 
at all times, if bis strength had been in the hair of his head. So 
that during the time he judged Israel, which was twenty years^ 
the hair of his head must have been continually increasing; 
olbcnrwisei every time be had it cut, or polled, he would have 
losl'bis strength, and could not have been ready at ^1 titnes to 
perform audi astonishing things as are recorded concerning 
bim. 1 shall therefore take the obvious sense of the narrative^ 
even at it stands in the common version, and show from it that 
DO such thing can possibly be understood^ as that the strength 
of Samson lay in the hair of his head. 

The first notice we have of Samson in a way superior to 
other mentis id Jud. xiii. 23, where we are clearly informed 
us to the Origin of power apparently exercised by him; it is 
f^idf> And the spirit of the Lord began to move him at times, in 
thi camp of Dan. This is sufficient to show, that the strength 
by which Samson was influenced was from the operation of the 
'Spirit of God by the hand of Samson, and not by any inherent 
atrenglh in him* 

When he slew the lion, it is said, Jnd the spirit of the Lord 
tame mightily upon him, and he rent him, cL xiv, 6. When 
be emote the itoen of Ashkeloti, we read, And the spirit of the 
Lord came upon him, ven 19* When he smote the Philistine^, 
it is said, And the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him, 
Mid he slew & thousand men. Hence it is certain that it was not 
the superior strength that was iii Samson above other men^ but 
that it was the strength that was manifested at those times by 
ih^ spirit of God operating by the exertion of Samson. 

All the commands of God were to be obeyed, and on the 
ttround of this obedience all his promises are conditional. The 
Kazarites were commanded to be set apart for a particular 
service, consecrated : the command to them was, that they 
should not poll the head ; and the distinguishing mark of the 
Niizatite was, that he was to have bis hair in seven locks, which 
was to be a sign of his obedience to the commands concerning 
the Nazarites. So long as he observed the commands, and 
showed his obedience by preserving the mark of the Nazarite- 
sbip, God was with him, and sent forth his power to overthrow 
the idolaters, and to prepare the way for the deliverance of 
Israel ; for in all the mighty acts recorded as done by him, it is 
expressly said. The spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him; 
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apd without ihU, nothing is mentioned of an extraordinary 
nature aa done by him^ any more than of another roan. But 
he violated the commands— joined in aflSnity with the idolaters 
— and at length gave up his Nazariteship, his l^irthright, and 
thus he strengthened the enemies of Israel by his countepapciqg 
idolatry instead of the true worship of God. 

Having shown that the actions of so extraordinary ^ n^iture^ 
so far surpassing the power of man, were not done by any, 
strength in the hair of Samson^ nor by any power inherent in 
hini^ 1 shall proceed to show the sense in which the sacred^ 
writers understood and applied such passages in those ancient 
times/ by the reciprocal adaptation of one t^ing to anptber, 
or of things in nature to the passions^ propensities, and affec- 
tions in man. 

The reader must remember that under the representative 
dispensation, by which is understood the typea and figures, aa 
representing the coming of the Messiah, a state which included 
the period from the fall of man to the advent Of the Messifib, 
every thing done in divine worship was representative^ and was 
understood in the ancient style ot Scripture, as a type or figure 
of things which were to take place under the reign of the 
Messiah. For a proof of this, the reader is referred to the 
following passages : — Jer. i. II, Jeremiah, what seest thou? and 
I said, I see a rod of an almond tr^e. Then said the Lord 
unto me. Thou hast well seen, for I will hasten my word tq 
perform it. This passage contains a declaration that God 
would judge the nation for their idolatry in offering incense to 
the idol, and worshipping the work of their hands. And as the 
almond tree is the first that puts forth its leaves and fruit in the 
land of Canaan^ so it signified that the judgment for such 
iniquity was to take place speedily— For 1 mil hasten my word 
to perform it : Lev. iii. 2, The priest shall lay his hand upon 
the hfiad of the offering, and sprinkle the blood around the 
^Itar ; by which they understood, that as the animal life is in 
the blood, so the sensual appetites which constitute the sensuajt 
man, when suffered to descend into inordinate propensities, 
must be, brought into that divine order which God established 
at the beginnings by the conquest of the heart; as the b)ood of 
the sacrifice ^'as poured at the bottom of the altar of the burnt* 
offering, ver. 1, the altar under the representative dispensation, 
where the sacrifice was offered daily, ch. vi. 9>, plainly meaning 
the heart under the reign of the Messiah, when die passions and 
affeqtioAS r were to be kept in subjection daily, but without 
sacrifice, without rite, without ceremony ; as the fire of thie 
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altar #afl never to go oot^ so they onderstobd that tbe porified 
irflfeetions were to bum on the altar of the heart contmiHiHy. 

The priest was to take the blood of tbe sin-offerings and 
with bis finger put it on the horns of the altar. Lev. iv. SO, by 
which the people knew, that in tbe government of the animal 
life of the sensual passions, they acquired strength daily, till a 
virtuous life became habitual ; horns in tbe figurative language 
of Scripture signifying 5^reii^A; as in the horns the strength 
of the animal consists. So in 2 Sam. xxii. 3 — Psa. zviii. 2, 
the horn of my salvation — ^Ixxxix. 17, In thy favor my horn 
s^ll be exalted. 

Ch. viii. 10, 1 1, 12, He took the oil and he anointed thetaber^' 
nacle, and he sprinkled thereof upon the altar seven times. 
The oil of the eastern olive, on account of its excellence and 
utility, being compared to the gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit, signified to them the uprightness of life required in those 
who were true worshippers according to his appointment. 

Ch. xfv. 16, 17, The oil was to be sprinkled seven times, and 
put upon the tip of the right ear ; which signified to them, 
that as the number seven always signified a plenary state of 
perfection, and the ear, obedience, they were to yield perfect 
obedience to the commands of God in heart and life. That the 
number seven has this signification, see — as, seven spirits be- 
fore the throne-^seven lamps, which are the seven spirits of 
God'-^purify seven days — seven priests shall bear the ark — 
seven bullocks, and seven rams — compassed the city seven times, 
-^wept before him the seven days— ^mystery of the set)en stars 
— -shall be seven eyes — seven thunders uttered their voices. That 
ear means obedience, see Exod. xxi. 6, his master shall bore 
his ear through with an awl, and he shall serve him for ever — 
obedient ear, Prov. xxv. 12. 

So in Uie passage under consideration, Samson was the 
judge of Israel, and in his official character represented the 
perfections of justice, truth, goodness, and obedience, which 
were required in all the professors under the representative dis- 
pensation mith sacrifice,' VLiid under the reign of the Messiah 
without sacrifice. And therefore the hair of Samson, according 
to the customary meaning of the number seven, (as observed by 
tbe Nazarites) was divided into seven locks, ch. xvi. 19- But 
it should be remembered, that jt is njot said in any part of 

THE WHOLE NARRATIVE, that the STRENGTH OF SaMSON 

LAY IN THE HAIR OF HIS HEAD. But, as observed, when 
he had by his departure from the divine commands^ thrown off 
the significant external mark of the Nazarite, and by this had 
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sanctkHied the idolatry of the Philistines, in apparently denying 
the faith ^ the Nazaritet, in ihe fulfilment of the. ancient prO" 
raise of the cpming; of- the Messiah, to ahoUsh.idolatry;. the 
spirit of God departed from him; he had then no power to 
deliver himself ; nor was any power manifested by him till be 
had repented, andhadragiun declaced. his Nazariteship, alMl 
obeyed the coa»fnan4 QfjQpd.bji^ conforming in the external to 
the law of thit. order in allowing; the hair to. grow. Then the 
spirit. of God came n^ightily upon him, and as a proof of the 
sincerity of his repentance, he said. Let me die with the PhiHh- 
tines* 

Hence it is evident that the strength of Samson was 
not in the hair of his head ; but that these nVes, ceremameSf 
and tokens, were . strictly to be observed as types accord- 
ing to the most ancient and significant mode of expression, 
by adapting the properties of things in. nature to signify si* 
milar properties, propensities,, and affections of the, mind, a 
science in nature, well understood by those greatest masters 
in natural philosophy tp the time of the patriarch Noah, and by 
him handed down to tlie second order of patriarchs to the time 
of the Egyptians^ Chaldeans, ; and Hebrews, as appears frovn 
the ancient part of the Scripture. • j . 

20. I will go out as at other times before, and shake myself. 
A translation more inconsistent with the original text could not 
have been given. There N/vas no possibility of gaining bis for- 
mer strength by going out and shaking himself: we never read 
of his going out as at other times, and getting his. strength by 
shaking himself: therefore the narrative does not sanction thb 
translation. Beside, the expression is undignified, unworthy of 
a place in the sacred volume, and altogether unintelligible ; for 
we cannot understand what is meant by Samson's going out as 
at time after time before, and shaking himself ^ 

The learned and intelligent reader will see that there was no 
necessity for the word ie/br< ;, for if he intended to go out as 
at time after time, it has an evident reference; to time past ; and 
consequently the vford before /is not necessary; there is no 
authority for it : the Hebrew is correct. 

The verb Hfil^ inaagneer, is rendered, and shake tmfself 
It means, to be excited, raised up, amrnated by the spirit of 
God, to be inspired, ch. xv. )4-^Zach. ii. 13,. The Lord is 
raised up out of Ids holy habitation ; excited to vigorous exer- 
tion. See also Exod. xi^v. £7 — Psa. cix. 23. The clause 
truly reads,. J.o'i// ^ forth as at time after, time, for I shall be 
.inspired: that is, when the spirit of the Lord came mightily 
Mponhim, as it is expresfly said, ch. xy. 14,ythen he was m- 
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9pktd in a wonderful «»«iiiier. It tben agreed with tbe'h^t 

-ckusB) wbkh vay^, ^d he knew hot that the Lofd had depart-- 

wdfrom him. Another error has been tnadeiti the compound 

*m9tAyhSfOfne€gnaala^ilke last word in the following clause^ 

n^hicfa 19 rendered jfrom Amtti ; it is composed of Ibe prepositioh 

*0'9Rei»> from 19 gnal^ before^ aftd the pronoun 1 vau; Aim. 

* Heb* Frwn before him^ This refers to the ondfer of the divirte 
'CdmaNhnication which was given frbiA above the eherubim, 

while the 'en(]uirer was before the altar. Therefore' in conse^ 
qaence of Saanson's having joined affinity with the idolater^/ 
God had departed from before him, but he knew it not. For 
having thus countenanced idolatry, he could not enquire in the 
usual ^'ay by die officiating minister^ a^d therefore he knew not 
that all divitle communication by die cherubim had departed 
FROM before him. ' The whole latter part of this verse truly 
reads^ I will go forth a$ at time after time, for 1 shall be in- 

-spired : but he knew not that Jehovah had departed from be- 

fore him. This translation shows alA>, that that very extraor- 
tiiilary degree of familiarity^ which in the common version 
represents the Infinite Spirit of the great Creator as dwelling in 

'finite and imperfect ereatures, ft tiot countenanced in the He- 
brew Scripture, the pure word of 66d. Such a presumptuotfs 
Motion has had its origiu from the translator^' not rendering 

"aocumtely ff^m the Hebrew* 

Heiice ignorant fanatics^ filled with spiritual pride, iu every 

'Chriattan age have ealled themselves prophets: haVe not 
iilifshed to declare that they had arrived at sm/^^ss per^eefioi^, 
inspired writing and speaking by the dictation of unerring 

• Wisdom, and thus have impiously set themselves up as pos- 
sessing in themselves the infinite Spirit of the Eternal Jeho- 
vah. ' 

21. j/nd he did grind in the prison-^kouse. There are three 
•rrtira in the translation of this short clause. The word ITHD 
toeheen, is reitdered, hedid grikd: there is no autlidrity for 
the word did: ]n^ tocheen, is not the infinitive, but benom, 
the participle active; add CTHiDMrT il*'33 bebeeth haaeasirim, 
rendered, in the prison-^kouse, reads, in the house of the prison^ 
trs. The clause reads> arid he was grinding in the house of 
the prisoners* 

«3. Gathered them together: Tlie Verb HSO^i nesphou, is 
thus improperly translated : it is not in the Hithpael, but in the 
Niphal conjugation, and should be rendered, tafere assembled. 

ib Dagon. Hebj Befhfe Dagon. Dagon was a term 
given by the pretetided pbilosppheri iyf that day to the produc- 
tive powers of nature, indepetident bf the formative' and sup- 
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]MtUig'«fflox hom Giod. it mm applied to huMkfithmaA eormi 
from their abundant AruilfuiBMa 9 and ^tliareCcMPe .tiMaidol ^a» 
made Jto lepreaeot fnan atad Ji$h ; inani who byhii .industry 
was the giver of corn/wui vtbe low^r parts lepcctentcd ft JiA^ as 
bekig ifae most fruitful of) «iiy. thing bmajg.liGB«. From. 1 Siop. 
T. 4, w^i«arOithatlhe;up^Mir/part of likis image vepretoitad<« 
man^-fifid the'lower|]aiit4S''Oalled die simn^u of Dugan, whidk 
from liie wordnm dagmk, imeann, a Jid^. SmuhotmAitikiA 
Pbilo Biibltue says, Amrfmi 9g wrtr'anw^p Ik^on ihe* eomngi* 

^. fViieh tkw many ofus,^ Hth^,Andfmhoin»Uiplied our 

fi^. AUrty. Heb. Sport, 

That he. may make m tport. Udb.^ And. he Akail ifort ie^ 
fore us. 

^ And he made .them sport. Hth* And Me ^r^iis their 
presence. , . 

^ And they set. him betweess the pillars^ The verbjITCUM 
vagneamidou, reisdared^ and they sei, is . in the iliphil 
tftou. . Heb. And they caused h$m to stand. . 

fiS, 'Suffer >tne. Heb. Suffer me^. to ttsU^ .TheiWQr4j' 
ionicAaA^^^ores^y is not Iraneiated. 
. TJioi I may fed thepillaars. The word ^SffDVl 
isintibe Hiphii conjugatioi^. Heb. And cause me to fai^ the 
piUarS, SaiQSon desirod the jeuth to* bt liim rest ; frooi nvfaieli 
^we learn that the lords bad cauaed him to do jKMne feat^ befe«e 
them. He reifaeated to.ibe. led 4o the two^ main. jpiUass on 
iwhidi the temple of Jli^o& «tood.; iram whaeh .weibfan tl^t 
he had often well examined ihe^onsUmction of at.: And^uow^ 
after instiltiog himi after they-had psaiaed Dagoii for idfrffevering 
liim into their handy and thus blaspheming the iGed of Isijiel, 
be ielt the power of the -living God come upon thimyaodbe 
contemplated the destruction of the (teidple. 

9r7. TheU. beheld while Samson made. ^aort» Heh^-Thespi^ 
taJtore when Samson sported^ 

SS. O I^^d God. Heb. O Lord Jehosoah. 1 have beCio«e 
observed that where the woid nVP Jehovah, occuss, theJbrans- 
lators have followed the custom of .tbe<Greek Iraoslalors, who 
Mve umforibly rendered Jt by jKjei^m;^ Lord.; thus, adopting the 
^Botioo of some wbimsical Jems, who have abaurjdjy auppaead 
.'thttt'tfae word TTW Jehovah, was more to be. reyeReoited than 
jtbe word Dt6m ElohyimyGod. 1 have also asked, if it) were 
•not to be read, why was it written'? .AlLitbe.patriiiicha and 
prcpbets prociousiced . it and : wmte it ; and we* stirely / icaanot tear 
in following their example. To lomit .proiKOUiiciiig itb4 great 
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^OM fTft.Jehaoah, is in effect iknying ibe priitiarjK.altiibsles 
oi* Cibd which arei exfvreited in thftt naiM* f > 

: 120^ A»d Sammm. laid JtobL . JBeb. S^ SanuM smxeti. 
' . Middk piUar$^ Heb. CmUrt fUUr^ 

When we contemplate this last acene in the life^ of SanaMi, 
we are led to notice fo«r things which appear to have biougbt 
aboiit bis death, and the deliverance of Israel ; viz. His wife, 
had been foreibly taken from him and given to aaother--4he 
bqpdage of .tlie H^b^ews, who were oppressed by tbc^ Philis* 
tines — the loss of his ejes — and his being brought to the tem- " 
pie to h^r the impious praises .of the idol Digon, instead of 
the praises of the living God. The Philistine lords assemlleJ 
the people ; they offered a great sacrifice to their idol, and said, 
■Our god hath diliverid Samson dur enemy inio our hand — call 
for Samson that he may make us sport; and the judge o£ Israel 
was brought forth '40 hear, the .madness of ' the .peopb . who 
offered sacrifices and praises to an image, believing .that the 
idead.lump had ' delirered Samson inlo* their blind : such is the 
)Ki|[^)apia&|uakioh of religious bigoifcrys in all ages. But by the 
divue ordination evil is always. permitted to. peniahitself. ■ Let 
{Ke serious ^esider figure « to bimseif 'the great Jovdsx>f an idola- 
trous nation assembled before their idol, and tO) worship tY for 
ibeir' supposed. deliverance^-^the judge of Istael (who'had been 
the great advocate for ihe worship of the true God) stimding 
Jbetween the two (Mllap, which supported the temple of .Dagon 
«—ihe great distress of the Hebrews who groaned under the 
^ke of those oppressors,' who at their pleasure seized, their 
fNToperty, and put them to death — the afflicting state^ of Sansson 
r^the insult offered to God by the great - sacrifice to their idol 
in theEl^oint form of man axkd^fiihr-r^nd lastly^ the blasphemoiis 
impiety of their praises, when tbey said. Our god hath deiiver^ 
JSamaou our enefny into our hand — and he will have, a lively 
sense of the justice of God, and o( the: educere repentaiKe of 
•Saijsson.whfen he made his last prayer to God, O Lord God, 

R£MBMBER ME, 1 PRAY THEE, AND STRENGTHEN ME^nI 

19«AY T.h'e«> ONI.T this ONCE* He' B.OW£Ds HIBiSttLP 

WITH ALX. HIS MIGHT, t«H& HOUSE FELL, and he WaS 

^crushed in the mighty ruin. ^ 

Thus we find that the acc4>mmodatittg spiritof the Hebrews, 
iaetii^ in opposition ^to- the express commaod'of Grod| necessa-> 
4riiyi brought on them Ikll 4;be evils they experienced! . They, were 
4X>aiiiianded to root'oot tbeidolatry/ qf. the. surrounding nations ; 
^but that they nught-et^oy ihesame indulgenoes^iajsettsual plea* 
eures aswere^albwed emong the idolaters, tliey Jfot only pers» 
4nit{|?dihe|ii>to worship. their idols, but they> formed connections 
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wilh tkem, whidi was contrary to the divine conuiiand ;[ and 
finally by suchcannectieil they frequently became idolaters^ and 
were beM in subjeciioD under their inveterate bigoted enemies ; 
so that in 370 years, the period fmjn Moses to the death of 
Sewuel, they were in bondage under the different nations 156 

yenca. 

'. . .' 

Joihua^ xi. 2Q. Fvt,iim0$ of the Lord to harden their hearts 
It is not in the power of imiguage to represent the Divine Being, 
in a more unjust and cruel light, than is done in this verse in the 
commiDn translations,. I'he things recorded in this verse, in the 
common version, are opposed to the purity of the laws and precepts 
<^Abe Scriptures, and to femoral justice 6fGod1. God is.cbarged 
,wil)i having hardened the hctarts of the people of C^maan, that 
he. m^bt destroy them* . But when we findihajt certain words 
have b(^' mistaken in sense by the translators, and a directly 
contrary meaning givai to them, it is surprising that they have 
been permitted to remain in tlieir present state. 

Such passages have been, and are, often introduced by oh- 
jectors, to show that the Scriptures impeach the moral justice 
of God ; and it must be allowed that there is sufficient ground 
in the qommon translation for objection. Such objectors say': 
*' if it were of the Lord to harden their hearts, that ihejf 
ihouldcome against Israel in battle^ that he might destroy them 
utterly, these people were not to blame in fighting against 
Israel. And how does it appear tliat the moral justice of God 
is. unimpeachable^ when these people were impelled by the 
ifresisiible power of God to fight Israpl, in order that he might 
destroy them?" Such are the questions asked by thin (fesicrip- 
tionof men, wUch are easily answered by a true transition of 
the passage.- Some reasoners^ indeed^ hav^e attempted to justify 
this proceeding on the ground of the sovereignty of God ; but 
are we to suppose that the sacred Scriptures, which were given 
to teach morality, hold out a conduct on the part of God which 
WQuM be disgraceful to man i We do not find in any part of 
.Scripture that the sovereignty of God is ever in opposition to 
moral justice, . Such reasoners would have done well if they 
had attended to the original, where we find nothing of this na- 
ture recorded by the sacred writers. 

This serious error has arisen principally from the wrong 
translation of the word p?n^ lechazeek, i. e« toharden. This 
word is not the proper word for harden : beside, it has different 
modes of expcession, in conformity with ,the idea conveyed by 
the writer. The radical meaning is, to prevail, and is applied 
to a prevailing power in all the Scripture ; as, to the pQV^K of 
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Godj Prov. xxiii. 1 1 .-^to famine^ Gen. rii. 37. — ^ sickness; 
1 Kings xvii. 17. — "to strengthen, Isa.- xm. £1^— -/o repair, 
fi Kings xii. 12. — ^fo amend, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 10.— ft) encourage, 
% Chron. xxxi. 4< — ^Deut. iii. ^8.— *£ Sam. xi. 25« 

Another error is made in the translation of the compouiid 
M'ord /)KD iTiee^A, viz. D mem^ which is rendered in the com- 
mon version yroiw, i. e. from the Lord, Thus making God 
the sole cause of hardenmg the hearts of the peepie that they 
should come against Israel in bdtile, that he might destroy them 
utterly. This prefix D mem, instead of being rendered bj 
froth, shotild be rendered by even, as it is in Jid. xi. 36. — ch; 
xvii. 8. 

Tbe «word flM eeth, is not translated : it should be translated 
as in Gen: xxx. 29, 33. — Deut. i. 27. — ^Josh. Sixii. 19^ — Jer. 
xxxviii. 5, — ^^1 Kings xxi. 13^ against. Thus this compo^Dd 
word is to be translated like the compound word 73D mikol, 
against dny. Lev. iv. 2. The clause reads — Surely it was to 
strengthen their heart, even against Jehovah. Hence, by the 
^rue translation, we find that they fought against the Hebrews 
in defence of their idolatrous worship. 

This kmd of religious pagan sanction to shed blood has been 
frequently resorted to in all Ohristian ages^ by both the con- 
tending armies ; among the Turks and pagan nations at this 
day^ they are taught by their priests to believe that all who fall 
in the field of battle go immediately to paradise, in order to 
'inspire the men with tbe greater courage. 

That they should come against Israel m battle. There are 
four errors made in the translation of this > clause. The word 
rttOp7 likrath, is rendered, that they should come : it is not 
•the third person plural: there is no> subjttnctive- mood in the 
language : therefore the words they should are improper. 
Likrath does not embrace the meaning of the word come. The 
primary meaning of /lK*lp7 likrath, is, to call, and its secondaiy 
meaning, which is the proper meaning here, is, to meet, in con- 
sequedce of callings or challenging. The true sense of this 
word, as applied by the sacred writer, is the same as the trans- 
lators have rendered it in 1 Sam. xxi. 1, at the meeting. The 
clause reads — Surely it was for Jehovah to prevail over their 
heart, on meeting in battle against Israel, 

Hence it is evident, from the original Hebrew text, that tbe 
sacred writer does not say that God hardened the hearts of those 
mighty armies to engage in the battle, in order that he might 
destroy them utterly, as it is declared in the vul^af versioBd^ 
which represent God as forcing them to act by his irresistible 
-power that they might be desti*oyed: thus fepresenting tbe 
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God of all mercy as the most cruel and merciless of tyrants, 
and, in fact, clearing' those idolatrous hosts from all blame 
whatever; because, if they were impelled by the irresistible 
power of God to fight against Israel, they were necessarily doing 
the will of God, and therefore they were not blameable. I say, 
so far was the sacred writer from stating that God hardened the 
hearts of those numerous hosts to engage in the battle against 
Israel, in order that he might destroy them, th.at he 4»y&i the 
deliverance from their enemies was so great a deliveranpe> that 
it was God only, who could prevail over their heart when meet- 
ing in battle against Israel, 

That he might utterly destroy them. See Deut. vii. 

And that they might have no favor. As the whole sum and 
substance of what the Hebrews were commanded to do to the 
inhabitants of Canaan is declared positively in the viith chapter 
of Deutefonomy, ver. 5, But thus shall ye deal with th^th^ ye 
shall d^st^oy their altars^ and break down their images, and eui 
down their groves, and burn their graven images with Jires.zvtA 
after it has been improperly said in the 2d verse of the same 
chapter, that they were to destroy them utterly, yet it is said in 
the very following verse. Neither shalt thou make marriages 
with them, which could not have been the case if all the people 
were to be utterly destroyed : I say, as all these things prove 
that the command was to destroy every thing appertaining to 
idolatrous worship, particularly specified in the 5th verse, and 
where it is as clearly stated in the 3d verse that the people of 
Canaan were not to be destroyed ; it is undeniably evident, 
that the command was for the total destruction of idolatry, and 
that there was to be no favor shown to them, so as to allow 
them to worship idols. Therefore referring to the conquest of 
the nations, which the sacred writer proceeds to enum^ate in 
the following chapter, it being a circumstance surpassing all 
human possibility, he attributes the praise to God, saying. 
Surely it was for Jehovah to prevail over their heart, whem 
meetins in battle against Isra^h 

J. BELLAMY. 
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No. XII. — {Continued from No. LXT."] 



-collecting toys 



And triflf s for choice matterSy worth a sponge ; 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 

Paradue Regaitud^ iv. 325. 

1. ViRG. AUn. iii. 162. 

Non haec tibi littora suasit 

Deliusy aut Cretae jussit considere Apollo. 
In some editions, these words are printed with a comma after 
" considere/' in others as above ; both punctuations bcfing intend- 
ed to convey the same meaning : ** Non h. 1. 1. suasit Delius 
Apollo, aat C.j. considere."' Is it certain, however, that this 
was Virgil's construction r or may he not have intended '* Dt;- 
litis " and *^ Apollo " as two independent substantives, with each 
its proper verb i '^ Non h. 1. 1. suasit Delius, aut Apollo j. C 
considere.'' It is not uncommon with Virgil to predicate a 
thing in one line, and repeat it, or something very like it, in the 
line following, with a variation in words and names, llius in 
the same book, v. 628. 

Haud impune quideni ; nee talia passus Ulysses, 

Oblitusve sui est Ithacm ducrimine tanto. 
Or within the compass of one line : as iv. 274. 

Ascanium surgentem, et spes heredis luli 

Re$pice.' 
We quote these two passages as more peculiarly resembling the 
one before us, in the repeated mention of the same person under 
a different appellation. Again, iv. 222. 

Tum sic Mercurium alloquitur, ac talia fatur. 
And in the line, which he is said to have completed extempore, 
in the moment of recital : vi. 165. 

j9Bre ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantu : 
a story which, if true, happily illiistrates our present observation, 
as it shows that this mode of filling up an imperfect line was 
familiar and obvious to him.* 



' Thus also in the words which follow : 

cui regnum Italise Romanaque ttlbu 

Debentur. 
So far as the mere meaning is concerned, the two lines might as well 
have been compressed into one : 

Respice surgeatem Ascauium, cui Romula regna 
Debentur. 
* The same usage occurs in the later R«man poets, though perhaps 
more sparingly. Claudian omits the conjunction. 
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The tatne species of repetition is frequent in the poems of 
Pope, and his followers^ where ** half the couplet hot reflects 
the other/' Thus in his translation of the celebrated passage, 
11. A. MS. ^H^ xa) xvavBi)(rt¥ vk ofpvc^t mm Kfovtow^ 4. t. K 
He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows^ 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod. 
The stamp of fate^ and sanction of the God: 
High heaven with trembling the dread symbol took. 
And alt Olympus to the centre shook.* 
The parallelisms of Hebrew poetry are of a somewhat simi- 
lar nature. In the passage of Virgil, however, the received 
construction affords a sufficiently convenient sense. 

2. The following arguments, adduced by a modem English wri- 
ter to prove that thePhaeacia of Homer, was no other than Pales- 
tine, and that Alcinoiis was Solomon, are at least amusing. 
1. Homer was familiar with the names of Sidon and Egypt; it 
would be strange therefore^ if, living in the time of Solomon, 
(as the writer supposes him to have lived) he made no mention 
of his glory. 2, The position of Corcyra is inconsistent with 
the course of Ulysses' voyage, as indicated by Homer. 3, 
'AXxhoos means strength of wisdom ; Solomon was strong in 
wisdom. 4. Solomon's gardens were famous ; so were Aid- 
nous's, Od. vii. 112. 5. Solomon commanded twelve tribes, 
each of which was under a separate chief, 1 Kings, 4; so Alci- 
nous, Od. viii. S90. 6. Solomon's throne was supported by 
goTden lions, 1 Kings, 10 ; so was Alciuous's by dogs of gold and 
silver. 7. Solomon's fleets were famous ; so were Alcinous's. 
8. Homer attributes a suspicious temper, and a dislike of foreign- 
ers^ to the Phsacians ; so did the Greeks and Romans to the 
Jews. 9* Neptune, on his return from Ethiopia to £gae, 
halted on the hills of the Solymi ; but the Solymi of Pamphylia 
are at a distance from the route in question ; therefore Judea 
must be intended. 



* '< Our translator amplifies his original, but has done full justice to the 
sublimity of this noble passage :^ such were Gilbert Wakefield's ideas 
of sublimity. Chapman here is exceedingly literal : 

He said, and his black eyebrowes bent; above his deatblesse head 
Th' arobrosian curies flow'd ; 'great heaven shook : 
(a singular rhythm, whence perhaps Milton, " his flowing hair In curls 
on either cheek ptay^d^) Virgil also, though he omits the circumstance 
of the waving hair, has fully preserved the sublime brevity of his origi* 
na] : << Annuity et totum outu tremefccii Olympum *^ (whence Pope'a 
" all Olympus.'') 
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3. fya [til rf KpiVf i)^i xar* aurni^ f^er' uXKr^^m arf/ttw' ftijSs Svsiy 

^^hucydides, i. 35. Miiton seems to have had thia construction in 
view. Apology for Saiectypnnuus^ vol. i. p. 222, ed. Symmons. 
'* Wherein of two purposes both honesty and both sincere, the 
one, perhaps, I shall not miss ; although 1 fail to gain belief with 
others of being such^ &c« I may yet not ffiil of success, &c/' 

4. Divitia; grandeis homini sunt, vivere parce 
JEquo anipio. Lucretius, v, 1\\7 

The words of St. Paul are very similar, I Tim. vi. 6. " God->. 

liness with contentment is great gain.'' Again, v. 1429- 
Ergo liomiinum genus incassum frustraque laborat 
Semper, et in cureis consumit inanihus aevum : 

the phraseology is that of Psalm xxxix. 6. '' Surely every mau 

walketh in a vain show, surely they are disquieted in vain." 

5. Buschke on Tibullus,iv.8, v. 8. (Arbitrio quoniam non sinis 
^sse meo ; al. Arbitrii — mei.) " Hlud vere mihi videor affirmare, 
Tibullum non scripsisse arbitrii, siquidem hoc unicum foret in 
his carminibus exemplum duplicis i in genitivo substantivi ex- 
euntis in ius vel ium," Perhaps, however, arbitrii may have 
been tolerated as an exception from the general rule, on account 
of the ambiguity which might otherwise result between arbitri 
ind arbitrilrom arbiter. 

6. Burman on Propertius i. 18, v. 11. (New Delph. £d. p. 
175,) .... 

Sic mihi te referas levis, ut non altera nostro 

Limine formosos intulit uUa pedes. 
'' Lenem Dorv. 2. In aliis^ lenis, quod metro adversatur, nisi 
interpretatio sit vocis levis^ pro leni et benigna, quo senc^ hie 
capiend. notaverat J. Dousa, et ita exponebat Dorv. in Misc. 
Obs.— vel distinguendum putabat Sic mihi te referas, levis;'* 
&c. Levis, however, can scarcely have this meaning. We sus- 
pect the true reading to be. 

Sic mihi te referas lenis, non altera &c. 
a mode of expression common in Propertius : thus 21, 5. 

Sic te servato possint gaudere parentes ; 
Haic soror Acca tuis sentiat e lacrymis. 

7. A correspondent in the Classical Journal, Vol. XXVII. p. 
55, &c. quotes, in connexion with Franklin's celebrated apologue 
of Abraham, the earlier versions of the same in Jeremy Taylor 
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and Sftdi. In an account of the controversies between St. Peter 
and Simon Magus^ contained in the apocryphal *^ Recogni- 
tiones" of Clemens Romanus^ the following very apposite passage 
occurs : 

** H»c aoten^-Petro dicente, Simon blaspfaemiis et maledictis 
agere ccepit, ut aeditione facta, perturbatis omnibus, argui non 
posset; et Petrus, quasi blaspheniise causa secedens^ victus 
videretur. Sed perstitit, et arguere eum vehementius coepit. 
Turn populus indignatus^-Simonem atrio ejectum extra januam 
domi pepulit ; eumque depulsum unus secutus est solus. Facto 
autem silentio, Petrus alloqui populum hoc modo coepit : Patien- 
ter, fratres, malos ferre debetis, scientes, qui Deus, cum possit 
eos excidere, patitur tamen durare usque ad prsestitutam diem, 
in qua de omnibus judicium fiet : quoniodo ergo nos non patie- 
mur, quos patitur Deus P cur autem non forti animo illatas ab 
eis toleramus injurias, cum suas ille, qui potest omnia, non 
ulciscatur ?" D. Clementis Opera, Torano interprete, Par. 1568, 
p. 45. This passage, (which we owe to a writer in ari old 
volume of the Gentleman's Magazine, who quotes it for the same 
purpose) is worthy of notice on its own account. 

8. A critic in Blackwood has found fault with the Greek version 
of Milton's exordium, in No. LXI. p. 193, as not Homeric; 
instancing the words ovr' wrsjiv — xX)]t(rjx«yoy, oZre X^yoiciv. 
ASyoKTi for prosBy he says, \9 not after the manner of Homer. 
This is true; but can the critic tell us what is Homer's word 
for prose i Our authority for the expression is necessarily de- 
rived from later times : koytotg xa) aodoig, Pind. otke (6$ ^oiijra) 
djxvigxao'iy — ovTBoig Xoyoyga^oi fuveflgcav, Thucjrd. i. 20. IIeg(rea)v 
bl X07101, Herod, i. 1. The verse wou)d be improved by trans- 
position : ovTt Xoyois rl wi§oi6e xexoL(r[ji,ivov, our eiris(r(nv, as in the 
original. On Ris general character of the translation, the reader^ 
who is acquainted with Homer, must judge. 
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INSTITUTES OF CHRISTIAN PERFEC- 
TION, of Macarius the Egyptian^ called the Great. 
Translated from the Greek, by Granville Penn, 
Esq. Grown 8vo. pp. xlvi, 230. London* 



Or the. writers who compose the literary world at present^ 
Mr* Penn id certainly one of the most enviable. His learning, 
in itself sufficient to earn a respectable name, has always been 
directed to benevolent purposes : his Primary Argument of the 
Iliad, throughout the soundest criticism, tends to enforce the 
iniTallibility of the Supreme Will ; and of his other works, it is 
impossible to name one which has not the real improvement of 
the reader for its design. It may be objected, that the Prophfi- 
cy of Ezekiel is too fanciful, and that the Christian's Survey is 
presented under a form little adapted for perusal : but the au- 
thor of the Bioscope can have little to apprehend for his general 
fame. 

. The volume before us is a translation of the Opuscula of 
Macarius. To render ancient literature accessible to those 
whose means and opportunities are unfavorable to the. attain- 
ment of it, is in itself so laudable an attempt, that even a failure 
might have been noticed with respect. We do not, however, 
mean to insinuate that such is the case. 

Macarius was bom in the province of Thebais, in the year 
SOI. He became, early in life, a pupil of Antpny, the founder 
of Monachism, whose character has been represented by differ- 
ent writers in opposite extremes. On the death of Athanasius 
in 373, and the consequent decline of his party, Macarius shared 
their persecution and recal. He died in Nitria, in the year 391. 
The eulogies heaped on bis works by the early Christians, 
are greatly exaggerated, but when their partial praises shall 
have been retrenched, enough will remain to consecrate his 
name. They consist of 1 . Homilies, first printed at Paris, in 
1559, by Morel, and translated into English by Haywood, 
who has omitted to prefix his name, and styles himself simply 
• a Presbyter of the Church of England/ 2. Opuscula, disco- 
.vered by Torres, a Jesuit, at Rome, in 1666, and consisting of 
seven books on Christianity, and a few apophthegms. Poissin 
published them in 1684, in his Thesaurus Poeticus, since w||ich 
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time they have been translated into German and Eoglish. 
The title of ' Institutes of Christian Perfection,^ was first given 
to them by the present Editor. 

The seveabooks. are entitled as follows: — 1 . 7repVf}u^«x^$ x^p- 
hlag (of keeping the heart) : 2. mp\ reXfi^nirD^ l¥ icye&iuiri (of 
perfection in spirit) : 3. ^egi vpocrtvp^ij^ (of prayer) : 4. 7s^» uirofnovi}^ 
xa) S<axf ((Tsco^ (of patience and discretion) : 5. 9>£pi v^w^-eaos rov 
whs (of eievation of.mind) : 6. wf^l AyaTijj (of love) : 7. wtpMXffw&f- 
gfo^ voo^ (of freedom of mind). 

We shall extract some passages which bear upon controverted 
texts, for the general excellence of the sentiments prevents 
our noticing particular beauties. 

. B. ii. c. 4. ^' The blessed Moses showed under a figure, that 
the soul ought not to .follow two. different inclinations — a good 
one and an evil one — but a good one only ; when he. commanded, 
not to cultivate two different qualities of fruit-^-a good one and 
an evil one — but only a good one. For he says, * Thou shall 
not sow thy vineyard with diverse seed, lest the fruit of 
thy seed which thou hast sown, and the fruit of thy vine- 
yard, BE DEFILED.' ' Aud again ; ' Thou shalt not plough 
with an ox and an ass together ;' that is, that virtue and 
wickedness must not act together, on the threshing-floor ofonr 
hearts, but virtue only. Again; ' Thou shalt not wear a gar- 
ment of diverse sort, as of woollen and linen together : : neither 
shall [a garment mingled of linen and woollen come upon thee. 
Thoii shalt not. sow thy field with mingled seed. Thou shalt 
not let thy cattle gender with a diverse kind.'^ By all which 
prohibitions it is spiritually signified, that gojod and evil ought 
not to be cultivated together in us, but that the fruits of good- 
ness only should be produced; and that our souls ought not to 
hold communion with two spirits, the Sfjirit of God, and the 
spirit of the world: wherefore it is said^ ' I hold strait all thy 
COMMANDMENTS, and all FALSE WAYS I Utterly abhor/"} 

Ibid. c. 15. '^ The whole object and effort of the adversary, 
therefore, is (as has been shown) to be able to distract:the mind 
from considering^ fearing, and loving God ; and to divert it by 
earthly snares and attractions, from those things which are really 
and substantially good, to others which are so only in appearance 
and pretence. Therefore he strives to spoil and deprave every 
good thing that a man wishes to do, by the intermixture of his 
own evil deeds of presumption, self-applause, discontent, and 
other such tilings; that the good designed may not.be done 
purely for the sake of God, or with an holy purpose. For it. is. 
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written, ttrnt ' Abel offered to God a>i&ciifice of the fi 
LINOS of his flock, and of the fat thereof;' and that Cain also 
' brought an offering of the fruit of the ground/ but not of 
the first fruits ;■ wherefore, * the Lord had respect unto Abel 
and to hi9 offerii^ ; but onto Cain, and his offering, He had 
not respect.' And from hence we ought to learn, tbit a risht 
thing nnay be done not rightly; for it may be done, either 
cardesilj or conteinptuoiisl j» or m some other way than with an 
intention towards God ; from whence it &lls out^ that it is not 
accepted by God." ' 

We shall now give some of Mr. Penn's incidental remarks 
on Scriptural passages. 

P. 22. Lttke xii«49» ** lam come to send afire upon the earth, 
and I would that it were already kindled,** Tlis, our readers 
will perceive, is a variation. ** All our copies (says Mr. Penn), 
printed and MS., read xai rl 6i?\M d 19&} ayjj^$i| ; Macarius reads,. 
xaiiiiiikti^a el ^11 a^f$i)i and hi» ai^gument shows, that this v:^ 
riation is not an error of transcription, but the reading he 
designed. In Horn, xxv.g, the Bodl. MS. reads, iiisXov el." 
We mfiy here reiuartr, that our translation of the common read- 
ing has, through the mutabilftf of language, ceased to express' 
the original — '* and what will /, if it be abready kindled V A 
note of ndnriration should fdllow at least.^ * 

P. 30. Psalm liiir 5, '' The Lord hath scattered the bone» 
of the men-pleasers."^^^* Our Bible version reads, ' God faatb* 
scattered the bones of him that encampeth asainst thee ;* our 
eommon-prayer version, ' God hath broken tne bones of him 
iSat beiiegeth thee J The Greek reads, as cited here by Maca- 
rius, •<rra Moeorapicxaiv ; and so also the Vulgate^ *\)S8W 
eorum qui homanibusplacent ;' and with these agree the Syriac and 
Ethiopic. The Ari|bic reads, ' ossa hypocritarum apud ho* 
mines.' The Hebrew text has DTT, which our translators have 
understood as from HSl, ta encamp, with the pronobn ^, thee^ 
suffixed. . The Greek, which the other versions follow, plainly 
reads BV], profanm^ hypocrita fuit ; ChvM. adulatus, blanditus 
est : which seems to reiuler the context more intelligible and 
consistent. And since it is so read in the Vulgate, we may- 
infer that Bin was the reading in the* Hebrew copy of St.. 
Jerom/'^-^-^-This note serves to show the value of Macarius in 
aseertaming the sense of some passages. 

Th<^e specimens of Mr. Penn's annotations may perhaps 
sufiice. At p. 114. he seems to have adopted the Hutchin- 
sonian etymology, as Mr. Faber has done in his ^ Treatise on 
the Operations cif the Holy Spirit.' On the whole, the executioa 
of this volume is creditable to its Editor, as a translator, divine, 
and bibliographer. 



NOTICE^ OF 

MAPIS^ and PLANS iUustraivoe of I^odotw, and 
ako MAPS and P'LANS illustrative ofThtAcy^Uk&^ 
8vo. Vmcent, Oxford. 



X HERB are two sorts of Atlases in use ; the oneydh^wQ up by. 
scholars or travellers ; the other^ compiled or copied from dieir 
labors. The collection before us partakes of the nature of 
both; it is chiejij 8fiiii^e)i.£eMft.fimttl^ Bacbi6 du Bocage, 
Rennell^ and Gail ; but forms an excellent geographical note- 
book for the student. Besides the general maps included in 
that portion o£ histQCji^, it^ ipctuc^s^; n|i|neroii9. pIlBS^ without 
which it is impossible to uQ!(fei«tai||d| those authors thoroughly. 
We allude particularly to the track of Darius Hystaspes in 
Scjthia^ the Siege of PlaiaBa^ tbe> Pass of Thermopylae, the 
battles in the Crissaean Gulf, &c. Similar illustrations of livy, 
Polybiusy and Xenophon, are announced, and a general ancient 
Atlas in octfivo is proo^isedj^ nQt ho^e^erappiareiitly^to io^jfCei't 
with- t|iese collections. 

We are gUtd o( thi^ opportunily^ to mpke 8ome..sug^tM)Q4 
as to ancient geog^raphy. To muUipIy n^apj^ of It^Iy^ Gneeqei 
aii\d Asia Minor, is useless ; but vie^rs of differ^ countrii^S) 
accprdtng to the ideas of the ancientS|^;vvo|iId^ impur opifiipnybiQ 
aervice^ble indeed. We meauj that sejpjEirate map3.oif,jme^wocld» 
according to the notion of Herodotus, f^tolemy, ands the coipi;; 
piler of Uie Chronicon Norimbergense^ in 1493, wopld. shpw ai 
a glance the progress, of geographical, kuqwlege-, A i|9^p acft 
cording to the ideas of the Hindoo^ to iju^gfi by Gotopdl Wilr 
ford's Egypt, would be .worth execujtiji^g.^. andouj^ of,. BriMWy 
according, to the Britons theipsely^^s, is absoUiteiiy jqeceMary for 
reading Ehglish history, unless in the fa^thle^ n^alive, of 
Hume ; the aera of Ancurin's pp9.a> (thp^.Oodpcliil) w^Mld^ be 
the best, as many place? af e. meniipnec} in; itf.aud a9:.after that 
period, the whole country, receive^ S^^pn n^i^es* A ino^p:^ 
Celt alone could perfect such an mdertaking: ,i^ i^^X^s^ nieniair 
like that of Major Repnell, mu^taipcpmi^y it»., 

In. maps which require a i^ixtur^e pf a^^ic^ejpl) l^^.nH>f)eJ;o> or 
peculiar and exotic names, mi9ch discernin^t is Ai^ce^siifyr,. Of 
this kind, we do not know a better i^pecimen than the ^* South- 
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east part of Asia/^ projected by Mr. J. Craig, and engraved by 
Thompson, for illustrating Richardson's edition of Robertson's 
India. • 

To revert to the subject of this notice, we do not think that 
anything very scientific is advisable f6r schools. fiven.Uuiver- 
sity students, although expected to know something about, the 
Cassiterides, are not asked for the situation of Breta-st-han, or 
Inys Prydain. 

Those who attempt to fly before they can walk will find 
themselves distanced at last ; and an acquaintance with the 
maps now under review is what we would earnestly recommend 
the youth to secure. 



CRITICAL REMARKS ON HOMER'S 

ILIAD. 



A. 

Iliad, book i. line 6. If o3] Aiig in the former line may be 
the immediate antecedent ; and the sense may be, that Jupiter 
primarily appointed these calamities to the Greeks, and that 
Phoebus was his instrument, and Achilles the instrument of 
Phoebus. Hence appears the propriety of the word &i^Ke in the 
second line. Oso) was the name given to the gods by the Pe- 
lasg], according to Herodotus^ because they appointed [edfcrav] 
all things ; and perhaps the ZDorld was called xoj-fto^ because it 
was the subject matter disposed, I would therefore render lines 
£90 and' 291^ iti the following manner : But if the everlasting 
gods have destined him to be a warrior, do they therefore pre- 
destine him to utter reproaches ? The word r/Ajj/ti seems appro- 
priated to express especially divine appointment and disposition^ 
as in i4. 509. JB. 482. . 

In confirmation of this meaning of 1^ o3, see the beginning of 
the Odyssey, in which the very same first cause is introduced, and 
perhaps with a reference to this very place, as if the Greeks 
charged Jupiter with their calamities. Odyssey, I. 32, 33 ; Iliad, 
7. — 86. The use of 1$, in reference to the original cause, may 
be seen also in Romans xi. 36. Admitting then that i^ o3 may 
signify yro?n what time, yet^ 1 conceive, that we are not autho-^ 
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rised to take itin this, seose,. if there be a fair antecedent to the 
relative»and the sense equally good, if that antecedent be admitr 
ted. The particle ^ likewise is here inferential^ {see Vig. 402^ 
last n.] which confirms that Aios is the true antecedent of 10 o3*. 

£5. Old man^ let me not catch you either now delaying at the 
hollow ships> or coming again in future — lest even now, Sec. 
\u(ra), in the following line, may be the subjunctive. 

31. avrioWav] ex contrario adeuntem, vel participantem. 

70. Calcas was a seer^ supposed to be inspired/ with a 
knowlege of the past, and present, as well as of the future. 
[Comp. Revel, i. IQ.] 

113. xat yig pa, Scc] and in truths I do prefer her* 

127. TTQoei] previously send. 

151. i<t)i] opposed to the sly attack of an ambuscade. 

211. Tell him the consequences as 1 tell them to you. Com* 
pare lines 233, 244, in which Achilles compares the state of 
the Greeks to the dead sceptre. 

271- xs/yoicri] i. e. the Centaurs. 

276. But leave her as at first given. 

278. o/toii]^] refers to o/xoicod^/tevai, 187* 

280. xigreqog] the stronger, opposed to fegrepof, the weigh- 
tier. 

288. refers to 280. Agamemnon states that Achilles is not 
satisfied with Nestor's concessions, but that he wishes to be 
stronger than all, to reign over all, to dictate to all. 

295. Read iyooyi u, 

341. See lines 84—91. 

361. xarepe^ev] may be from xuTepia-a-w, and may signify a 
motion of the hand, like that of an oar. 

546. xaAnrol] difficult of comprehension. 

B. 

14. may have some reference to A. 571,574:, 605, 60S» 
Had Agamemnon indeed used no delay in attacking Troy, he 
might perhaps have taken it before the gods interfered : on the 
contrary, Agamemnon disbelieved Jupiter, line 110, Sec. So 
that it is observable that Jupiter's counsel against the Greeks 
was effected by a kind service to them, which he foresaw they 
would reject^ and, by rejecting it, bring to pass his counsel 
against them. — Next to the Bible, comes the Iliad, both infinity 
of design, and wisdom of means concurring to bring about that 
design. It is the most perfect drama ever conceived by man; 
but perhaps it has never yet been adequately unfolded and esti* 
mated. See my former communication on the ninth book. , 
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196. AgMKettiKMi #eriljf Inl^afl to i^tirti h6iM. ^yfsntk 
MUA tftfat hk retll ifiM^om ^^bt be Afferent ; but Ve 1iaid !l6 
|»erh»pi in tWder %6 ^prevent liim fr6m 'effiedting Us jptirpose, 

^294k Read ^x^y tmu xde)MMf. That tttKng orer cowai'dsi 7011 
flbould trftmple^ &c. alludes to A. CSl, ais does £37 to A. 171, 
and 241 toil. 2S2. 

4416. ^xfirl^vft] Saying every Aing ydu think. 

^55. ^H<r^] If this could iigiSty, ya/tk zhotUd sit dovm, as put 
for ^ttio, the sentence itrould agree with Yhe former litie^ 9,50, 
and with the circumstance that Thersites Was tfot ritting, lih^s 
fill — £68. 1 would rslther, howeter, consider ^tu as the im- 
perat. oti^&iMiv from ^ofMii, and translate -it by amuse ytrurstlf : 
0f, if aUowaUe, snppose it to be put for tuTcu, leave off. 

€91. f. e. On the o^er hand, it is painful for you to return 
disappdinted, and it is hard also for (hem not to pine. Eifdiet' 
alternative is bad, I. 366. They will fight separateff • 

303, Xtit^ot n %ai irpiX] ^^J *^^ ^^^^ ^f^^ to the ^ys 
during which the ships were assemUing at Aulis t 

308. Compare Bevel, xii. 3, and itote that Homer here uses 
cr^Mt and rigag^ at alike meaning a sign or type. See 984. 

330. re^elr0el] will be fulfilled. See £99. 

597* i« e. You quarrel atnong yourselves {ike children, who 
do not care about stipulations, metb^ they be put in the fire 
or not. 

r. 

3. ytpivmi] The flamingos about tile Medlteiranean draw 
Up in HUesi atid appear at k distance so like armed nien, as to 
excite an alarm. Such an appeai'auce is sometimes jseen.on me 
rock of Gibraltar. The inonkies which inhabit the roclu may 
have been the Pigmies. 

^9* cdffavl judgment, from ial», I divide ; so acute;, that Paris 
compares it to an axe, which divides a plank. If, however, it 
were allowable to render this verse as follows ; Hector, since you 
Tiave ra^roached me rfspecting niy aj^pointment, and not said any 
iking firther, or exceeded appointment^ M'hat follows would co- 
bere better ; Paris would then charge Hector with impiety, in re- 
proaching him with his destiny. 

66. ahoi] of their accord-*«lmv SXoitd, could by wistiing 
obtain. .-i 

104. yjf Tt Ku) ^Iti>J(f\ to the It^rojan land, and to rhoebus 
its protector. 

29i» risl means each, here and elsewhere. 

316. iximsJ choosing. 
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4QQ. i* e. Will you lead me any whither further than T/o^ i 

A* 

^6. tA yit^ tout* ivfvvifuv] In a parenthesis. 

308. fiB$eJ 1. e. by such observation of discipline generally. 
Vide supra. 

357. iriknf Kat^eTo] retracted. 

359* wtgiia^iov] i. e. I have no occasion either to blame or to 
excite^you. 

378. hrpoiT&oyf} were raising force^^ i. e. against Thebes. 

E. 

4. iaii] she divided, in allusion to the rays of a star. This 
was a kind of glory. Hence the propriety of irajx^a/vijo-iy^ line 6 
and S. £06. 

]!2. earoxQtviivre] parted, i. e. from their own companions. 

218. irago$ V, &c.] i. e. you shall not do otherwise than you 
have hitherto done in using your bow. 

487. dXovre] i. e. husband and wife ; alludit ad Martem ei 
Venerem. 

^• 

18 i. In the history of Bellerophon and of Bacchus, which 
precedes, there seems to be some corruption of sacred history^ . 
. 428. If by Diana we understand the moon, and bv the arrow 
the rays of the moon, we find in Ps. xci. 5. n similar thought. 
In consistency with the same opinion, we find in the ^beginning 
of the Uiad, that the dogs were first affected by the rays or ar- 
rows of Phoebus. Heat produc^s^ma^ness in dogs- . 

513. ^Xfxrxo^] perhaps for ikixrcop. The participle (nnpnm 
seems very expressive ef strutting, and xaypfaXeTtov of crowing^ 
Compare F. 43, 55, where the word may be we^ll rendered by 
crow, and Paris be considered as reproached under the emblem 
of a vaunting cock ; and to this would likewise agree F. 68, 70. 

9, 

25. ClUiin of fate. Livy, vol. ii. p. 215: Oxford Edition. 
The same seems to be intended by the scale^ 69th line ; and it 
seems intimated tliat the gods eould not cause the day of Troy 
to fall to the ground, and that of Qjeece to rise. .Comp. 140. 

190.^if Iftoi] i. e. she fed the horses before she waited on her 
husband. 

63» 77« Allusions perhaps to Achilles. 
176. inap^iiMVOi] making libations. 
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IQ7. Whether you* come as friends^ or whether some urgent 
business pressed, be welcome, ye who, &c. 

243. arvKoiiivovg] stupified. 

309* cLny^K^ias &?roeiTfiy] to refuse decisively ; see line 67 K 
Comp. 431 and 435. 

318. ftoi^a] allotment, both with respect to prizes and to 
death. 

334," A?JiU S*] i. e. the prizes he did not reserve for himself. 

381. Thebes was the richest city at the time, of the Trojan 
war, and this supremity over Nineveh is intimated in Nahum iii. 
8. — For further reference to Thebes, compare .leremiah 3(1 vi. 25, 
Ezek. XXX. 14, and Genesis xli. 41, 45, xlvi. 20. The Trojan 
war then took place, when Egyptian Thebes florished more than 
Nineveh. 

435. Read ou8* en : compare 458. 

491. Xoiyov] refers to the danger impending over all the 
Greeks. 

498* AiraX] refers to \i(r<rofjievoi in the former verse. Prayers 
^re here personified, and the picture of them drawn from the 
tardiness and countenance of those, who are reduced to offer 
them. This refers to Agamemnon^s entreaty to Achilles. On 
the contrary -4^e, or Hate, (Anglice) or Injury, is precipitous and 
rapid in her movements. Compare T. 87, and A, 15, and 412. 
We have here a remarkable statement of the first principles of 
religion, however obscured by tradition. 1. That the Divinity, 
though offended, is rendered favorable to suppliants who offer 
sacrifice. 2. That they who forgive not are not forgiven by the 
Divinity ; but they who do forgive may expect mercy. Comp. 
Genesis iv. 6, 7, where the word hate, which is a Hebrew won), 
first occurs, as also Matth. v. 23. 

605. Which appointment will confine me^ &c. See A.4\5, 
418. 

N. 

6. See Cicero's Tusculan Questions. 

O. 

624. A water-spout. 

264* iJi^ivos^Agiios hariovTM'] u e. alternately prevail. 
309- This line explains the expression ojxoitou voX/jxom. 
591* See Euripides, Hecuba, 1. 826. 
596. ^Xct/»] with perfumed oil* 
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56. Read 'ATpelSnj, ^ up ri ror^ ^ft^oWgoKriv iptm. 
''E^Xero o-ol xft) IjxoJ ot«, x* r* A. 

Truly anything had been preferable. 

I take the liberty of suggesting that if your correspondents 
would communicate any Critical Remarks on Homer, in the 
mjtnner which 1 have exemplified, there might in time be muct 
matter collected for an improved edition of this noble author. 
Conceding to Heyne that he has done all that one man can do 
for the Iliad, the Odyssey remains unedited, and the Iliad re- 
quires to be criticised with increased attention. Various cir^ 
cumstances strike various persons, and therefore, so great a work 
as a new edition of Homer, should receive contributions from 
every quarter. If only one of the foregoing criticisms should be 
found really useful, I shall feel amply rewarded by having sug- 
gested it ; and still more so, if, by so doing, I should excite your 
more learned correspondents to follow up the method proposed 
in respect to the great author. 

Qui quid sit rectum, quid dulce, quid utile^ quid non, 
Plenius et melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit 5 
and should my humble communications prove acceptable, it 
would Jbe a great pleasure to me to follow up the subject still 
further in the method of short notes, as above commenced. 

J. Af. JS. 

P. S. In addition to the observations on the sixth line of the 
first book, I would further suggest that Idijxe, in the second line^ 
corresponds to fdecrav, in line £90 ; as does j3ouX^, in line 5, td 
fiviovs, in line 545 : and that IpiVavre, in line 6, signifies having 
rivalled, in reference to a time before ^laor^Ti^y, as does luoLyjea-^ 
iui to a time after ^laoT^rijv. This rivalry of antecedent date 
to the open quarrel is plainly described in line 177^ where this 
very ipis is spoken of ; and what is equally remarkable is, that it 
is there and elsewhere connected with Jupiter, as the first cause 
of it. For Jupiter rendered the one superior in* roy^rfty, the 
other superior in strength : see also line 186. 

7a vgmrei perhaps may signify primacy, not only with respect 
to time, but to dignity^ being put for xar^ ra rpooru yepara. 

Lastly, if we compare JB. line 1 — 5, we shall find the above 
view of the meaning of this text decisively proved, and see the 
importance of it in connexion with the plot of the whole Iliad. 
Compare the beginnings of both books, as ouXo/xlvijv with ikicri, 
oKiQiji referring to Jupiter as the first cause^ ouXo/xeKtjv to Achilles, 
as his instrbment. 



EXPUCATION 

d'une Inscription Grecque en VerSi iecouverte dans 
Vtlc de PKike par M. Hamilton. 

'(Extriatt ide la suite des ^Reeherches pour^ sermr k Vhutoire de VEgwaU pendani 
la dinmnation du ChrecsM des Romains; par M. Lktbonme, del Xuatitat]^ 

X4B9 ip8criptiQiis .m^triques qui ant ^tk trouv^ei en E^y^pte ne 
4)^sisnteDt IpM ieo g^o&ral beaucoup .d'intj§i:^t. Ce soot U plua 
BPfwmi cIq8 Ueux cpoimuiis sur le respect 4^ Tauteur ^nv^r^ la 
idiyioit^ d'uo temple* II y a cependaat quqlqu^s lexceptiops^^ 
, faire & cet ^gard; et je ne .oraim pas de placer dans 1(8 noiubre 
i^ioiciiptioQ auivante, qui peul^tre miae au rang des plus iat6- 
ires^antes qu^on ait d^couvertes^en Egypte. 

Gette inscription a ^t£ .publi6e par M« Hamilton.' !> copie 
de ce voyageur offre plusieurs lacunes: j'av^is d6j^ r^ussi k lea 
remplir ,esc^t^ une aeulq, celle du 4% ver9» et i corriger les 
autres alterations de la CQpi6| lorsque M* Gau,iue communiqua 
icelle qu'il avait prise plus t^rd sur les iieux. . .Cette nouvelle 
,ciopief sans ^tre plus coirecte que celle de M* Hamilton, a I'a* 
¥anti|ge.d<9 dooner les principjiux linilapiena desJettres qui cpm- 
posent je. 4*. vers, et, en outre, de faire connattre la date de 
J'in9cri|DtioD. . Cette date est ei^rimle dan^ six lign^s de prose, 
i Ja mte des vers; mais M. Hamilton les a^ait plac6es d'une 
4n^Qiire. U>ut-i-f(Mt ind^pendapte de qes vers ; en sorte qu'il 
^t^itdiffioil^ de deviner qu'^IIeft en d^endaienjt.^ On possede 
doncAJpiaintenant toy^ les ,61^Qn8 d'une restitution complete. 
(Je idaois jci Ja cppie de M,, QamUtpn^ ^t ep renvoi quaUe va,* 
^ri||nit^;da celle de M* Gau qui motivent les le§ons que j'ai 
.ndQf^t^es. 

KAlipAPlilONTOMEAONTlKAIAIlEIPaiNKPATEONTI 

IANIT«IEKIANOCnATPOCEAET0EPl«I 

4eC]I0XAIErP»IIACTEKAIACIA6cACTPa>IAIIACAC 






^ jJ^gypiiaca^'P. 5S.. JWai oiti$ Uas quatre pveiiiiei» vecs^dans leJour- 
fwl Ae$ Saottm dp Juio .1821| p, dOSyfit les deux derniets dans c^lui de 
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tUUiAAOC' ... .VC . . METAC 

^. ...... .1. ATXiilOCArNOI^ItKE 

liAlMMkUI . . . . . . CrPFaMOKiMfOAIO: 

ICAlMfiTA*^ . . MfETA . . TOTPAKNlON^A^^AiPAMJCAlO* 
iynf11T«nACAC*EPTAtdNNrEM6NA 
CTAAAAIENEfcTAAwCENINEICTOAEi* AC« ' 

irtACOMOA«NYMNlUATONX0ONOCCABOTOTAN 
TAIAE«YAAI*«NErNTIKA . . NnEPACAinrnTOIO 
OMMy[KAIAieiOni#NrACOPIONN£AIlA'' 

KATIAIOYTOITKAI 

KlKANOPOC 

TOTNIKANO 

K . . KAICAt^OC 

*AMEN . . OIB 

EniNEIAOYCTPATHTOr 

Avdnt cf^xaminer les yen, voyons quel est le nom deTatiteur 
et en quel temps il vivait. C'est ce qu'on trouve dans les six 
lignes de la fin : Kari>Jou rdv xai N^xivopos toC N}Kivogo$» L K*. 
Kala-apoSf fofJLwdoi IS, vki Nil^ov trrpanjyoD. ^' Ces vers sont de 
Catilius, dit Nicant^Fi ^Is de Nicanor, Tan xx de C^si^r, le 12 
de Pbain6notb, Nittis &taiit Stratige." Au lieU de Cati|ius^ on 
pourrait £tre tent6 d^ lire C. AHlius; mais dans une autre piice 
de vers du mfinie aufeur, maTheurensement trop muti^^,, on lit. 
;(0«oy a/xjSoXfl^jr kartKit>i,<nii soiit ies 12 der nitres syzigi^s ^Hin tri- 
mitre iambique; ainsi to nbm CatHius est certain. .X<e. signe 
num^rique de I'an^e est 9duteux; m^is en coniparaiitles deux 
copies, on ne pent h€stter oHii'^ntre l£ et JT {\3 oixitO). La 
date est done celle-du 1^ Phatnighotb 'de Tan xv ou xx d'Au- 
guste, qui r£pond au'8 Mars d^ Tan 1*5 ou IQ, avknt notre ire, 
d'apr^s le ealendrieir fixe qiii 6tait 6tabli d Al^xandrie depuis 
rail £5. . . 

l/iiuteiir de Pinscriptibn est done uh <6rec d'origine, nommS 
Ci^litiSy qiii avait joint d ce nom celui de sonp^re ff icatior. 
fife Abm de Nicahorii £16 ri coiAmun chez lei Grees, cj^b'll eaft 
f>^ut4tre t6ni6raire dk pr6tendre savoti* de du^l-personnajgeil est 
I6iqtie!^i6ri. Toutdfois, ert ayaiU 6gard a la concordance ije 
r^ptj^, je ^ohjectur^ que Catilikb gt^ii Als de Nieanor, fils 
d'Arius, phTTosbphe d'Alexandrie, dont Augit^t^ regat des lemons 
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300 Explication d^une 

dans sa jeunesse,' et pour leqael it avaitone estime et uue 
amiti^ attest^es par Plutarque.^ Ce philo8opbe, dit Su^tone, 
eut deux fits, Dionysius et Nicanor, qui v6curent, cbmme leur 
p^re, dans Tintimitl d'Auguste, et qui contribu^rent aussi d le 
former par leurs legons.' L'hommage du fils de Nicanor sL 
Auguste serait un acte de reconnaissance pour Tattacbement de 
ce prince k toute la famille de I'auteur. II est presque inutile 
de montrer que les 6poques conviennent fort bien d cette bypo- 
tb^se. En supposant qu' Auguste eiit de 15 ^ 18 ans lorsqu'il 
regut les lemons d'Arius et de ses fils^ et que Nicanor, run 
d'eux^ eiit alors seulement £5 ans, en Tan 15 ou 10 avant notre 
^re, il pouvait avoir ^un fils de 25 d 30 ans. Le dialecte Do- 
rique, employ^ dans I'inscription, n'est pas non plus une diffi- 
cult6. On sait que les poetes Alexandrins ont souvent aiFect6 
de se servir de ce dialecte : il nous suffit de renvoyer aux 6pi- 
grammes d'Antipater de Sidpn^ de M616agr6, etc. 

Apr^s ces observations sur Tauteur et la date de ce monu- 
ment, je yiens i Tinscription elle-m.&me. EUe se pompo^e de 
12 vers 616giaques, dont voici le texte restitu6 et la traduction. 
Kai(rapi ^rovrojxi^ovri xoti ayrslpeov x^areovTi^ 

Zav),rc^ ex Zavog 7ruTgo$,.*Ekiv$splco, 
AB(yirirci Evgoovug Tf xa) 'ActBog, a<rrpm iifOL^oL^ 

'EXXaSoj, 0^ (TooTvjp Zev$ uveTst^s fi-iyagf 
. ["la-ihs Iv. vda-co KjaTlXtog dyvov eir^xe 

rpa[LiL, aic [*y4XfiJ4v8^ou SJeugo [mXcov 7r6\io$, . , . , 
JKaJ f*6yav [ix] /i.gya[Xa)v] Tov^piviov, Avlpa 8»xaiov, 
I A\y{nrra) 7raa'a$ fipruTOV dysiMVoi, 

StoLket 6V6(rTi\eo(rev, Iv el$ To^e.vi<rco eSsiKov . 

na$ 6 fji^oXeov ujxy^ rov %doyo; oX/3o$oVay 
Tuh 0!\ai ^cweOvrr K[«Xo]v vigas AiyuifTOto 
'£jX|x}, xa) AiiiOTTOov ySig Spiov veotret^. 
'' A Cisar, qui r^gne sur les mers et sur les continens, Jupi- 
ter lib^rateur, fils de Jupiter, mattre de TEurope et de I'Asie, 
astre de toute la Grdce, qui s'est lev6 avec T^clat du grand Ju- 
piter sauveur, Catiliusi vepu ici de la ville d'Alexandrei a con- 
8acr6 dans I'tle d'Isis une inscription religieuse; et [en.m&me 
temps] il a 61ev6 une stdle en I'bonneur du grand Turranius, n6 • 
d'une grande famille, bomme juste, excellent gouverneur de toute 
I I'Egypte; afin que quiconque porteja ses pas daos ce sanctuaire 

de rtle b^nisse le bienfaiteur du pays, au lieu m&me oil Philas 
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^ Dio Cass. li. 16; ibiq. Reiroar. 
^ Plutarcb. in Anton. § 8L ^ Sueton. tn Augtut. ^ 89. 



Inscription Gr^cque en Vers. SOI 

s'6crie : ^ Je suis la belle exttiaiiti de TEgypte et la limite de 
la terre reci>l^e des Etbiopieos."' 

J'ai t^h6 de cons^rver dans cette traduction la tournure qu'a 
prise Catilius; car on a sans doute remarqu6 que ses douze vers 
forment une seule p6riode qui se d£veloppe avec autant d'616- 
gance que de correction; et, sous le rapport.de la faoture^ je ne 
sais si raiitholpgie renferme beaucoup de pieces qui soient 'su- 
p6rieures a cette inscription. 

Les quatre premiers vers contiennent T^num^ration des titres 
d'Auguste; ils donnent lieu d des remarques de plus d'un genre. 

V. 1. Le.mot TrovrojxeSctiy est une ^pith^te propre d Neptune^ 
qu'emploient £uripide^ et Pindare;^ et levers entier est I'ex- 
pression du titre (SgOTrA-ijj y^j xal iaXia-oyig) que Septiuie-*S6- 
y^re^et Caracalla^ portent dans plusieurs inscriptions. Julilsn 
j'Apostat re§ut celui de Dominus orbis terrarumJ - ' 

V. 2. Jupiter liberateur,jfils de Jupiter. Auguste porte le 
m^me titre dans I'inscription du Prop^lon de Dend6ra.^ Ce 
Jupiter^ dont Auguste est le fils, ne peut^tre que Jules C^saf ; 
d'oii r6sulte Tex plication d'un passage de Dion Cassius, que les 
critiques ont voulu corriger. Cat historien rappofte^ qu'on 
61eva d Jules C6sar un temple^ et qu'on lui donna le titre de 
Jupiter Julius {Ala Te aMv 'JouXiov Trgotrtiyopsva-avy. Paulmier 
de Grentemesnil propose de changer J lict en Jioy (divum)\ et 
Reimar est tout pr^s d'adopter la correction, attendu qu'aueiin 
monument n'atteste que Jules C6sar fut appel6 Jupiter. L'in- 
scription de Philae l^ve tons les doutes k cet 6gard, 

V. 3, Maitre de r Europe et de VAsie. 11 est remarquable 
que Catilius ne nomme que deux parties du monde, ' et cepeh* 
dant on peut^tre siir qu'il n'a pas voulu exclure la libye de la 
domination d'Auguste ; notre poete s'est done ici conform^ d 
f'ancienne opinion qui cpnsid6rait la terre conxpie divis^e en deux 
parties, I'Asie et I'fiurope, laquelle comprenaitla Libye jusqu'd 
I'Egypte exclusivement. Agathem^re^ et I'auteur anonyme du 
Conimentaire sur le Tetrabiblos de Ptol^mee^ attribuent en 



» Hippolyt, V. 744. * VI. Olymp. v. 176.* 

- 3 Villoison, dans les Mim, Acad. Inscr. xlvii. 318. 

♦ Marmor. Oxoniens. clxxii. — Pejssonn. Voyage d Thyatyra, p. 280.— > 
Leake's Asia Minor, p. 246. 

^ Gruter, ccxii. 1. 

^ Voyez mes Recherches pour servir d VHistoire de PEgypte, p. 163. 

7 Dio Cass. xliv. 6. 

* II. 2. fin. cf. Berkel. ad. Steph. Byz. p. 388. — Uckert, Geograph, der 
Griechen und Roemer. T. i. P. 3. p. 280. 

5 P. 58. Ed. Has. 1558. 
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%Ke| celt0 ditisioD; aux aneiens §^ograpbes. Site a €t& iuivie 
par Isocrate dans le Pan^gyriquey*: el pai< Sophocle dans un* 
pilMpige deS' TraohinMiDiiea,*^ (f* O Mrleil !' . • • • appte&er*nous en 
fuel Uett babite le fils< d'Akm^e : parcourt-ift les mers, ou se 
cep08H>S 9jur qoel^tte point de Pan: das^ deut cominens ? ^ ha-^ 
w,mst, a^e/poi^ xMM;^") par YarroB>' eti tfi^n par Sall^te, qui, 
da^s la nik de. Juguf tba^^ s'exprime! akisi : Pauci tantunimodo 
Adam et Europam esse [yoluerunt]: sed Africam in Europa. 
iSelon Vanron/ ceUe division fut admise par JSratosth^ne; niais 
on> voit pav ta; criUqne (j^taill^e, que Strabon a dbnnfe du sys^ 
t^«9^ de ^e» g^ograpbe, qo'il aedoiettai^ la division en trois par-^ 
tif s ; s-'il a. pafle de Tautre division, ce n'a dft j^ire que pour 
L'^kpoaer comme une. opinioir de qiiebjues personnes; et Yar* 
KOQ, qui n'asaili pas autaat de critique que de savoir, se sera 
trompe en la lui ateribuanft* EUe tient ^videmmeut k hi g^o-« 
graphie Homirique i il n'est done pas surppenant qu^elle ait kik 
flAikie par les poetes de Tecole AltxaiKb-ine. Aussi Ta retrou- 
yoBSr^oiia disns Calbmaqae^ et dans notre inscription. Lu- 
^aia^ qui) 6erivait un pen avan^ le tenfips de Catilius Micanor, 
Tibittlle^ qui a 6crk dans le nt^roe temps, et Silius Italicus,^ 
qtii a r6dig6. son poeme un si^cle a[pris, out 6gaienient* adoptS 
qette division en: cietrs contineits, en quelque sortie consacr6e 
^anjs( le langag^ po^tique ds^r^poque. Enfin il en existe des 
VQstiges: juaque dans Panl Orose/° JBtbicusi et J. Laurentius 
L^dis.'^ Cest une preuve de I'influenC^ que fat g€ograpbie 
po6tique a exerc6d sur les opinions des Grecs ; j^en ai rapporte 
tpiit r^cemmeAt an exeonple k propoi9 d<B ta dl^ilormnation d'Inde 
ap|^ii6e> k I'Ethiopie^* J^en cite et discute un grand nomtre 
d-auii'^dans^inen Mem&ire(^vA^X)sur le SystimeGeogrdpliiqu^ 
4e C^smm^ comideripar Rapport d kt ,Giographie Poetiquede$ 
Qrtes.dt atii^ Systimes des Aiexandrins. 

Asi^e de toute la Grhe^ Cette expression d^astre, appliqu6e 
i UB hbinnie distii^ui par son rang, ses talens ou ses vertus, se 
Irouve cofttuun^meDt cbez les poetes Grecs.'^ On s'6tonne 
que Catilius, dans le cours de ses flatteries, se soit content^ de 
dire astre de toufe td Grlce; pourqiioi pas astre de rUnivers? 






' § 49. * Track, v. 101 ; nbi vide Bolhe. 

^ Ling, Lai, iv. p. 13. ed. Bipont. ^ § 17, 

' De Re RuU, 1, 3> S, ibique Gesn. ^ Hy^^at in Del. v. 168* 

7 IX. 419^ ^ IV. 1,176,1%. Broukh. 9 1. 195, 

'° Hisi. i. 2. " Dk? OstentiSf p, 193. c. ed, Hi^sc^ 

*' journal des SavanSy 1825, p. ^2Cj. 
'^ Cf, Jacobs ad Ahtholog, xii. 205> 206.. 



Inscfii^ion Qrecque en Vers. SOS 

It 7 a qodbiie motif ^ cette restrictiony qui se rapporte pemftde 
k quelque disposition bie»veillante dl' Aagoste estera b Gip^e j 
dent'-elle d cett)^ circxm^t^nce, racoiilie par Dion (^aamw^ 
qu'AugQStei en* 7^ de Rome, r^gki tet affiiires d« In Grice •! 
86 fit inilier atix mysciresd'Eiensia ? ' Je Tignore. Ob poarvaif 
pr^sumer aiisai qiie Anuru *£\X^^ est pour Sxavvas ^'Ekkt^fi^, et 
que cetie expressidi s'eiitend^ non pas seolemeat de tout le paiyv 
de Grice, mats de tootf lea Grecs ^tablia dans ks direnes pari- 
ties de renipire> et sigiiifie astf'e protedeur ds torn bs Grecw, de 
tout ce quiporte U n6m de Grec, 

An reste, les teroies qui suivent ne sont pas moins magnifi** 
ques^ tci qui t'es hvcj semblabie an urrand Jupiter sauveur, og 
9'0rriip ZA$ ^ytrtiXs (ou atieriXXf) fuy^;; car je doute: qiiaa 
puisse lire autrement ce passage, fort niallraiie dans lesi deu 
copies^ Qualit au sens, il peul y avoir incertiiade. S^asiuii 
du dieli Jupiter on bieo de lai fdanite de ce noaa^ je me decido 
pour ce dernier sens, d^abotd perce qu'il est appeli par la coBt<* 
paraison dfastre, et ensuite porce que Kexpres8ion« ^ifrfiXt, toole 
aStronomique; semble I'appelev 6galement; ^wrsiXs ZAg esl pour 
kmuXi !xoos ZAg, comnK dens ees deux vera dfufie inacripliioni 
fan^ire: 

^ITti^ IvV ^oooio-jy oxa>$; iftnXXtv *E^ 

Nw &!y«i 8* dqra y^v "E^ittpoig- ev f flijxmif/ - 

JuMi "Ervs^oip est poor d. Sucog ^'S^vtgos ; et, de niftme, dnna 
r^pigramaie de Platon,' dont ceHe*lili.estiniit6e: 

iVDv li tavtiv Xofuvng ''EffTttptii h 0$ifiivohg* 
1^ mot Juptper d^gne done ki. la plandte ; mais le poete 
lemble avoir »desseibconibndu les deux id^es : car le'nom. da 
J»pifer*phinite^ a'y trouve accovnpa^n^ des ^pilb^teffde Jnpiter- 
dfe«i> sdvoir, ffttytf^ et 0-001^1^, I'tine et Tautra prises touCefDis dftts 
inr aeni partieulier : enefifet^ fi^A^ se rapporte d r^clatet d la 
gramdeur de la pian^te^ et frair^f & son influence heureuae stir 
les destinies humaines : on sait que, dans la doctrine aattologiqiM 
des anciens, Jupiler 6tait cens6' le d^positaire dea inflnencea 
bienfoisantes ;^ c'est lui> qui rendait bon, modeste et sage;^ Ref> 
marquons, en passant^ que I'image ne serait que poetique, si 
rSpidiSte /teya; 6tait seule. Ce qui donnepropreiiiehf^i ta 
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rras&e le caractire astrologiqae, c'est l'6pithite ceorvipf relative 
ribfliience de i'astre : d'o& nous voyons qu'il n'y a rien d'as- 
trologique dans i'^pigramme de Platon, rappbrtle plus haut. 
II n'y a qu'une comparaison po6tique, fondle sur I'^clat et la 
beaut£ de I'astre de V6nus ; ce genre de comparaison se trouve 
depuis Hom^re,' Job,^ et Pindare^' jusqu'd Plotin,^ ou, pour 
mieux dire, i. toutes les 6poque8 de la litt6rature ancieone. Ce 
n'eat pas la seule distinction ii etablir dans cette mati^re d61i- 
cate> oii Ton est souvent e^pos^^ faute d'une 6tude appro fondie, 
d confondre beaucoup de choses qui n'ont point de rapport les 
unes avec les autres. 

y. 5. et 6. Les quatre premiers vers contiennent le comple- 
ment indirect d'une proposition que nous trouvons t^nonc^e dans 
les deux suivans. La moiti6 du premier manque ; on n'y voit 
que quelques traits pen distincts : la seconde moiti6 arlXiog dy^ 
vov Sf^xf est heureusement fort claire ; arlKios est certainement 
KarlXios^ le nom de Tauteur; et Ton ne peut douter que le 
commencement du vers n'ait 6t6 rempli par I'indicafion du lieu 
oik I'hommage a 6t6 d6pos6. Le vers est complet en lisant: 
Jl^Ictiog h vao'oo KlarlXios dyvhv Itijxe. L'expression "'lo'ilos v^iro; 
est caracteristique de Pbilae; je la retrouve dans plusieurs autres 
inscriptions m^triques de cette ile, copi^es par M. Gau. L'ad- 
jectif ayvov appelle un substantif ; je le trouve dans UAMMAU, 
que je lis ygdf^t^ otv\ La fin du vers, ttvpo jxoXwv rtoKtogy ne 
laisse aucun doute : la lacune du miliieu a n6cessairement 6t6 
occup6e par un mot qui se rapportait k TroKiog et qui d^pendait 
de ot%6. D'apris ma conjecture sur Fauteur de rinscription, un 
mot est appele naturellement ici, c'est *A\e^oiv^gov, qui est pr6- 
cis^ment celui que la mesure exige. *AXs^aydpov voKis pour 
*AXM^av^ei», se trouve mfeme dans la prose/ de m^me que '^^y- 
rnxpv fri^^s^ pour '^vrio^eia. Le vers est complet. Catilius 
dit done quHl est venu dAlexandrie en ce lieu. Le mot ypiu^- 
iu»f qui sigkiifie fr6quemment un livre, un ouvra^eP a aussi le 
sens AHnscription en vers ou en prose,^ et en general de piice 
de veri:9 c'est ce dernier que je lui donne ici ; et avauievai 
ygdfji^fua, Tiv) me parait signifier composer une piice de vers en 
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Thonheur de quelgt^un lui consacrer vne piice de vers. Le mot 
iyvo¥j joint a ypiiipM ne me semble pas tr^-clair ; comme cet 
adjecdfy avec ud uom de cfaose^ a quelquefois le sens de sacrS^ 
saint, il serait possible que Catilius e&t voulu parler d'une m- 
scription religieuse, d^un hommage religieux, en Tbonneur d*Aii« 
giiste. Mais il s'agit probablement d'une autre inscription que 
celle qui nous oc€upe en ce moment. 

En effetf Catilius ajoute : et fai Sieve nne stiie i TurramusJ 
etc. Tovp^nw crciKf htaraXooa-tv y Fexpres^ion m^Kito r$fd 
ar^Kfi est rare^ mais la signification n'en est pas douteuse ; ell^ 
revient avaniheu ori^Xijy rivi ; et elle est analogue k Texpression 
^aritiwti fix^M rtvei, pour flx^ya riyf. Comme notre inscription 
est grav6e sur le propylon de Phils, il est clair que la st^e done 
il est ici question^ en a 6t6 tout-d-fait ind6pendante. II semble 
done que ces vers n'ont pour objet que de mentionner ce que 
CatiKus Nicanor a fait dans le temple de Pbilae pour bonorer 
I'empereur et le gouverneur de I'Egypte ; c'est ce qui me fait 
peiiscr que Tinscripfion d6sign6e plus baut par les mots dyviw 
ypdluwoL est autre que ces vers de Catilius qui, dans le fait, con- 
cerneut autant le pr^fet d' Egy pte qu'Auguste, en sorte qu'ils ne 
r£pondent qu'imparfaitement aux mots KotUrapi • • . dyviv ypim^x 
f9i)xf. J'ai dk]ii dit qu'il existe parmi les autres inscriptions de 
Philas un fragment, en dialecte jDorique, trds-mutil6, mais qui 
est certainement de Catilius ; j'y ai distingu^, ii la fin, des mots 
qui peuvent fort bien se rapporter k Auguste ; ce sont tuA xoX^ 
^ilfyi Kiwgts, ei que la belle Cypris conserve. . • • C'est Id, si je 
Be me trompe, le ypd^,^ dyvov que Catilius rappelle dans noire 
inscription. . . 

V. 7* La restitution des courtes iacunes de ce vers ne me 
laisse point de doute : fiiyav [ix] fMy«[Awy]; ce qui veut dire fx 
fuydkm waripMV ; de m&me Sophocle : • , . xa) 8f i^ei; ^^X^ ^^ 
etiytv^S wifviutg, sW ifiXeov xaxij,' c'est-d-dire •$ M>mv yovfcpr. 
La construction pleine se lisait dans Tinscriptioik de Marcellus i 
Rhodes: Mo^xfXXof xXfiywy liCAauSio^ ix warifmi^ si la mesure 
Te&t permis, j'aurais pu lire aussi bien kico iMydhmv, comme dana 
Escbyle : cifiovtrou a^lav <r' air a^laov,^ oilnous trouvons audsi le 
rapprochement du ro^me adjectif : ce que les Grecs et les Latins 
aimaient beaucoup. 

Maintenaut, quel est ce grand Tunanius, ne 3^une grande 



' Antigon. v. 38. ibig, Scbol. et Musgrav. 

s Apud Plut. in Marcell. § 30. ^ Eumenid, v. 439. 
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9Q6 J^xplication d'une 

famille, cet excdletit gouvemeur de FEgyptef Cela a'eai pas 
facile k diierminer, parce que rhUtoii;e o'en bit pas menttoo : 
r^poque de radmiaistratioii de ce prefet (oa»be pr^cis^menC 
daps cette lacune, espace de treotcdeux d treate-quatre aos^ 
que I'bistqire a laias^e^ cotnine je I'ai djt a^Ueurs, dans la s^iie 
des pr^feto d'Egypte/ ^t qui ne peut^e remplie que par le 
secours des monumens : d6ja rinscripUpn du propyloa de Den* 
d^ra xn'a foc^rni le non^ d'un de cea pi:4let8, savoir^ Publius 

' 0^taviu8 : ^eljie de Phila^ nous en fail Qoim^tre un aulrei qui 
a/ijb^iDistra TEgypte qu^lque^ atin^es aiiparavaiil. . 

L^ prife^ TurJ:aax^8, m^ parajt $tf^ I9 m^m^ persoanage que 
\^ Cajius Tu^ranius qiu, 8elol).T£^:i^,.£itait pr4fet.de l'aniionfi»d 
Ija mort d'Auguste, I'ao 14 de Botr^ ^re.^ Cette fooctioo itait 
Tune des plus importantes die T^tat; or, il est tout simple 
qu'Augu|ste ^n eftt rev&tu u^ peifsppne en qui il avait eu assez 
4^ con^auce pour le cb^rgec de I'adipinistratioii de TEgypte, 
provipce qu'il ne c4^Dfiait qu'i| des ho.mmes dont il 6tail; sib*, 
^'ordre des temps permet aussi de croire que notre Turranius 
it^l% ills de. Turranius Niger, ramji de Varron^ qui lui dedia son 
tij^ijtd d'agficulture^' et agriculteur lui-m^me, .puisqu'il avait 
doiip6 sou noni a,une esp^ce de poire;^ d'ailleurs^ vers6 comme 
sop aoiiy dans beaucoup de connsussanpes^ au poiat que Cic6ron 
le qualifie xi^^'^^H^^^S^ et qu'Oyide vaote ses talens pour la 
trag^die.^ On ne sait si c'est le nd^me que le Manius Turra- 
oius^ dppt Cic^ron, dans la 3f . Pbilippiqiiej loue I'i|it6grit6 et la 
^er(u.7 Qttoi qu'jl en soit^ la faoiijle de Turranius comptait 
asses; de personnages distingiJi^s popr ju^tifi^r les paroles deCa-* 
tilius : ftiyay ex fueyaKsov, 

.. V. 9 et 10. Xi'inscription de la st^le 61ev6e par Catiliu^ con- 
^nait sans dpute up 61pge ppoipeux du gouverneur; on en juge 
par ce qu'ildit ici.: '* atin que ceux qui porterpnt leurs pas dana 



' Becfarches pour tervir dTHistoire dt VEgyptt, etc. p. 17 L 

^ Tacit Ann. u 7. — ^Tacite {Ann. xi. 31) parle d'un Turraoius, 6gale* 
ment prefet de Fannone sous le regne de Claude, 34 ans apr^s. Les 
comm^ntateurs ont cru (Uie c'etaic le meme persohnage : cela e&t peu 
probable. Le Ttirranius dont parle S§n^que [de Brevit. ViU xx. 3), cmi 
exerpa la fonction de procurateur sous Caligula, et mourut peu apms, 
€tait different de Fun.et de Fautre : et c'eata tort que M. Ruhkopf les a 
confondus (ad Senec. 0pp. i. 535). lis etaient sans doute de la m^me 
famille. 

3 Varr. de Re RmL ii. prooem. 6. — ii. 2, 19. — iii. 1, 9. 

♦ Coluraell. V. 10, 18.— -Plin. xv, 15. p. 741. 19. 

5 i. Epist. ad Attic. 6. « iv. Pont. 16, S9. ^ Philipp. iii. 10. 
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ce sanctuaire de Ttle b^Disaent le bienfaiteur dii pays." Ce 
sanctuaire, c'est le temple mSme d'isis, dans Tenceinte duquel 
la st^le fat saim doute 6l«v6e. "EMKov, qot me pardt U seule 
legoR i'lirer des lettres EAEO JON, est employ^ par Calli- 
maque* pour d^aigner le Keir oit sid^e une divinit6. 7%y X0oy2^ 
IXJ^irav me paratt senpporter au gouverneur de i'Egypte, et 
non pas d I'empereur; ^wis a le sens particulier que nous don- 
nerkms k Texpk'easion du pays, pdur dire <fe ce pays* De tUSntt 
Eschyle^ en parlant de Canope en Egjfte dii: Irriv tikis Kivw- 
fiog e<rxotril xAovoff* • « • . *' l) y il une vilte d& Canope, la dernfdre 
du pays.'' Je trouve le m&me sens dans^ no autr^ vers de ce 
poete^ oik il dit des Atb^niens : ofr/i^v mp^ m airois^ 6ii(ravph^ 
Xl^ovhs,^ ce qui signifie peut-£tre trSsor du pays, et non pad e'o 
g6n6ral tresor de la terre, comme on Ta traduit.^ 

v. 11 et 12. lA oil Pbilse s'6crie: '^ Je suis la bdk extre- 
mite de TEs^pte^ et la lifnite de rEtbfiopre recUl^e; etc.'' J'ai 
d£j.d cit6 ailleurs ees deu^t v^rs^ qui m'6iit servi pour r^stitiier 
ime inscription m6trfqa^db Deklc6.^ Je ihe cotitedtisrbi db re- 
marquer i)ci que ctis ekpressions d'ej^tremite et de limite, appli- 
ques d PhiiaSy justifienl T^tymblogie dbnn6e au nom de cette 
tie pkr MifL Et. Quatreihdiie<^ et' Cbaih|)oIlion le jeune,? qui le 
font ventr dii^ mot Gopte Rilah sigtiifiantf Umite, front lire. 
Cette tie fut en effet laf limite de inSjgypte proprement dite^ 
non^seulenient' au temps des Greqs et des'Rbmains, mais dans 
]e9 plus: anciens' temps: il suffirait^ poor s'en- ccmi^aii)cfe, 
d'observer qu'aucune des l^gendes des dieux Egyptiens .ne 
s'applique k une c6ntr6e plus m6Hdions^le qtie PHilas; e'en est 
assez pour montrer combi^n est doutense I'bpihion de ceux 
qui font nattre en Etbiopie la religion et la civilisation de 
TEgypte^ Tout porte^ k croird, ai cbntrairey- qu'elles sont 
n6es dans ce dernier pays et ont ^nsuite p6n6tr6 dflns^ le^ coti^ 
tr6es du Nil sup^ri^ur. 



- I nu." ni t I !■! 



» InApollin,v.T2. « FrvweM; v. 845. ' i^crs. v. 238. 

* La Porte DutheilJ ^ Jpurnal.des Savons, Mai 1824. 

^ Mim. Gcograph, i. 384. ^ VEgypte sous les PHarabns, \, 158, 
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Iambic Metres. 

A pure hmhicseumns, or trimeter, consists of .six iambi :^ 
waXeu xwwrrouvra koA lurpoviuvov,, 

Sttcb was the metre of toe old writers^ Arcbilochus, Solon, Si- 
monides. The tragic writers, from the necessity of lessening 
the labor of composing under such restrictions, introduced cer- 
tain licenses : 

1st, The admission of a spondee into the uneven places : 
1l (Tiroff-oieiy x&v "VtSw Holreig ^«iv* 

2d, The substitution of a tribrach for an iambus^ as being iso- 
chronous : in the 1st foot : aysn rov dSpov i^ ttot' bv Tpolu mSei. 

£d : TftfYnp^ vepi Tfv^ph ilfunif xf^» 

Sd : vevAxoy XaxlctuifT* aSoxijx' 6>Jploig ev»if* 

4th : Tfikkjf re Sc{£» TtivSs uMxaQuaripav* 

or 5th : akKovg Tvoiwovs etvrh Svtu ^aciyJ^a. 

. Sd, .The. resolution of the spondee in the first foot into a dac- 
tyl: 

or anapest : 

^iXoTiiilag frai uJi (rv */ SBtxag ^ $gSg : 

in the third fnto^a dactyl only : 

but in the fifth into neither : hence the following verse is objec- 
tionable : 

Forson reads wt^v^. 

Thus a tragic senarius admits an iambus into any place ; a 



* Horace, A. P. 251. 

Syllaba looga brevi subjecta vocatur iambus, 
Pes citua : unde etiam trimetris accrescere jussit 
Nomen iambeis, cum seoos redderet ictus. 
Primus ad extremum similis sibi. 
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tribrach into any plaee except the sixth ; a spondee into the first, 
third and fifth ; a dactjl into the first and third ; and anaoapeat 
into the first alone ; according to this scale : 

2d 9d 4th 5th 6th 



Jst 



w— W— W-' w- ^ " 

\4 \J " 



The tragic poets, however^ do not often admit more than two 
trisyllabic feet into the same verse; nerer, itis supposed, more 
than three. 

The process by which Porson infers the inadmissibility of an 
anapest beyond the first foot is this : If true with respect to the 
third, it must be so with respect to the fifth : for the fifth does 
not even admit a dactyl, to which the third has no antipathy ; 
therefore, a fortiori, if the latter refuses admittance to ah ana-^ 
pest, the former must also« But the instances in which an ana- 
pest is found in the third place are so few in number, and either 
require, or easily admit of emendation (as Porson has shown by 
collecting and criticising them), that no doubt can remain on 
that point The second and fourth feet, being more pure in 
their nature, must of course be. subject to the same restrictions. 

But, in the case of proper names, the exclusion of the ana- 
pest was found to be a great inconvenience ; for such as *AMfi» 
«i|, 'ilvriyoyi}, 'J^iyfvcift, AMfJiHtov, AlytaXebs, *AvipO[Ai^, &c. 
and the oblique cases of 'isnroXtrro;, iVsMrroXtftsf, See. were in- 
capable of being intKoduced into a verse composed afier. the 
regular manner ; the tragic poets therefore occasionally traas^ 
gress the ordinary rules, and admit an anapest^ included in a 
proper name, into the second, third, fourth, or fifth place. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer, No. xxxvii;, considers that the 
names of places similarly formed were included in this license, 
but is doubtful with respect to patronymics; and therefore ob^ 
jects to I^orson's emendation of Soph. Phil. 1335. 'ilo-xXi^via- 
&KIV is roh fr»g* jjfbiv eyrvp^eov : he prefers, Kai row icetf ^fuir iyru^ 
ymv 'il<rxA3iirM5. The same writer haS als6 Observed that the 
piaj^. of ^chylus afford only one instance of the anapest : S« 
c. Th. 515. 'i^Ax^y r' ofpiorov, liMvrtv, ^Aibfi&fita j9i«v.' 



■ In £sch. S. c. Th. 484. 543. the proper name was orisinally intro- 
duced by substituting a choriambus (-WW/-) in the plaee of the first dipo- 
dia. Blomfield has corrected these passages into (fit/) 'rWirop^ovTvcx. t. x. 
and (^mi) Il»f9«yovaroc, x. T« X. 
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h was unlawful to divide this aniiptst amiMg diffBrcnt'wonia : 
beDce the fioUo wing v^se is corrupt : 

Anapests sre also sometimes found in the case of proper names, 
wbich do not require this license : such verses «r^ condemned 
by the Edinburgh Heviewer ; 

oareoXiiMiv MwiXai Tuv&aoft^ !is. 

0$ ilg Mivuaio'i sratrt Sfa V'i^i iioXoov* 

NiOTrriXBiiog yaif.elv vtv, od yaiteiy irort. 

An iambic verse has two principal casuras, the penthemime^ 
ral and the hephthemimeral ; the former dividing the third, 
the latter the fourth foot : 
Of th^ first caesura there are four kinds : 

1. When the first syllable of the third foot is a short sylia«- 
ble: 

xifiwos iaj(z I log) mtrtiv 'EXAijyix^. 

2. When a short syllable^ after elision : 

flrar^p Iv* tliFor* | 'Ixiov rerp^ vAroi. 
d« When it is a long syllable : 

Xtfrm¥ V AtSyj^ \ X®?^^ nxiOToi fffoBv. 
4.> When a long syllable, after elision : 

xeii Tfu^fTfld rpv9 \ ovf aHpt^r^s flXm. 
Of the second csesura there are many kinds : 

1 . When it occurs at the end of a word of two or more syl- 
lables^ without elision : 

^Ho) ¥exp&¥ xiuiffUiva | xa) (TX^Oti ir6Xas, 

2. With elision: 

iroXX&v hiytav evpfuMtV \ mm (u^ tavelv. 

5. When the short syllable is an enclitic : 

xtiinj yag iXictv vif | si; Tpotav 7^ Syti. 
4. When not an enclitic, but a Word which cannot begin ^ 
sentence : 

TVfi/9oir 8f jSovXoijpiijy iv \ fl^iot^ftsyov, 

6. When the word refers to what has preceded, but might 
begin a sentence : 

6. When, in the same case, the short syllable is formed by 
elision ; 

aAA.* owT* e/*o] x^Xoy t^ | Hxtiv pifre troL 
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7: When thtfe is a pause or break iii the sense after tfae third 
foot, sueteeded by a tnohosjllable, \vithout elision: 

8> Under the same circumstances, with elisiad : 

In the two last cases, the rbjthiii is less pleasant. 
Another division of ihe senarius is denominated By Porsonj 
the guasi-ceesura. I'his takes place When the third foot suf- 
fers elision, either in tiie same word, or with the addition of y, 
fi", ft", <r', T" : 

x-oTtin ft.il fiSSeiri'- | eyw rixoi Uteptv. 

yiivai£l trapfiEvai; r' | ato^Xntros [tirci. 
Verses of the following kind, in which the third and fourth feet 
form whole words, or parts of words, are very rare ; 

MneKat fiii \ yrifiMf | uiro lo-r^o-a; mfif. 

Bpr/kriV ittpei\ireiims j fioytg j iroXXts irowe. 
The following canon is, however, scrupulously observed : The 
third and fourth feet must not be included in the same word : 
therefore this verse is not allowable : 

cri riv pikots | vt^XruTOi; [ ttiav'tfiepav. 
There is another kind of caisura, which Porson denominates 
the pause ; this regards the division in the fifth foot ; the rule is 
this, as it is conveniently given by Che Edinburgh Reviewer; 
The first syllable of the fifth foot must b^ short, if it ends a 
Word of twb or more syllables : hence the following verse '\i 
objectionable : 

xgUBTDVTM x*V°' ^'^ TTpiirmtw ToSitraXiy : leg. Ifuro^v. 

The exception is, when the second syllable of the fifth foot ia > 
monDsyllable incapable of beginning a verse : sucb as ay, au, 
yAf, Si, S^, ftiv, (L^, dSv, together with all enclitics, except pro- 
nouns when emphatic: 

mrfuSoijiMV, eyKoyiajMV, ifyou ftoi | yicav. 
el ^ hiiy (lyev iyaS', acKWira'v (twi | vartp. 
t<rto fptviav ktyowct Ttti9co viv ] >^ytf, 
rf vapimimtt iapbv, i^on vol | ye^uu. 
j3fo* B" iicanmi <Igi' ayvpni; ti{ | Atrrpij. 
t}uwpnaa*, (3 yivyaTf* Kkyut rat | itdTi. 
iHiv Ti juoi TaffB" tcrf" flviiToij yip \ yepa. 
xa) iro/ y» xougyov ToifMH trrai B^ | ^ga^u. 
fuor o^x ^Xt7 xa) ToVSt ; Sa'^ij yaitv j fjU^. 
cru E' j|fiiv >) finiroSira, fiM'sTf /«!v | Xoy^. 
fi ftai \iyai{ r^v «l'ii', iixotp.' iv | ro're. 
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Bof thb vemi is faulty : KtA 7% ^b^^ hd^^ nfufim luA r«f^ : 
since xoA is a monosyllable capable of beginning a verse. 

The particle «fy is of most frequent occurrence in this posi- 
tion, with respect to which it must be observed, that it invariably 
immediately follows its verb, which always suffers elision. 

Dissyllables, in which the vowel of the second syllable is 
elided, are considered as monosyllables : 

hnM KiO'^hi ^^if 2m; T^S* Si^ofuei. 
The following verses are not actual exceptions to the above 
rule : 

«i V iyxparng ^ifiyouciVf ovSiv Sffi iromy. 
ift>^epw caroKiifih yoip ouBh ianpw* 
1|y S* fyyuf i^ iAfctrQ^, ovi§)g ^ukereu, 
0eoi S* irap rifiokriVj ^iSif iil plkaov. 
In the»e instances, ouS* elf, ouS* ty, ought to be written for o^tif, 
ovStv : this may be inferred from the fact, that the particle »¥ is 
often inserted between ouS* and clf . In the time of Aristophanes, 
or earlier, the Attic writers were in the habit of writing ot^i slg 
and fufii fif. Thus also l^f/^w and ifMf are to be written for ^7y 
and (ffM¥ : and the second syllable is to be considered short, as is 
frequently the tase in Sophocles : 

ij ¥Ovs h&rrty out$s Sjt^tv eyycinif ; 
rag yap rig y^SSa touto y i^pn¥ hiMfipcov* 
This canon is as applicable to those verses in which the first 
syllable of the fifth foot is a monosyllable which cannot begin a 
verse, as to those in which it terminates a word of two or more 
syllables : hence this verse is wrong : 

Soph. CEd. C. 115. T/va; Xoyovg hpovar h yeig t£ futlfTv : 
read I v ii rtS (latiiv* 

It may be laid down as a general rule, that the first syllable 
of die fifth foot most be short, if followed by liie slightest pause 
or break in the sense : hence in Soph. GSd. C. 505, for. Tad' 
utUtv aKrwgj A f A^i rouS** ^ ii rov, read, Touxfltev oXo-of , i f ^, 
tSf* V a row. 

Thus it appears that there are only three cases in which the 
fifth foot may be a spondee : 

1« When both syllables are contained in the same word. 

£. When the first syllable of the fifth foot is a monosyllable 
which is capable of beginning a verse, and which is not dis- 
joined from the following syllable by any pause in the sense. 

S. When the second syllable is a monosyllable, which, by 
being incapable of beginning a sentience or a verse, is in some 
measure united to the preceding syllable. 

Porson has observed, that the particles ri and ys cannot be 
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admitted io a aenarius as the second syUajble of a triqrilabie (bot : 
thus for ywptt, ri^ m xUof ua) foXiffot^Aeu ^$iw¥, read yufmiri 
klmv xmi ^KiircwaiM ^toifw, the first sjUable in X/av being com- 
mon. The same particles cannot stand as, the first sylhble in 
trochaic verse. 

Trochaic Metres. 

The catalectic tetrameter, trochaic may conveniently be con- 
sidered as consisting of a cretic or a first or fourth P«on pre- 

' fixed to a trimeter iambic : . 

Cretic : Sacu'ov ^ fC j Ix'S^'* frpo^mv, ixofti|y 8i' aariog. 
Ist Paeon : &g viy lx6|rsuo'eo fit ccoaai* ro ye Sixaiov £f 1x*^* ' 
4th Pseon : iSiov % | xMvdv isoXWe^g het^paw iyx^^fjJi n. 
But this trochaic senarius admits no annpest even in the first 
place, and must have the penthemimerai cssura. Indeed the 
break there is as decisive as if the verse were divided into two 
lines ; so that not only is it inadmissible for a compound wOrd 
to be. broken, but not even an article or a preposition is suffered 

, to terminate the fourth foot : thus the following verse is illegiti- 
mate : .... 

read, Tovra, /aoi /xs^ij^v' uifpaaTis \ lorriv h ^^M'}y $i?rX^. 

The rule respecting the pause. is also scrupulously observed. 
Anapests are admissible only in the even places. 

The following is a scale of this metre : 

1st 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 
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As the tragic trimeter iambic admits anapestsvihen contained 
in proper names^ so the tragic tetrameter trochaic is supposed to 
admit dactyh in similar circumstances^ and for the same reason. 
But two instances, however^ are to be found ; viz. Eur. Iph. A, 
882. 

elg ip '/^lyevfiaty 'EXfyi]^ v^oro; ^v ^reff-pMfteyo; ; 

and 1352. 

TtavTti '*E?J^veg* arparhs li Mvpuuiwanf ov coi frap^v ; 
• «, - -!• •«!--, -' Mv,- -I - - p . 

Although in iambic verse it is unlawful to divide the aiMy?^s^ 

between two words, yet in trochaic Porson does not object to 

the following lines, in which the dactyl is thus broken : - ^ 

Suyyovov r Ijx^y I7uAa|^v ts rov roSf ^w^fqntra, jxoi* 

06, wph av te/0co Java\ol<r^ vSjvi rkyyr^^aj^fiva. . 

XiXloov ipXJ»y npiiiMU Tf TTtilov i/xTX^ca^ iopi$. 
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In (uct, if tt €f edc is taken from the beginning, we obttiii %ro^ 
cbaie aenarii of the same description with iambic in which an- 
nccesaaiy nnapests are admilted, whith Poison aeelns ^poaed 
to allow: audi as, 

flnrfloX^fti|y Meyikut TwHa^g ?8s. 

But as the Edinburgh Reviewer objects to the latter, so he 
does to the former kind of verse : the first instance he thus cor- 
rects: iiyy^vov r' IfA^v, r^hof r«, x. r. A. cf. Eur. Hipp. 1004. 
The third thus : XiX/fioyafgp^wy rd llgiaftou willov, x. r. X. The 
third Person remarks may be read either, Od, ^ph iv Se/j^ yn 
Aaifotoig, or OS, frph &9 hl^to j^ave£tiM$, x. r. X. 

An intelligent writer in the Classical Journal, No. xlv^ p. 
166. has noticed another nicety in the construction of trochaics : 
viz. that, if the first dipodia is contained in whole words, the 
second foot must be a trochee: Ihus, fuvegog oZrcos [ i^sXfy- 
y(jii)$ Ittkog (og ehig ^i(riv is an objectionable verse : so also in Eur. 
Iph. A. 1340. 

' rivot 8e ftvy^ig \ rlxvov ; *A)(jkKKiu rov? JSeTv ai^tJyojxai, 
we must read> 

t/ 8i, rexvov, fwyeig ; 'il;^iXXg«, x. t. X. 

Anapestic Metres. 

The dimeter anapestic is the measure most frequently used ; 
occasionally a monometer is introduced ; but every legitimate 
system ends with a paroemiac, that is, a dimeter catalectic. A 
dactyl and spondee are frequently substituted for an anapest in 
this metre; very rarely, a procdeusmatid (ww)* Person 
has remarked that in dimeter anapestics a dactyl is very seldom, 
rarissime, placed immediately before an anapest, so as to cause 
a concourse of four short syllables ; the Edinburgh Reviewer, 
however, has shown that instances are by no means uncommon. 
But in tetrameter anapestics no genuine instance of this license 
occurs.' 

The anapestic dipodia may be composed of a tribrach and an 
anapest, for the purpose of admittiw a proper name which 
cannot otherwise be introduced into the. verse. 

In a system, this peculiar property is to be observed ; thatihe 
last syilable of each verse is not common^ but has its quantity 



1 In both kinds of anapestic verse, dactyls are admitted with much 

greater moderation into the $econd than into the first place of the dipo- 
ia : Soph. CEd. C. 1760. Taur' o2ry IxXuf W^aiy qpinr, read /xXt/iy. Edinburgh 
Rev. No. xxxvit. 
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subject to ikt Mint lestrictiotis^ as if the foot to wliich it beloogs 
occurred in stny other place of the irerse.' Whenever a hiatus 
occurs, the vovd or dipbdK>Dg must be diorteted^ as, jmwu 

The verse is considered most harmomous when each dipodia 
ends ivith a word ; except in the catalectic verse^ where the end- 
ing of an heKanieter is preferred. This also sometimes admits a 
^acjtjfl intQrtbe firiit place ; odx &9fi(U)wrw ro yvveux&v* Its final 
syllable is also common. But in the last place but one an ana-^ 
pest alone is allpwed.^ 

When the monometer or anapestic base occurs^ it generally 
immediately precedes the parcemiac* 

These verses are ccxistructed after the following scales : 

Anapestic Dimeter Acatalectic. 



Basis Anapestica, or Monometer Acatalectic. 









Paroemiacus^ or Dimeter Catalectic. 



— v/ «-» 



- w» W 



The rhythm is violated, . as the Edinburgh Reviewer remarks, 
when the three last syllables of a word, which are capable of 
standing in the verse as an anapest, are divided between a dactyl 
and the following foot ; since it thus becomes rather dactylic 
than anapestic : as in the following examples; 
^sch. Pr, 1067=1104. Bl. Tois 9rpoSor«f yig infTiiv tlfMiiof, BU 

Choepb* 1068. Jlouiofiipot i»iv Tpwrov wrip^m* • 

Soph. CEd. C. 1754. ^h rlxvov Alye(»s, irgoo-ff-frvojUrlv coi, read cro) 

Eur. Med. l60« ^il inyiXu BiiM^ koL ifirvi " Agnya. 



* The other "Species in which this cv^tm exists are dimeter Iambics, 
Ionic a minore* and dactylic tetrameters. 

^ A few instances occur in which a spondee is found : as Eur. Hee. 
1T6. 

- "t - " ■,*'i - -|^ 
hut see Blomfield's note on JEscb. Ag. 357. 
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£ur. Med.' 1406. *A}X UAriv y' oZv napu xoA S^ofMei. 

Suppl. 930. Kd) ft^y BotKoLfiois ritr^ ha-opoa S^. 

Iph. i4.'28. Ovx at/ufiai rath* Mpig Apttrring* 
But the instances are too numerous to warrant a decision against 
their genuineness. 

Comic Metres. 

The comic senarius admits anapests into everj place but the 
sizthy and a dactyl into the fifth ; but here likewise a tribrach or 
dactyl immediately before an anapest is inadmissible. Caesuras 
are neglected, and a spondee admitted into the fifth place with- 
out restrictions* 

Respecting the comic tetrameter catalectic, Porson gives the 
following rules : that the fourth foot must be an iambus or tri- 
brach ;' that the sixth foot admits an anapest;^ but that the 
foot preceding the catalectic syllable must be an iambus, unless 
in the case of a proper name, when an anapest is dllowed.^ Jn 
this case the same license is allowed in the fourth foot> 
npwTKTTa IU8V yoLp evet yi rivat} xuSeio'ev lyKoXrr^as, 

'EyevfiTO, MekoLvlTnraf iroiaJv, ^alioag Te, I7i]V8Xoin]y^ Se. 

W'WMIW WW.aB _! ^ — I ••'»»| W •»|WV«»j •» 

The Edinburgh Reviewer is of opinion that in this kind of 
verse the comic poets admit anapests more willingly and fre- 
quently into the first, third, and fifth places, than into the second, 
fourth; and sixth ; but that Porson is mistaken in restricting aK 
together to the case of proper names the use of anapests in tbe 
iTourth place. 

'^ ** Aristophanes occasionally introduces a very elegant speci^^ 
of verse, which we are willing to mention in this place, becanse 
it difi^rs from the tetrameter iambic, only in having a cretic or 
pason in the room of the third dipodia, and because it is fre- 
quently corrupted into a tetrameter iambic by the insertion of a 
ayllable after the first /hemistich. In technical language, it is 
an asynartete> composed of a dimeter iambic and an ithyphallic. 
It is called Evpmtiuov re<ra-age<hiMhkaa'6?iXalSov by Hephsestion, 
ph. 15. who has given the following specimen of it : 'Ecpog avt^ 
Imcirag j h^ikaiu'^fw oKTriip. Twenty-five of these verses occur 
together in the Wasps of Aristophanes, beginning with v. 248/' 
Edinburgh Rev. No. xxxvii. p. 89. 

In dimeter iambics, the comic poets^ with the exception. of 
the catalectic dipodia> appear to admit anapests into every place, 
but more frequently into tbe first and third, than into the second 
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und fourth. The quantity of the final syllable of each (iinieter^ 
as in anapestics^ is not common. 

like the tragic, the comic tetrameter trochaic may be consi- 
dered as a common trimeter iambic with a cretic or paeon pre- 
fixed; but this trochaic senarius admits, although rarely, a dac- 
tyl in the fifth place, and a spondee subject to no restrictions. 
The verse is divided, as in tragedy^ into two hemistichs, by a 
caesura after the fourth foot. The comedians agree with the 
tragedians in excluding dactyls except in proper names. In 
three verses Aristophanes has twice introduced a proper name 
by means of a choriambus (~'^^'~), and once by an Ionic a mi- 
oore (y^ — ) in the place of the regular trochaic dipodia : 
Ach. 220. Ka) vuXeum ] Aaxpartiy \ ri crxeXo^ fiapuvareu, 
Equ. 327* UgooTOS oiv; 6 8' | */3nro8a/xot/ | Xelfierai le«/xsyo;. 
Pac. 1154. Mv^plvas afnio'ov i^ Ai(f\^iv£Sou too¥ \ aagvlfAcov. 
The laws respecting dimeter anapestics are in general accurately 
observed by comic writers. Aristophanes in two or three in- 
stances has neglected the rule of making each dipodia end with 
a word : Vesp. 750. 

The anapestic measure peculiar to Aristophanes consists of two 
dimeters, one catalectic to the other. 

In the three first places, besides an anapest and spondee, a 

dactyl is used; so also in the fifth, but not in the fourth or sixth. 

Caesuras are accurately observed, subject to the same restrictions 

as in the tragic trochaic ; even so far, that it must not take, place 

after a preposition or an article. The proceleusmatic.is exclud-. 

ed. A dactyl immediately before an anapest is unlawful; so 

also when prjefis^ed to an Ionic a minore (y^"') in the end of a 

verse ; as in these examples : Aristoph. I7X. 5 10. 

El ypLq b 17\oiIto$ ^Xk^w vaXiv, hayslfMii r Xjov lavroy : , 

read Siave/fbeitv r' icroy auroy. 

"Ofy. 491. ^ 

Sicvn^$, fiuKay%gj aXfiTOfMnfio), ropvevraiririloXvpQiniyoi,: 

read ropywroXvpaairi^o'jnYypt. 

. The rule of making each dipodia end with a word is some-. 

times violated ; yet in this case, supposing the second foot ii 

dactyl, and the third a spondee, the last syllable of the dactyl 

cannot commence a word whose quantity is either an iambus or 

bacchius (^ — ). H^nce in Aristoph. '£xxX. 518. 

Huur/SouXoio'iy dxiirais (tf^lv, x, r. X. 
- -J - • "I " -I — I 
Brunck reads, 

HufA/3o^i<riy via'cus ufji4¥j x. r. X. 
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. The aioat frequent licence is di«t» in which a kMig vowel or a 
diphthong is shortened before a yawel : a% Ansloph. HA. 5>9S^ 
Out hif SoirM'iy* t/$ 711^ ^«fyfiy iSeX^^M, ;^porXov ovro^. 

. But. AristopbiNies rarely lengthens a vowel before a inute 
andm liquid^ except when he introduces a passage from Homer 
or other authors ; or in the case of a proper name. Thu* to 
Nub. 406. 

and X^- Goa. 

the words of Honner are cited. 
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A.T the close of an article in which were briefly noticed four 
numbers of Mr. Millingen's " Ancient Mx^numents," (see CI. 
Jbuni. Nb; t.v^ p. 144,) we expressed our hopes that this 
learned antiquary might soon enable us to gratify a numei^ous 
class of readers^ by announcing the subsequent portions of bis 
valuable work. Reserving for another occasion the fifth num- 
ber^ which treats of statues, busts, and bas-reliefs, we proceed 
to describe the contents of No^ 6, wherein is continued the 
series of painted Greek vases. 

Plate XXV. appears to offer (with some slight difference) the 
same subject as a fictile vase, published by M^ Millin, in his 
Galerie Mythologiqne, and supposed by him to represent the 
combat between Dionysus or Bacchus, and Deriades, an Indian 
king. Our author, however, is not inclined to adopt this 
opinion, and, for reasons which we regard as satisfactory, he 
thinks it probable that the opponent of Bacchus is Eurytus, a 
giant. A long and ample be^rd distinguishes the divinity here as 
in all ancient figures representing Bacchus^ who is armed with 
a thyrsus, the lower end of which has a point {(fuuporri^) such as 
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served to fiip in tbe ground, the * spears: anciently. . nae^l. With 
tbis point Bacchus prepares to inflict a mortal wound, which 
£urjftu8 endeavor^ to avert by means of his sword ; but a re- 
markablq circumstance, unnoticed by mythologists {at least our 
author has uot discovered any mention of it), is preseotied in 
tbi^ composition. A serpent coiled round the .foUen Rant's 
Aighy di^rts itself against him. — '' The serpent," says Mr. Mil- 
lu^D> ** as it is yirell known, was particularly an attribute of 
Bacchus ; and in all his orgies and festivals played a^ great pait. 
Euripides (Bacchus, v. 101.) describes Bacchus with serpents 
encircling bis head ; and his followers (Detnosth* pro CoriMia) 
usually carried them round their waists and in their bosoms. 
Frp9> this relation of the serpent to Bacchus, it is not upUkdy 
that some ancient, tradition supposed it to have assis^ted bim in 
the combat with the giants." — (p^ 65.) 

Plate x%VK from a vase in tbe author's collection, represents 
Bacchus and Ariadne sitting under the shade of a bowerj losided 
witli clusters of grapes;. Eros or Love, tbe in'Qtber and .com- 
panion of Bacchus, contributes to animate the. scene ; land the 
inscription, NASIHN (of the Naxians). indicates where it is 
placed ; for the island of Naxos, previously called Dia and 
^trongylif, yf^» specially consecrated, to Bacpbus as his birth- 
place (according to local tradition); and ,the Naxian nyn^pbs 
Jt^bilia, Coronis and Cleis, were entrusted by Jupiter ^ith the 
care of his education. At Naxos, also the beautiful Ariadne^ 
abandoned by Xbeseus, was discovered by Bacchus, who tpok 
ber for his wjfe. Their marriage was a subject often r^p^re- 
sentedin pantomimic dances at the various festivals of Bacchus, 
both in private bouses and theatres, ^qnopbon (near the end 
of his Sympp^i^m) describes one of those entertainments afsted 
in tbe presenfre, qf Socrates. ^' A seat (d^Vo^ was. called the; 
muptial,ql|amber (daAfl^Ps)^ smd the p^rts gf Bacchus and Arir» 
adne were performed by a young man and young, wom^o.^ both< 
of great b^auty> who figured the various circumstances of. the 
nuptial ceremony, wbilfs a musician played on the flute tunes 
anaipgous to the sitpations. The same subject appeara fre* 
quentJy on fictile vases and other monuments; but. none present 
the characteristic circumstances expressed in the present interest*- 
ing composition.'^ — (p. 68.) 

From the. painting on a vase in tbe royal collection of the 
Studii of Naples, Mr. Millingen illustrate^ one.of those ancient 
fables which rendered Thebes so celebrated among the cities of 
Greece. . 

Plate xxvii. represents an adventure of Cadmus» who> seeking 
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tmmiler EarofHi (carried mwsy bj JufUba}, icc ri fcd 
from the oracle of Delphi that he sbonhl follow a hdfier di»- 
tiagiiulied bj peculiar marks, and biuld a cilj oo the spot where 
it shooU rest. After much wandering, it rested in Bceotia, (so 
named from that heifer) on the spot where Thebes was after- 
wards erected. But prenously to iajing the foundation of die 
new city, Cadmus prepared to sacrifice the hetfer in hynor of 
Mioerta, whose statue he had brought from Phcemda. Seek- 

2 water for the necessary libations at a fountain saoed to 
urs, an enormous dragon, which guarded it, darted from his 
cafem on the hero, but was destroyed by him thron^^ the 
asnstance of Minerva. To this action the painting before us 
rdates, and the artist seems to have followed Euripides C&Ik 
fivios iflifaMjm\ &c. Phcen. vers. 661, 671-) ^^^^ ^'■s'l other 
mythologists, who differ from him in some circumstances of the 
story. Cadmus occupies the centre: he has laid down the water 
vessel, and holding in one hand his sword and two javdins, 
nrepares to hurl a stone with the other against the dragon, wfao» 
issuing from his cavern, rises in spiral folds. The monster's red 
crest, his scales, forked tongue, the cavern and surrounding 
thickets, correspond to the description given by Ovid, probably 
after some ancient Cadmeis. {** Sylva vetus stabat nulla violata 
securi, &c. Metam. iii. v. €8-^60.) Minerva appears near 
the hero, whom she seems to advise. A female figure learns on 
the rocks above the dragon, and the inscription 0HBH indicates 
the nymph Thebe, who gave her name to the city of Thebes, 
first called Cadmeia from the hero. Two half %oies phced 
above, and supposed at some distance, are distingubhed by the 
names KPHNAIA and IMHNOS (for ISMHNOS) one personi- 
fiesf die gate Crenaia (one of the seven gates of Thebes) ; the 
other is Ismenus, whose name' was given to the river formerly 
caUed Ladun. That the action happened by day appears from' 
the sun's disk, surrounded by rays, in the upper part of the 
painting ; and we learn the artist's name from the words ^X- 
XTEAS EFPA^E, Asteas phgebai ; the double 2S being found 
on other vases exhibiting the same name. Both the hero and his 
protecting goddess are distinguished by inscriptions, KAJMOS, 
waAABHNH. 

In a manner, and with circumstances not observable on other 
monuments, the painting (PL xzviii.) from a vase belonging to 
M« Durand at Paris, represents the Palladium carried off by 
Diomedes and Ulysses. According to all ancient authors, and 
numerous works of art, that celebrated btatue was single. Here 
each of the heroes whom we have mentioned appears holding 
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otie, and these are of the rudest workmanshipi such as might be 
expected in the earliest attempts of art : from a comparison 
with figures on Qther vases, our learned antiquary ' regards the 
statue carried by Ulysses (the bearded warrior) as Minerva 
Chryse, little can be said concerning that which Diomedes 
holds^ since it offers no aclifln or attribute. Some old histo- 
rians (see Dionysius, Antiq. Rom. i. 68, 69.) relate that Chryse 
on her marriage with Dardanus^ brought him two Palladia and 
other statues^ Mhich she had received from Minerva; in the 
course of time these wer(s deposited at Ilium^ in the templie of 
Minerva, by llus, grandson of Dardanus : it is therefore proba- 
ble that while one hero carries off the Palladium, the other 
holds one of the Penates which had been placed in the temple. 
Minerva is seen animating and directing the Grecian chiefs in 
their daring enterprise ; her helmet resembles a Phrygian tiara, 
perhaps to indicate a Trojan divinity. A female figure on the 
opposite side is, we may suppose/Theano, priestess of Minerva ; 
for she, according to some accounts (see Suidas, v. naKKaHlof), 
assisted Ulysses and Diomedes in their undertaking, her husband 
Antenor having been corrupted by them: that the action oc- 
curred by night, we learn from part of the moon's disk and the 
star below it. Although Homer has not mentioned the Pal- 
ladium, yet traditions respecting it are very ancient ; and one is 
given by Dionysius from Arctinus of Miletus, a poet said to 
have been one of Homer's disciples. 

Concerning the subject of Plate xxix. our author does not 
offer any conjectures, but leaves the explanation of it to other 
antiquaries. A female with extended wings leans with one 
hand on a kind of sceptre, and holds in the other various ob- 
jects of uncertain use or nature ; her long hair flows in ringlets 
on her shoulders ; an apple or pomegranate, placed on a plinth 
near her,' might indicate an akar were it sufficiently elevated : 
of an inscription on the plinth only four letters are legible, 
KO^T; but before the figure we read die words H DAIS KAAH, 
*' the beautiful girl,'* often seen on vases intended as presents 
for ladies. Winged figures of this kind are frequently dis- 
covered on fictile vases, especially those found in Magna Grae- 
cia ; and though of uncertain character, it is probable that they 
represent some inferior divinities. 

Plate XXX. (from a vase found at Nola, and in the collection 
of Chevalier Bartholdy at Rome,) exhibits a lady seated in a 
swing impelled by a female attendant. The swing {awpa) was 
known to the ancients ; they sometimes called it idipa, and the 
exercise which it afforded aiSpyi(n$ and alwprifiai by the Ro- 
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nians it wa^ 6tjled oscillatio. Mr. Millingeo^ with his wonted 
acumen and erudition^ here illustrates a passage in which Pau- 
sanias (x. £9*) describes the paintings of Poljgnotus at Delphi: 
one, relating to Pha&dra, he thinks must have represented her in 
a swing, holding the ropes with both hands : that aa error existed 
in the first editions of Pausanias is evident from an emendation 
suggested by Sylburgius, but not admitted by our author. One 
other monument, and only one, is known to represent the same 
subject ; it is a fictile vase in the collection of Samuel Rogers, 
Esq. 

We now open a portion of the work which is marked as No. 
V. but being the first that treats of statues, busts and bas-reliefs, 
is distinct in its numeration of pages from those numbers wherein 
painted vases are described. 

Plate i. represents a singular monument of marble, in very 
low relief; perhaps, says. Mr. Millingen, the earliest specimen 
of Grecian sculpture hitherto discovered : it might be mistaken 
at first sight for a production of Egyptian or £truscan art, 
from the ungraceful and stiff attitudes, the sharp and angular 
extremities, and the small parallel folds of the drapery. Strabo 
and other ancient writers have noticed the resemblance of the 
old Greek style to that of the Egyptians and Etruscans. (Strab. 
xvii,28. Pausan. i. 42. and vii. 5.) Inscriptions proceeding in a 
kind of Boustrophedon manner> and in letters of the oldest form 
(like those in the Elean and Sigean inscriptions), inform ua, 
that the subject of this sculpture relates to the Trojan war; but 
unfortunately, from the deficiency of some parts, the precise 
action cannot well be ascertained. Agamemnon, the principal 
personage, is seated on a chair having feet like those of animals ; 
his hands are raised, but a fracture in the marble renders it 
difficult to conjecture what he may have held. Behind him is 
the celebrated herald Talthybius, bearing a caduceus, the em- 
blem of his office : three letters, EIIE, indicate probably Epeius> 
the next figure ; he invented the wooden horse, by nieans of 
which Troy was taken. Of the other two personages there 
cannot be any doubt^ since the names appear thus written, 
TAAOTBIOS ^Vid NONMEMATA. Mr, Millingen would assign 
this^ sculpture to a period before the 69th Olympiad, or the year 
500 of our era ; it was found in Samothrace, and brought to 
France by the late Count de Choiseul-Gouffier, and now is 
preserved in the Royal Museum at the Louvre. 

A celebrated Argian story furnishes the subject of Plate ii. 
which is copied from a group in terra-cotta, of low relief, and 
prigiually painted ; it was found in the island of Melos, and b&r 
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longs to Tliodna^ Burgotiy E8q(. Perseus, the son of Ju|>iter ^nd 
Danae, appeal's on liorsebadit, armed with the harpi, or curved 
sword of rluto^ and holding die head of Medusa ; her body is 
falling to the groiind, yet still seems to retain the vital principle, 
tliough in the last agony of death. Perseus, riding at full speed, 
looks behind hidd as if hatching the oth^r Gorgons, whom we 
may suppose pursuing him to avenge the death of their sister. 
Although Medusa'$ head had been cut off by Perseus^ yet a 
little figure appears s&s if issuing from her neck ; this is Chrysaor, 
of ^hom slie was pregnant by Neptune : — 

*E^iioge Xfwrawf re ^iyoL^^ 8cc. 

Hesiod. Theog. V. 281, 28S. 
Ilesiod is supposed to have invented the story of Perseus and 
Medusa; it is iK>t mentioned by Homer, but became extremely 

f popular, and was represented on the ark of Cypselus, as we 
earn from Pausanias (iii.. ]70» ^^^ other early works of art. The 
j;)resent composition exhibits it with circumstances entirely new* 

Another terra-cotta relief, found with the preceding and 
belonging to the same collection, is delineated in Plate Hi. 
Bellerophon mounted on a horse, not of celestial origin like 
Pegasus, but one of mortal race, combats the Chima^ra, a mon- 
ster with three heads — those of a lion, goat> and serpent. The 
hero kneels on his horse's back, to raise himself above the flame^ 
emitted by his antagonist. ''Homer,* who relates at great length 
(Iliad. Z. V. 152. 190.) the various exploits of Bellerophon, and 
describeis his victory over the Chimasra, has made no mention of 
the assistance afforded to the hero by Minerva, nor of the winged 
horse Pegasus, which he received from the goddess, and by 
means of which he succeeded in the arduous combat. This 
circumstance was probably added by Hesiod, ^ho, as before 
remarked, is supposed to have invented the story of Perseus and 
the Oorgons. The author of the present monument has fol- 
lowed the primitive and simple tradition recorded by Homer, 
and omitted the subsequent additions.'^ (p. 4.) 

An admirable statue of Venus furnishes the subject of Plates 
iv« and v. It was found among the ruins of the amphitheatre of 
Capua,and now decorates the Royal Museum at Naples; it seems 
to be of Luni marble, and in height is above six feet eight inches. 
A statuary employed to supply some deficient parts, sup- 
posed that it belonged to a group representing the goddess coor 
versing witli her son, and has restored it accordingly, as seen 
in Plate v. But our author is inclined to suspect that the orii- 
ginal figure (of >vhich th^. arms have been broken off and lost) 
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bdd a shield; for this, like the helmet on which her left foot 
restSy was an attribute of Venus Victrix, a divinity particularly 
venerated by Julius Cssar, and by the inhabitants of Capiia^ 
a city destroyed during the second Punic war, but restored by 
that conqueror who established in it a Roman colony. Venus 
appears on some coins of Corinth with a similar attribute, and 
in nearly the same attitude as the present statue. ''The figure 
on the coins/' says Mr. M. ''is without doubt a copy of the 
statue of the goddess placed in her temple on the Acrocorin- 
thus ; (Pausan. ii. 4.) a circumstance which, perhaps, affords 
an additional argument in favor of the opinion here proposed. 
Corinth and Capua having been restored by Julius Caesar, a 
great connexion naturally existed between the two cities. 
Hence, when the inhabitants of the latter city adopted Venus as 
their tutelar divinity, they would, preferably to any other manner, 
have represented her after some prototype venerated at Corinth, 
where her worship was established from the most early period." 
(p. 6.) The Capuan Venus, of which, says Mr. Millingen, a 
representation is here given for the first time, possesses every 
quality required to constitute a work of the highest order. 
Though probably a copy executed " in the time of Augustus or 
Hadrian, it might be attributed to Alcamenes or Praxiteles, 
without any injury to the reputation of those celebrated artists.'^ 

(p. 6.) 

Plate vi. represents another statue of Venus, lately found in 

the island of Melos, and six feet nine inches high ; it is now 
in the Royal Museum at Paris. Between this and the statue 
delineated in Plate iv. a considerable resemblance exists. Both 
seem taken from the same prototype with some slight varia- 
tions, in which the ancient artists frequently indulged. Several 
learned French antiquaries differ in opinion respecting the 
action of this figure, and the attributes which it held : our author 
would apply to it the observations made concerning the 'Capuan 
Venus; but the head seems a portrait, and it is probable the 
entire figure was takenf from the life. It is an exquisite sculp- 
ture, exhibiting an imposing and noble attitude, and an admira- 
ble imitation of individual nature; but, as representing the 
Goddess of Beauty, it wants, perhaps, the elegance and ideal 
character displayedin the Capuan Venus. As a portrait, however, 
Mr. Millingen would rank the present statue in the first class, 
and among those of the best time of Grecian art. 

We have reason to hope, that in the next Number of this Jour- 
nal, some further notices of our learned author^s splendid and 
interesting work, may be offered ta the Jovers of classical archeo- 
logy. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 



In No. lxii. of the Classical Journal, I observe an article^ 
tinder the title of ' Biblical Criticism/ on the standing still of 
the sun and moon, as recorded in Josliua x. 1^, written by Mr. 
BellBDiyy the editor of the New Translation of the Bible ; in 
•Mrhich appear '''the same censuresof the authorised version^ the 
«ame errors in Hebrew criticism^ the same new interpretations 
of Scripture," which have been so often condemned in this 
-author's writings. It is his object to prove that the literal mean*- 
ing of the Hebrew text is totally different from the meaning 
given it in our authorised version. I shall therefore^ in4he pre- 
sent article, examine the arguments he has advanced in support 
of the version which he chooses to give. 

'- The words in the text are these : ^^and he (Joshua) siaid in 
the sight of Israel, yb^ pt^2 Dm DH VHfin ItOtf, Sun, stand 
thou still upon Gibeon, arid thou moon in the valley ofAJalonJ^ 
Mr. Bellamy wishes to substitute the following: ^' When he 
commanded before the sight of Israel, the sun Setting on Gibe- 
on, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon.* In the first place, 
be objects to *)DM^, being translated ''and he said/' wishing it 
to be, **when he commanded** (the army of Israel 1 suppose 
he means). Now, neither in the texts he cites, nor in any other 
text of Scripture, that I know of, will he find this word used 
in the sense of commanding, or leading, an army ; it therefore 
will have the same meaning, whether it be rendered commanded 
or said. - But his principal objection to the authorised version 
centres in the word 01% rendered stand thou still. I'his he 
asserts to be the participle active ! A most glaring error; for if 
he look into any Hebrew grammar, he will find that OH as a 
participle, were it ever used in that form, would be the partici- 
ple passive, like TID, circumcised, Jer. ix. 24. (Eng. Vers. v. 250 ; 
T1D, despised. Job xii. 5, &c. And I must here correct another 
error of Mr. Bellamy's ; he cites several examples of verbs in this 
form, supposing them, from the authorised version, to be par- 
ticiples active : now, in reality, some of them are iftfinitives, 
used in the sense of the Latin gerunds/ and others are nouns, as 
he himself would have discovered, had he more attentively exa- 



1 **TheXatiD gerunds in do and dum are expressed |>y prefixing ta the 
infinitive of an active conjugation, one of the letters D/3Zly haclam/* &o. 
Lyon's Hebr. Girani« by Jacobs. Glasg. 1823. ^86. 
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mined our ver^on. The first be instances is ttie veib NU ; in 
Josh. X. 279 VXi is translated at the going down {of the sun) as 
a noun (Gr. vpog ^X/ou tuo'fi.i;) ; in 1 Kings xxii. 26, the word 
does not occur, but in the 36th verse is the word RU» aboiUt ifie 

fmRg down; in Exod. xvii. 12, KII*iy is the same form^ 
(unib. xxxii. 40| the word does not occur; Psa. cxxi. B, 
*WD% and thy coming in,^ noun; Jud, v« 8, Kwym comings 
S Chroo. xxii. 7> by comingy and 1 Sam. xxiii. 7^ by entering, 

;re infinitives, as before mentioned. His next instance is Ji;i 
ID, but in the only text be ekes, Josh. t. 8, is a different form 
of the verb — j^Tw, when they had done circumcising. Hi^ 
next, /)*)D, idoes not occur in the text cited, Eccles. iii. 9* 'I h? 
next, 3ID9 occurs Prov. xxii. 1, loving, as an adjective (Vulg. 
bona* LXX. iyaO^), and accoidingly it. is read in the margin of 
our version, better ; Ecc1es« vii. 26, pleaseth (Gr« ieyaiisy Eng. 
margin, good).' JlVi does not occur in £Iumb. xvii. 13. As to 
bis last example D')S> in both the passages cited (Jer. xxxvi. 6, 
the fasting day, and Esther iv« 3, [the act o{^fasting\ it is used 
as a noun* fiut the word in question (OH) is, according to ail 
grammarians and lexicographers, in the imperative mood, stan4 
ihou ; thus yM, commit, Psa. xxxvii, 5 ; *))P, turn aside, 2 Sam. 
ii. 22, depart^ Job xxi. 14. xxii. !?• Psa. xxxiv. 14. xxxvii. 
27. Prov. iii. 7; Dp, arise. Gen. xiii. 17. xix. 15. xxxi. 13. 
Deut. ix. 12. Josh. i« 2. viii. 1. 1 Sam. xvi. 12. ] Chron. xxii. 
]6«. Jer. xiii. 69> 8cc. ; yw, return, Gen. xxxi. 3. Numb, xxiii. 
&. 1 Sam, xxvi. 21. Psa. Ixxx. .14, &c. 

Mr, Bellamy next attempts to prove that the meaning of the 
word is not to stand still, but that it is applied to denote the sett- 
ing of the sun ; . a sense in which I do not find that it any- 
wbere.occurs. ** If this word^,'* says he, " could have been trans- 
lated stand, the word still is obviously unnecessary \" intimating 
.that he thinks the word will not bear tliat meaning.^ But almost 
any lexicon will inform him that the primitive meaning of the 
word is to be silent, quiet, to rest (DD*T, siluit, conticuit : nie^ 
iaphorice, quievit, acquievit, substitit, expectavit, Buxtorf); 
there can therefore be no objection against its meaning to stand, 
or to stand stilL Does it not then appear that Mr. Bellamy's 
version is forced^ and contrary to the rules of grammar and con- 
struction? 

We see with how little reason he abuses Jerome, for his igno- 
fadce and incredulity in thus translating this passage| headds, 
*' it must strike the intelligent reader as forcibly, that the error 
was committed by the translators, in following the copy of 
Jerome." Has Mr. Bellamy, tben, never heard of the Greek ver- 
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sion of die Scripturerniftde bj seventy-two Jews^ at the court 
of Ptolemy Phiiadelphus^ upwards of six hundred years before 
the time of Jerome^ in which exactly the same version of the pas« 
sage occurs as that given to it in the Vulgate. What reason have 
we to suppose that the modern versions have followed Jerome 
any more than this Greek one ; or if any one followed the other, 
is it not probable that Jerome, himself followed it \ 

He further informs us, on the authority x)f ^' Maimonides and 
many other learned rabbies/' that no such miracle was ever un- 
derstood by the ancient Hebrews to have been done. Having 
neither JMIaimonides nor any other of these horned rabbies by 
roe, I cannot tell what is their opinion on the subject; but I 
must express my decided opinion that they never understood it 
otherwise than is related in the authorised version. This miracle^ 
indeed, is not expressly mentioned in. any of the books strictly 
scriptural, except in the passage in question; but in the ApOi- 
cryphal book of Ecclesiasticus, xlvi. 4, it is alluded to in the fol«* 
lowing words : Oixj^ h ^eip) «utoD icmi&ivtv h ^Aio^, xai fkla ^jbij<- 
pie lycv^Ai) ic^i Buo; Did not the suit go back by bis means? 
and was not one day as long as two? ' And the prophet Ha-^ 
bakkuk refers to it, iii. 1 1 : The sun and moon stood still in 
their habitation : at the light of thine arrows they toent, and 
at the shining of thy glittemig spear. And Isaiah, when be 
says, *^ For the Lord shall rise up as in Mount Perazim, be 
shall be wroth as in the valley of Gibeoft, that he may do his 
work, his strange work ; and bring to pass his act, his strange 
act/' xxviii. 91. Josephiis, also, a very learned Jew and correct 
historian, relates this event in the same manner, and . expressly 
says, that hi8a<x:ount was taken from the Scriptures ;^ a sufficient 
proof surely, that the Jews in his time understood it in no other 
sense. 

Let us, lastly, consider the objections Mr. Bellamy brings 
against the received version, from the improbability of such an 
occurrence as it is supposed to record. His principal objection 
is founded on this argument ; that not only the inhabitanta of 
that district, but tliat ** half the world must have witnessed 
the miracle ; and when they had been acquainted with the cause, 
wduld, no doubt, have been converted to the worship of the God 
of Heaven ;^' he adds, '^ I may safely say, that the whole 
idolatrous world would have been converted to the true worship 



' In the Alexandrine Mss. it is written hiito^i<r9% tptu stopped^ Q^x^ 

* TSv aray.nfxhm h TtS Upw ypn^xfAurwy, Antlq. lib. V, cAp. 1. § T. 
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of God ; for the miracle would ha^e been asgi'eat in those part^r 
of the world on which the sun had not risen;* while one half of 
the globe had. the sun twelve hours^ the- other half muat have 
had twelve hours of darkness, more than usual/' And as it is 
applied only to Gibeon and Ajalon in the Scripture, he concludes 
that *' the thing recorded by the sacred writer had reference 
only to the hill of Gibeon, and to the valley of Ajalon/- A 
strange argument { he then supposes that such au effect could 
not be produced in Judea, without the came of it being known 
over every other part of the world ! This would . be a miracle 
indeed ! How does Mr. B. think the particulars of this action' 
of Joshua's, the cause of this phenomenon, could be known over 
all tlie worlds when even the nearest neighboring nations were in 
almost total ignorance of the Jevi'ish affairs i As to his conclu- 
sion, that the isacred historian refers only to Gibeon and Ajalon, 
if it were granted, would it not be as much an argument against 
his own version as any other ? But in truth, this does not de-^ 
serve the name of an argument. 

Supposing the event to have happened, as. he conjectures, 
when the moon was *^ at or about full," when the sun was sett- 
ing on Gibeon, the moon would have been rising on Ajalon : if, 
then, this miracle took place a little before sunset, when the sun 
was going down, on the horizon (D^Dtt^H ti{n!l), what could be 
more natural than the words of tbe text, **.Sun $tand ihon still 
upon Gibeon, and thou moon in the valley of Aj^lonV* As. to 
the assertion in the first clause of this argument, that half the 
world must have been witness to this miracle, I perfectly agree 
witbhim ; and .[ think we have some traces of the fact in pro- 
fane history. We are not indeed, at such a remote peribd; to 
expect any thing very distinct from other than inspired writers 
respecting such occurrences ; for let it be remembered, that at 
the 'time it took place, the inhabitants of the rest of the world 
were in such a degraded staite of ignoi*ance and barbarism, that 
we necessarily know but little of their history, and tiiat little is 
no disguised by fable, that. it is in many cases impossible to dis- 
tinguish between truth and falsehood, llie principal source 
from which we have any traditions concerning them, is,: the 
Grecian literature, into which they were grafted in a great mea-^ 
sure from the Egyptians ; the former nation being almost4otaUy 
ignorant of the history of their own country before the time of 
the Trojan war, and their accounts not only of that, biit up to a 
much more recent period, being very obscure and indistinct* It 
is on this account that Plato makes the Egyptian priest s^y to 
Solon : & SoKcov^ SoXgov/ EWriveg ote) Traiiis i^TS, yifwv It ''£XAijv 
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•JM firriy/. expbining it afterwards by aaying that they bad no 
kiiowJege of antiquity^ . ; < ..*.... 

. Now tbe Egyptians and Greeks appear to have had a tra^ 
dition of ibis very miracle among others. Herodotus- says/: on 
the Authority of the Egyptian priests, that from, the reign of the 
first king of Bgypt to the time of Sethon, the sun had risen four 
times in an unusual manner, h ro/yw rovr^tr^ XP^ rmaxi^ 
ihtyov i^.^icw TJov.^?itov ivarfiXoi' !$$» rt > w» xatiiunM^ hMht^ 
S«$ iiraiTBi^ativ xa) eviiv vuy aniMigi, ivtcuheL-Sig xaro/SijilKi/ -that 
he had twice risen, where he nowi sets, and bad twice iet where 
he now rises. In this we may, as Parichurst ^ observes, pUiniy 
see. the traditionary traces of this miracle of Joshua'itf, and also 
of. that recorded in ^ Kings xx.9, 10, 1 1. \ Parkfaurst>. tlnnks 
also that the popular fable of Phaeton is founded in part ohxtbe 
tradition of this miracle, because, the Egyptian priest in Pbto 
says, toDto /xvtfoy ftiy a';^fXi« iyov Xsytrfti, to ^ aXifiig tori : ?« bow* 
ever this ma^ be/ he certainly appears to allude.to it- in the^sen^ 
ten.ce followmg, by reov TtMpi y^y xu\ tlolx wfavh tonow .wpah^ 
Aof 1^. Plato again in his Politicus, speaking of a remarkable 
prodigy which happened in the time of Atreus, makes the straiv* 
ger ask Socrates, ax^xoa^ yip irou xa) avofunnuoviusi^ Z^curi ywi» 
vSeu Tore, if he had beard what happened at that time, and 
on Socrates . answering him^ to wMp) rv^g XJF^%s i^^i^ l^o^S o^- 
ftfioy ^^a^ei;, he continues : oiiajMog* aAX^ to irtp\ r^ jxcto/So* 
Aijff Svff-sw^ Tf xa\ avaToX^^ i>JQt) xm rqay SiKkm iirypaw*. is -^fot !ii¥ 
fih avoTsAAei vvv, §lg toutov tots tov roiroy eivero, itvmKKs V Jx rou 
hufviw,^ thiit there happened at that time a remarkable change 
^in the course of the sun and. the other stars, that they set then 
where they now rise, and rose where^ they now set.^ The Chi- 
nese also relate, (hat in the reign of Yau, their seventh king from 
Fo-hi, the sun did not go down for the space of ten days ; and 
the authors of the Universal History make the time of this Yau 
to correspond with that of Joshua, but Parkhurst thinks that 
it mclre probaUy alludes to that of Ahaz, 2 Kings xs. 9*^ lliere 
is therefore strong presumptive evidence that the miracle %oas 
observed in otiier parts of the world (different nations explaining 
it by different causes), which is a further proof of its authenti-r 
citv. 



' Plat. Timaeo, p. 524. c. Ed. Ficin. 1590. * Lib. ii. cap. 14^. 

3 In Heb, Lex. on the root rhjf- * ^^ the root rBtR- 

« Flat, looo supra citat. • « Plato in Politico, p* 17*, - 

7 See the Modern Universal History, vol. viii. p. 358, and P^rkburst's 
Heb. Lex. on the root HTV' 
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i As to Mr. Bellftniy's inforeooe^ that if aH the Idofaitrous inha# 
bitants of the world had witnessed this striking proof of Jefao-t 
v«b'8 dmoipotence, and regard for his true worshippers^ they 
musyt idl liBve been converted to the true worship of God; what 
aaloDishii^ carelessness, — not to say ignorance, does it display ! 
Greater, miracles than this of J oshua'^ have been confessedly 
WfOttgbtin the world, inconteatably evincing him who performect 
Ihemto.bfi sent from the Maker of heaven and. earth: but did 
dtt who beheld them believe? No: the minority. even. of those 
whafcafLthe light of revelation to assist :the infirmity. of k»maii 
veason, when they could no longer dispute the fact, chose to.at^ 
tiibute It to infernal agency. The miracles they beheld did not 
restrain the children of Israel from idolatry, nor induce the Jew9 
o£n<iater period to receive the Son. of the Lavii^ God. They 
were indeed left without excuse. They x>ugki to have, bowed 
their stubborn minds to suc^ testimony; but they indisputably 
did not;, and, therefore, the non-K;onversion of the idolatrous 
wbrld in the days of Jo8liua,:is.no proof either of the alleged 
Bunicie:not having taken place; or of .the unbelieving heathen, 
net Jiaving witnessed it. 

•T. W. : 
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^me Account qf/helREv. William Ben well, M.A. 
Fellow of Trihiiy CollegCj Oxford. 



-Noh tofiis, raptus Hcet, Optima, nobis 



EiipeTig, redit oi pUcidiini^ moresque benigni, 
£t veiiit ante oculos, et poctore vivit imagOk 






IP, according to an observation sanctioned by the authority of 
Dr. Johnson, ''a life has rarely passed^ of which a judicious 
and faithful narrative Mould not be useful/' the following par- 
tieutars mny with confidence- be laid before the public ; for al- 
though they relate to a person, whose life was short, and who 
d i d not move in a very exalted sphere of action, yet if he be mea-s 
sured. by the standard of true excellence, he will be found to 
have possessed those talents and virtues, which intitle him to 
the lasting esteem of mankind, and are particularly proper to be 
held up as a bright example for imitation. 

William Benwell, the second son of H. Ben well, Esq., was 
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born at Caveitham iti Oxfordshire^ in the year 1765'^ He eotn^ 
pleted his education under die care of his brother-in-law, the 
present itinst^r of Reading achool. In ibis seminarj) be gave 
0arly proofs of those talents and virtues, mrhich afierwards M 
strongly marked faia character. Dr. Valpy has often declared^ 
ihat if ail boys were equal to Benwell in genius and goodnesa 
of disposition, the care of a school would be the Mghest ohjeet 
of desire to a scholar and a man of> taste. Annong other exeeU 
Ijent school exercises^ he wrote and: spoke a Latin poem, at the 
triencnal visitation in 1739, before the Vi6e-£!hancellor. of the 
University of Oxford and the othtc visitors, who acknowieged 
tluitit was > little: inferior to the successful composition of diat 
year for the Chancellor's prize* 

The singular merit of William Benwell attracted 'the notice, 
and secured the friendship^ of Mr. Loveday of Caversham, welt 
known for the great benevolence of his temper, his classical :a»d 
Oriental knowlege, and his researches into chronology . md 
Kngltsh antiquities. From a long-continued intimacy witli this 
excellent man and his amiable family, Mr. Benwell derived the 
niost considerable share of the happiness of his life. Mr. Love-* 
^ay was remarkable for the accuracy of his information, the 
precision of his taste, and his devotedness to learned and reli- 
gious retirement. Mr. Benwell was studious to imitate so fair 
an example, and his conduct reflected the image of his worthy 

patr^on. 

He was admitted a Commoner of Trinity College in the year 
1 783^ and chosen Scholar of that Society at the following elec-* 
tion« / Eager to increase his knowlege and refine his taste, he 
applied diligently to his classical studies. His college exercises 
were remarkable for strength of conception^ purity of style, and 
justness of observation. They frequently attracted the notice 
of Mr. Thomas Wartot), who spoke of them in terms of gfeat 
approbation, entertained for their author a very high opinion 
and regard, encouraged his rising genius, and procured for him 
the offer of a lucrative situation in a literary department, which 
other occupations induced him to decline. He employed the 
intervals of his studies in cultivating an acquaintance with young 
ijfien of learning and talents, who were members of bis own col«« 
lege. Of this description was Mr. Headley,.tbe author of a 
volume of poems, and other pieces and the editor q{ Sdeci 
Beauties of ^dncient English Poetry.^ Mr. Headley was re- 

* In the prefkce to that work^ after mentioning the difficulties which 
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markftble for vivacity of temper/and a high and noble spirit^ 
which a bad constitution could not break or discompose. His 
studies were chiefly directed to English literature, and he pur«- 
aued them with unremitting application. His ardent niind.foMnd 
a grateful repose in the sweet complacency of Ben well's temper; 
jiiid their dispositions^ although different in some respects, wer« 
soon bent to mutual confidence, and cemented in lasting inU- 
macy. Both looked up to Wartonwith great esteem; and this 
fondness for. his works was much increased by the affability- of 
his behaviour. Both had a high relish, like him, for the beau- 
ties of Spenser and Milton, and all productions of true genius 
and original poetry ; and both possessed hearts peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of the most warm and lively feelings of friendship. 
.'in the year 1785, Mr. Ben well obtained the Chancellor's 
prize, for Latin verse. The subject was Roma Alarico Gotho^ 
rum Rege spoliata, and the composition deserves very high re«* 
gard. V its plan is not broken by unimportant digressions ;• its 
transitions, to the different parts of the subject are natural and 
striking ; nor is its energy weakened by trifling ornaments of 
composition ; a fault too common with young writers on 
such occasions. In point of versification and phraseology, 
it is written in the chaste manner of Virgil ; the whole train 
of thought is spirited and poetical, and happily adapted to 
the grandeur of the subject. The description of the various 
countries, from which the troops of Alaric marched, all dis- 
tinguished' by appropriate circumstances; the plaintive ad- 
dress to the river Tiber ; the animation of the statues of the 
ancient Roman heroes on the entrance of the barbarians, and 
the picture of the shepherd viewing from the distant mountains 
the conflagration of Rome, discover the powers of a m'md fertile 
in images highly poetical, and disciplined by a most . correct . 
taste. . . . , . . 

. In the year 1787i when Dr. Uri, a learned Hungarian, who 
had: been employed in compiling a descriptive catalogue of the 
Oriental Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, was discharged by 
the delegates of the press, Ben well and Headley showed the 
wannest alacrity in his cause. They concurred with the writer 
of this narrative, with Dr. Smyth of Pembroke^ Dr. Valpy, 
Mr. Agutter, and some other friends, in rescuing this eminent 



he had to surmount in the collection of proper materials, he adds : '' For 
assistance received I am solely indebten to my very dear friend Mr. 
Beowell.*' 
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linguist from want, and contributed towards procuring for'bim. 
an income, Mfhieh mad^ him comfortable during the remainder 
of his life. ^ Often did the old nuin show the artlessiiess and sim^ 
piicily of his manners, display his various knowlege of books, and 
recount the adventures of his youthful days, in a humorous inix* 
ture of languages, to the many parties formed for him in Trinity. 
College; but to none was he a more welcome guest thau to Ben- 
well and Headley ; and for none of his friends did be cherish a 
more warm and grateful affection. 

This year was likewise remarkable for an addition to Mr* 
Benweirs academical honors. He took the degree of B.A. and 
gained the Chancellor's prize for the best English essay. The 
subject was. In what arts have the moderns excelled the an' 
cients? He took an extensive survey of the subject. The stj^e 
of his composition is pure and elegant. His remarks are solid 
and just, and his conclusions show a correct and ripe judgment. 
He decides the question in favor of the ancients with respect to 
works of imagination and taste, and of the moderns in science 
and philosophy. 

In the month of November he was ordained deacon, and ap- 
pointed curate of Sunning in Berkshire. Here he ceneraliy 
resided for four years, and showed how well qualified he was 
for the proper exercise of his profession. He discharged every 
part of the duty of a clergyman with a degree of zeal and ac- 
tivity equal to its importance. His tone of voice, his devout 
and solemn deportment, always proved how* perfectly he under- 
stood, how deeply he felt, and how piously he could express', 
the meaning of the prayers of the church. The subjects of his 
fiermons were adapted to the spiritual wants of his hearers, ^d 
abounded with clear argument and pathetic exhortation, mixed 
with that anxious regard for the eternal happiness of his audi- 
ence^ which flowed from a deep sense of duty, and the feelings 
of true benevolence. He was a great admirer of the works of 
Bishop Wilson, and caught much of his unaffected and persua- 
sive manner in the composition of his sermons, and, like that 
venerable prelate, chiefly adapted them to the understanding of 
the lowest classes of his hearers. In the performance of all other 
clerical duties, he was no less careful. In constantly catechis- 
ing and instructing the children of the poor, in visiting the sick, 
in comforting and relieving the distressed and indigent, he 
showed how much he was influenced /by the genuine spirit of 
Christianity. Without any immediate requisition, he walked at 
stated times through his extensive parish, called at the cottages, 
inquired after the health and conduct of the inhabitants and 
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their fomili^iiandonmifested that regard: for their welfare iifaicti 
gained him the blesstngs of the poor, stud made a deep and per* 
manent impression on their minds. He soothed tlteir distresses^ 
and relieved their wants^ with a degree of liberality which ofteu 
exceeded thebpundii of strict prudence. Again returned to the 
pleasant banks of his favbritc river, he renewed bis acquaintance 
with his native fields and woods, so dear to bb enthusiastic 
feelings of rural beauty, and . here he enjoyed those charms o( 
nature, which affected his miud with pure and constant delight; 
more particularly as those charms were increased by the satis- 
faction arising from an active and useful life, and the society of 
the beloved friends of bis early years. One of the most pleas-4 
ing varieties of his employment was the active interest which he 
took in the prosperity of the school, of which he was one of the 
highest ornaments, whose exercises he frequently attended, and 
whose members he loved with fraternal affection. 

About this time, Mr. Headley, sinking under the pressure of 
a consMmptipn, was recommended by his physicians to make a 
voyage to Lisbon. Benwell went to London to take leave of 
him previous to his departure : what the meeting, and what the 
parting of two such friends, in such painful circumstances, must 
have been, can be neither easily conceived nor described. Tbe 
unfortunate Headley returned soon after from Lisbon, without 
haying . pbt^ined any relief^ and retired to Norwich, where b« 
died in November 1788, To his friend he gave the most affec* 
jtipnate proof of his regard, by bequeathing to him his library 
of old English writers, and by appointing him one of his exe» 
cutocs. Desirous in every respect to honor and perpetuate his 
memory, Benwell wrote an account of his life, which was trans* 
fitted to Dr. Kippis, and will, it is hoped, one day appear in 
the Bioffraphia Britannica. In the energy of Headley's mind, 
jesolutely bearipg up against the attacks of an incurable disor<*' 
jder, in his genius for poetry, and his untimely death, may be 
traced a resemblance to West, the friend of Gray. 

In the month of November I789> Mr. Benwell took tbe de« 
gree of Master of Arts, and at tbe election in 1790 was chosen 
^eitow of. Trinity College; and soon after was ordained Priest* 
On being- appointed Greek lecturer, he was called to residence 
io college, and resigned his curacy. His removal to the univer^ 
sity afforded him a new field for the display of his abilities. He 
commenced tutor, and in that office indulged his ardent inclina* 
jt^pu to promote tbe improvement of others* 

In 1793, when the Duke of Portland was pttblicly installed 
.^s Chancellor of the university, Mr. Benwell wrote a copy of 
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JEnglish verses, which w«re spoken bj^ Mr. Povelli jBcbdar of 
Trinity College. In sweet and flpwing numbers he .painted tbe 
i-ecent ctalanuties of France, anfl contrasted th^ distteased slaiB 
of that country with the florishing condition of Britain* Some 
lines in this poena very happily express the subjects of bis own 
pur^uitfii, and ^le qualities of his own mind. Describing the 
pccupations of the students of O^ford^ he remarks^ that 



" ihey court with sense refined 



Each purer oharm, that soothes the cultured tnind ; 
With Plato's Muse through airy regions stray,' 
O^ rapturous glow with Homer's hcapteo-tatight lay.; . 
Explore the midnight orhs, that roll on high 
In s'dent courses through th' unclouded sky ; 
Or try tlie secrets of the bright abode, 
. And show tlie blissful path, that leads to God/' 

Speaking of the virtues that adorn the academic, he says : 



-"the blest Virtues, watchful at thy side, 



Through fairest paths thy blameless footsteps guide; 

Affection pure, whose breast still constant bears * 

Its flame unwasted with the length of years; 

Devotion beaming mild with tranced eye, 

And Faiihf that stedfast views her destined sky. 

And meekest Charity ^ with melting tear, 

That patient leans the stippliani's tale to hear.*^ 

From this time ail his leisure was employed in preparing for 
the press an edition of Xenophon's Memotabilid. For this 
work he caused some valuable manuscripts to be collated in 
Italy; he careftilly digested the various readings, selected the 
most useful notes, with which he incorporated his own observa- 
tions, the result of the deepest research, of the most judicious 
discrimination and critical sagacity. To cohiplete the work, he 
composed a new Latin version, in a clear, elegant and accurate 
style. Half the work was printed under his own inspection, with 
singular exactness and care.' Sedulously engaged in this pub- 
lication, he allowed little leisure for exercise, and had not his 
temperance been very great, hrs constitution could not have 
borne up against the effects of his sedentary life. Yet, whilst 
be so much courted a studious retirement, he failed not to attract 



* Some time after his death, the work was published. What had 
been left imperfect was supplied from Schneider's and other editions. 
Of this edition, and of Mr. Benwell's excellence as a critic and a Latio 
writer, aiv elegant and judicious account has been published in a literary 
journal by no commuu reviewer. 
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the attention of many persons of digtkiguislied kl^ities and cha- 
racters. Among others of bts select' acquaintance helield in 
gkneat esteem Mr. Bowles' of Trinity College, Mr. Richards^ 
of Oriel, Dr. Parr,^ Dr. Burgess, the present Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and Dr. Cleaver, Bishop of Bangor. 

In 1794 he was presented by the Lord Chancellor to the 
living of Hale Magna in Liocolnshile. This preferment he 
afterwards resigned to take the rectory of Chilton in Suffolk, 
which was given to him by Mr. Windham, then secretary of 
war. His merit was so universally acknowleged and admired, 
that, had it pleased the great Disposer of events to prolong his 



' Sonnet, by Mr. Bowles, on the death of Mr. Benwell. 

Thou earnest with kincf looks,- when on the brink 
* Almost of death I strove, and with mild voice 

Didst soothe me, bidding my poor heart rejoice. 
Though smitten sore. Oh, I did little think 
That thou^ my friend, wouldst the first victim fall 

To the stern Kins of Terrors ! Thou didst fly. 

By Pity prompted, at the poor man's cry ; 
And soon thyself wast stretched beneath the pall. 
Livid Infection's prey. The deep distress 

Of her, who best thy inmost bosom knew, 

To whom thy faith was vowed, thy soul was true, 
What powers of faltering language can express 7 

As Friendship bids, I feebly breathe my own, 

And sorrowing say : '* Pure spirit, thou art gone !** 

* Bowles's Sonnets and Poenn, Vol. I. p. 36. 

« 
^ To the second volume of Mr. Ricbards's Poems the following dedi* 
cation is prefixed : 

" To the Memory of the 

Rev. William Benwell, M. A. 

late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; 

who in the rare union of 

{Genius, Taste and Erudition, 

was seldom equalled ; 

and in those pure and amiable qualities, 

which constitute the perfection 

of the 

Christian character, 

was never perhaps excelled ; 

the following Odes, 

as a melancholy memorial of 

departed friendship, 

are inscribed." 

3 Dr Parr mentions Mr. Benwell among those whose distinguished 
learning has conferred honor on the English universities, SpUal Ser^ 
moHy Notes, page 1 10. 
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life, he vould probably have risen to the highest eminence in 
the Churph* ;Qf sides, th^iUiisliious patrons just ni^ntioned, h« 
could recKon in the list of :hi8 most aoti(V(S friends one, wiio has 
shown the most unequiyocal disposition toif^ise men of learning 
and virtue to the bjghestdignitiesi Lord Sidmouth. 

In the month of June, '1796, he was married to Miss Love- 
day, the eldest daughter of his first patroa ; a lady^ of whom 
it is the highest praise to say that she was in every respect wor- 
thy of his choice. He had.now laid the fairest foundation for 
liappiness. But how vain are the expectations of man ! and 
how exposed to sudden destruction are the materials of his 
enjoyments and of his hope ! .A contagious fever raged in the 
village of Milton in Wiltshire, where he resided: he flew to 
administer cordials and spiritual comfort to the diseased poor, 
and fell a victim to his humaility. A fatal fever .served only to 
display, in a new and more striking iightic his meekness of 
temper, his resignation to the will of God, and his' tenderest 
affection to his most beloved wife and to his friends. He died 
September the 6th, 1 796, after an illness of ten days, in the d2d 
year of his age, and only eleven weeks from the time of Ins mar- 
riage.' He was buried at his native Caversham, where the 
following inscriptiqn is engraved on a marble tablet in the 
church : 

** Near this Chancel are deposited 

the remains of tiie Rev. William Beuxteil, 

late Fellpw of Trinity College, Oxford; 

who died of a contagious fever, 

in consequence of his charitable endeavours 

to relieve and comfort 

the poor Inhabitants of the village in which he resided. 



' Ills de^th is tjiiis announced in the Star, September 8 ; 

** On Tuesday evening died, at Milton, WiltJ*, in the 32J year of his 
ag:e, the Rev. William Benwell. The poignancy of our grief on this 
^distressful occasion will allow ns only to say^ that England had not his 
superior in sweetness of disposition, gentleness of manners, guoilnessof 
heart, solidity of judgment, accuracy of taste, strength of genius, deptii 
of learning, and extent gf kno>vlcge. Of his fervor in tlie cause of reh- 
gion, and in the exercise of humanity, his deaih is only the labt proof. 
A destructive fever raged in thUKiliage, in which he resided ; he flew to 
tlie relief of the suffering pour, and caught the infection, which depriv^ 
society of one of its hrighte^t ornaments. In the month of June we had 
recorded his union, after a long aUachment, to a must amiable woman, 
who was deserving of a heart like his, but who was doomed to be 
taught, by ihe experience of the biiiercbt dispensation of a wise Pro- 
vidence, how short and uncertain i*f human iiapniness.'* 

VOL. XXXIl. ^ CI. Jl. No. LXIV. Y 
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Frbm early joadi 

fae was remarkable for correetness of ta»te^ 

and variety of knowlege ; 

simple, modest, and retired, 

in manners and conversation, 

fae possessed a natural grace, and winning courtesy, 

truly expressive of the heavenly serenity of bis mind, and 

of the meekness, lowliness, and benevolence of his 

heart. 

To his relations, and to the companions whom he loved, he 

was most tenderly and consistently affectionate ; 

to the poor a zealous Friend, 

a wise and patient Instructor, 

by his mildness cheering the sorrowful, 

and by the pure and amiable sanctity, 

which beamed in his countenance, 

repressing the licentious. 

Habitually pious, 

he appeared in every instant of life 

to act, to speak, and to think 

as in the sight of God. 

He died September 6^ 1796, 

in his d2d year. 

His soul pleased the Lord, 

therefore hasted He to take him away. 

This tablet was erected to his memory^ 

with heartfelt grief, and the tenderest aiFection, 

by Penelope, eldest daughter of 

John Loveday and Penelope his wife ; 

who, after many years of the most ardent friendship>' 

became his wife and widow ^ 

in the course of eleven weeks.'' 

In stature Mr. Benwell was about the middle size, rather 
thin, but well made. His features were delicate, and bis com- 
plexion fair. His eyes were expressive of peculiar softness ; 
and when he smiled, the most engaging sweetness was diffused 
over his face, that spoke the angelic benevolence of his heart. 

His understanding and his virtue^ did honor to bun^an na- 
ture. 

He possessed that degree of ima^nation and judgment, 
which characterise a mind of a very high order. His learning 
was chiefly classical and theological, and was remarkable for its 
precision and accuracy. He loved learning for its own sake, 
independently of emolument or preferment.. His taste was cor- 
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recti deliiciite, and refiatd* Among -tbe classks, fab fanmte waB 
Virgil; afuonglhe painters, RapfaaeK He was * particularly 
ff{e«;8ed with the stady of medals, in which he made considera*- 
jble progress ; and be bad' an accurate fmd extensive knowleg€ 
of prints. Upon the engravings of Sharpe and Morghen, repre- 
senting tbe purest apocimens of tlie Italian maaler^^ he has been 
observed to gaze with tlie most enraptured and £xed atlentioiL 
He repeated with enthusiasm many pathetic and desoripttve 
f>assagesof Virgil, TibuUus, and Milton. He studied the works 
«f Xenophon 4:on amore; and all biis own productions, fats 
essays, his sermons, his letters, and his conversation, rejected 
the image of (bat perspicuous and beautiful writer. 

He was always diligent in performtng the duties of his sitna^ 
tion^ Of the latter part of bis life, much time was allotted 
to his pupils; much to his intended publication ; much to his 
correspondence with \m numerous friends. Yet, anxious as 
be was to devote his hoars to these purposes, if any opportunity 
wasf presented to him of doing » kind action, his book was in* 
etantiy shut, his favorite'. pursuit suspended ; and never did a 
more engaging, a sweeter enule brighteh bpon his expressive 
faee^ than when be hastened to contribute to the service of 
others. 

His charity was equally the result of native sensibility, and 
of true Christian principles* Sorrow, indigence, and misfortune, 
wanted no advocates to plead their cause before him. The 
delicacy of his conduct to the distressed was as remarkable as 
bis freedom from ostentation* Many instances of his bounty, 
which he strove to conceal, were discovered by accident 

His manners were soft and gentle ; they were the offspring of 
native benevolence, and a constant solicitude for the ease and 
satisfaction of aH around him. He was respectful, not servile, 
to superiors; affable, not improperly familiar, with equals; and 
condescending^ not supercilious, to those beneath him. His 
kindness to servants was remarkable. He heard their complaints; 
4ie soothed their sorrows ; and relieved their wants* The con- 
sequence was, that they looked up to him as a benefactor and a 
patron, rather than as a master. 

In his social intercourse, he showed those mild and unaffected 
graces, which were sure to please* His conversation was often 
eniiveded by a vein of humor, which was gay, delicate^ and in- 
offensive ; and often interspersed with anecdotes introduced with 
singular dexterity and effect. His arguments were solid and clear; 
be conversed for the sake of information, not of victory ; hence 
daere was no asperity in fai^ contradiction, no want of dignity in 
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his concessions. When be was coJiscious he was ri^t. He Way 
resolute in purposei though diffident in manner. His rnbid wa« 
constantly directed to the pursuit of truth ; in caseis where h^ 
was ignorant, he was thankful to those who gave him information ; 
when he corrected others, he gave himself no airs of superiority* 
He possessed the happy power of gaining the esteem of those, 
from whom he frequently differed in opinion. He never excited 
jealousy ; he indulged no spleen ; he provoked no envy ; he 
deliglited all, with whom he conversed ; and even those who 
spent the shortest time in his company could not fail to become 
bis friends* 

His situation in College afforded him a proper opportunity 
for the display of his talents and of his virtues. His conduct 
M'as exemplary : he recommended rules and discipline by his 
own practice, and labored to make them agreeable and easy by 
his affable and gentle manner in recommending them. The 
young men feared him not as a rigid censor, but loved him as 
an affectionate friend; He was constant in his attendance at 
prayers ; and was never seen to enter the College chapel, with*" 
out that reverential deportment, solemn step, and downcast 
eye, which bespoke his deep sense of the awful nature of the 
place, and his profound veneration for the Great Being, to whose 
service it was dedicated. 

Jn his instructions to his pupils, it was his object to enlighten 
their minds, and to fix their principles ; and not to display his 
own attainments. When he found any of them profit by his 
instruction, he expressed as great a pleasure as if he had the 
strongest personal interest in their improvement. 

With respect to his religious opinions and practice, it is al- 
most superfluous to say, that he maintained the doctrines of the 
Church of England with the most firm conviction, and regarded 
its establishment with profound veneration^ He was ever ready 
to exercise his sacred office in the absence, or during the illness, 
of a friend. When he had no duty to discharge, the part of his 
Sunday, which was not spent at church, was consecrated to re- 
tirement and meditation, and in reading the Bible, or some re^ 
ligious book. His favorite authors were Wilson, Paley, and 
Townson. He was happy in being a Christian, and rejoiced in 
being a divine of the Church of England. 

in short, Mr. Ben well, whose irreparable loss will be long 
deplored by all who bad the happiness of knowing him, was 
eminently qualified to adorn life by his engaging manners, as 
well as to dignify it by his numerous virtues. And from the 
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piirlty of Im conduct, and his habitual unaffected piet^r, few men 
v^ere better prepared to die* 

. His continuance in this world, if calculated by the number 
of years be lived, was short ; but if estimated by the exercise of 
his virtues, was long enough to display a scries of the most 
praiseworthy actions^ Sucli a man ought therefore to be kept 
in lasting remembrance ; for surely, amidst the cornmon inter-^ 
course with the world, it is not easy to (ind a person equally dis* 
tinguished by love.of learning, purity of taste, sweetness of dis- 
position, firmness of principle, capacity for friendship, solicitude 
for the good of mankind, and zeal for the honor of God ! 

*«* A circumstatice, highly honorable to Mr. Ben well's character* 
could not with propriety be inserted in the account of liis life. The 
University of Oxford unanimously made him the offer of the Poetry 
Professorship. He had heard a frieiid of his express a wish to obtain 
that situation ; and no considerations, no entreaties could induce him to 
accept it. His friend, however, was unbuccessful> and Mr. Hurdis of 
Magdalen College was elected. Editoo. 



REMARKS ON 

Db. Gottling's Essay on the Theory of Greek Ac- 
centuation. 



Tlhis £ssay belongs to the valuable results of that philosophi- 
cal mode of inquiry, with which great modern philologists have 
analysed the Greek language in its essential particulars. Whilst 
other Literati have endeavored to clear up the metre, to arrange 
the syntax, and to elucidate the etymological part of this match- 
less language, Mr. Gottling has turned his investigations to the 
Greek accentuation. Tlie small essay, which lies before us, 
contains the preliminary results of his inquiries. We wish the 
larger work which he has promised, and on account of which he 
has visited several eminent libraries of Europe, may soon ap- 
pear. 

The author attempts, more than has 'been hitherto done, to 
arrange the doctrine of the Greek accent on systematical princi- 
ples. He proceeds, therefore, from the general principles of 
philosophical grammar on accent; he next examines, how far 
the Greek accent agrees with them, and for what reasons it has 
deviated from them ; and.then endeavors to deduce from these 
observations certain rules, discernible in the application of the 
accent, and justified by the nature of the language. 
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In endeavoriRg to state the leading features, of this, in man;^ 
Inspects, new,' and ingenious system, to which, we tlikik, every 
sound scholar will subscribe, we shall attempt to interweave 
some reflections on the accent, and also on the prosody of 
modem languages as fixed by it ; and these reflections will, we 
hope, set the truth of this system in a still clearer light. 

The Greek language, in its audible relations, was governed 
by two laws, viz. the law of accentuation, and that of quantity^ 
There is no possibility of obtaining a clear idea of the most 
important peculiarities of this language, and of its most excellent 
productions, before the essential difference of both is under- 
stood ; the more so, as in no other language, (except, in a less^ 
degree, the Roman, which proceeded from the Greek,) has this 
difference existed. Mr. Gottling, therefore, at the commence- 
ment of his observations, adverts to this difference in the follow- 
ing manner. 

In the Greek language, quantity consisted in the natural- 
length or shortness of the syllables ; the measure, by M'hich 
both were fixed, was the longer or shorter dweUiug of the voice 
on the syllables. The short quantity was prodriced by the 
lengthening of the vowel, or by several combined consonants^ 
which were to be pronounced successively ; so that a long syU 
lable was a real length of (ime,. that is, as long again as a short 
one, in respect of the time which was occupied in pronouncing 
it, As the ancients called the shortest space of time in which 
a syllable was pronounced, xP^'^^^ {mora) ; so a long syllable was,' 
as to the portion of time required in pronouncing it, {the length 

of time) equal to two XpoWi, that is, to two short ones ; cricfjLuzz' 

wSiyM. Before we proceed to further inferences, from this 
known position, we must previously observe, that the quantity 
is independent on the accent,' though accentuation is not so, 
vice versOy on the quantity. 

The quantitative proportion of the syllables was only a mu-^ 
sical attribution ; it was created by song, and also only designed 
for song. The Greek language, the idiom of a people, endowed 
more than any other with artificial talents, developed itself by 
poetry and song intimately connected. Till the time of Pliere«: 
cydes, there existed no prose. If the voice stopt longer tb«» 



' We need not observe,, that we do not here speak of the change^ 
which the natural quantity sometimes undergoes by the accent in rhyth- 
apical combinations. Vide Hermann in ** £]i(nenta doctr. metr»'' 
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oxiexS^^Sf on^ syllable, this could be divided into two ;^^tti$ 
(nnora9) ; it was long. If this dwelling of the song happened on 
the vowels s and o, the Greeks used the characters ij and » ; and 
it is an imperfection in the Greek alphabet, that there are not 
similar distinct characters for the doubtful letters, a, i,v, when 
thej are long. Thus, all long vowels and diphthongs, Mr. 
Gottling rightly observes, were owing originally to the soil's 
dwelling by two x^'vot;; on the elementary vowels (ij proceeded 
from ee ; a> from oo ; and d, l, tJ from u u, It, u v) ; and thii^ view 
accounts for many relics of the earlier period of the Greek Ian-* 
guage, especially in the ^olic dialect. Quantity was accord- 
ingly a production of song ; but by what principle the latter 
was conducted, that is, on what principle the voice dwelt, now. 
a shorter, now a longer time, on the vowel-sounds, is still a mys-: 
tery to us ; we are only aware of such a proportion of short and 
long syllables, which afforded the greatest variety of combina- 
tions and changes. As the origin of the quantity of the syllables 
is to be traced to song, so also its destination was purely musi- 
cal. The essential character of song consists in the expression, 
of the affections or feelings by sounds. The sounds of the lan- 
g[uage in their qualifications of quantity (or prosodiacal attribu- 
tions) formed the matter of the song, that is, of poetry ; just as^ 
the sounds of the strings form the matter of the guitar music ; 
and poetry modulated and arranged this musical matter, inde- 
pendently of the logical relations of the single notions which it 
expressed, and only according to the general character of the 
feelings which were exhibited. This arrangement and modula- 
tion of the musical sounds was the metre, which, consequently, 
had merely a musical meaning. Accustomed in this regard to 
our notions.of modern poetry, we find some difficulty in accti* 
rately comprehending the above-mentioned peculiarity of the 
Greek language ; for it is entirely wanting in modern languages. 
'' There is certainly a difference," says the late Mr. Solger, who^ 
we think, had a more clear view than any other person— -of these 
characteristics of the Greek idiom, and whose early death was 
much to be lamented ; ^' there is certainly," says he, '^ a differ- 
ence between speech and music ^ the former has. a logical im- 
port, and expresses notions ; the latter represents feelings. 
Poetry as speech, and poetry as music (i. e. metre), are then 
most perfect, when they have nothing in common but the same 
matter, i. e. the sounds of the language, which, in the former, 
are shaped into the expression of ideas; in the latter, into that of 
feelings. So it was with the Greeks." We willingly subscribe 
to this view : poetry, as music, shaped and coQibined this com- 
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tiion oiHtter (the ffounds of the Isnguage, or, what is the eame^ 
tlieshigle^words) on the prosodiacal, or, what is equivalent, the 
musical principle of the length and shortness of the syllables, to 
such a nioduiation (i. e. metre) as was most qualified artificf* 
ally ^?ef>r<^ent the feelings, which the sanie matter, as logical 
discourse, conveyed ; and this modulation, as it was founded on 
a different principle, was so independent of the logical import 
and value of individud notions, that there was the greatest diver- 
sity of the metrical and rhetorical declamation of the same 
poetry^ so that we frequently find words of great logical and 
oratorical power in the most unseemly fall {ibni) of the music 
(meti^e), and again most insignificant words in the rising {»^(n$y 
of the intisic. However, on the other band, this music was in 
the most intimate connexion with speech, seeing that the saine 
speech, which, in its logical capacity, was the vehicle for the ex- 
pression of the mind, constituted, in its prosodiacal capacity, 
(that is, measured by the laws of quantity,) the matter for the 
musical arrangement or composition, in conformity to the cha- 
racter of the feelings exhibited iiy speech in its first capacity. 

We further add a few remarks illustrative of our subject. 

According to the preceding developement, the metre was a 
certain mode of combining the musical lengths and brevities 
(long and short syllables) ; consequently, something much re- 
sembling our musical time, only with more latitude, especially^ 
in the choral songs, where this musical art displayed its highest 
perfection. The respective metre was the formal principle, 
which governed the combination of the sounds ; the duration of 
die single sounds was sufficiently fixed by the quantity of the 
syllables/ But the time, die variation of strong and soft, high 
and deep sounds, was not determined by that rule ; it was un- 
doubtedly ascertained by the musical accompaniment, and, if we 
are not mistaken, this is the meaning of what Aristode (Poet. c» 
>. § 4.) styles d^fuovla. But the details of these and so many 
other points respecting ancient music, especially the different 
keys, are, by the loss of this music, involved in impenetrable ob- 
b'curity. 

* It follows, secondly, from these views, that, with the Greeks, 
metrical (poetical) and musical compositions were identical ; for 
metre and the elements of it (die quantitative proportions of the 
8yllubles)had only a musical import* Whatever was in verse, 
was sung ; and it would have appeared as^unnatural to the Greeks 
to compose a poem, without intending it for song, as to execute 
a: song partly without any text, or with an absurd text (a» in 
our operas, where the text ^s only a secondary consideration) ; 
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fceeattsa,- 89 we have obsenredv music aod ptf^tiQit apiseeti, bf' 
the feelings which the latter expreaseil^ and the former artifie^ 
ally represented^ were united into* the most intimate and moat 
perfect harmony. The Greek poets, accordingly; wrote Ae 
music- themselves for their poeims ; but this is nc^ing ntore than 
the selecting and connecting the kinds of metre, suitably to the 
poem or the different parts of it ; and these metres they coulrf 
by no other means convey to the persons who were appointed 
for the lyric choruses, than by singing before them, and exer-* 
daing them, tSl they sung correctly. (Compare, howet er, what 
we have remarked on the Aristotelian igfMvla). 

As the dialogue of the drama is in verse, it wa9 uiidoubtedlj 
sung ; it was accompanied by the flute; but from the iauibic 
rthythmus of these dialogues, it is probable that this kind of song 
approached the recitative ; but the choruses were always accom- 
panied by the lyra. 

This view of the pfosodiacal element of the Greek language 
is also adopted by Mr. Gottling; it is> however, only shortly 
noticed. We have thought proper to develope it more fully ftnr 
the purpose of placing his system of the accent^ and our further 
remarks on this subject, in a clearer light. 

As quantity was a musical element, created by song, and iu-' 
tended for the musical modulation of the matter of the lan- 
guage, so accent was a merely logical principle ; for this matter, 
as speech, is of logical import, it denotes ideas ; and that word, 
which, in a succession of ideas, presents the most insigmficaot 
idea, or that syllable of a w6rd which conveys the most import- 
ant elepient of an idea, is marked out above its level by^a com- 
parative elevation of the tone (a comparative stress of the voice). 
The former is the rhetorical, the latter the verbal ucceti^ widi 
which we are now concerned. As by its destination, so also hy 
its nature, accent was essentially different from quantity* The 
latter consisted in a longer or Hhorier duration oi the voice, coa-» 
sequently, in relative lengths and brevities of time incident to 
the articulate sounds of speech ; the former in a comparative 
elevation (acute ascension) of the voice. Mr. Matthias has elu- 
cidated this diversity in a very plain and judicious manner, by 
means of notes. In the word OeoSflopo;, all the syllables are 
eighths with regard to quantity, except ioo^ which has the value 
of a fourth ; but the syllable -o- is elevated above its level by the 
accent. 

We cannot here pass over the question which is still disputed, 
viz. whether the pronunciation of the Greek language was de« 
termined by quantity or accent. We think there can be no dis^ 
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pute about thU' poiot^ provided a just idea be formed of Ibtf 
pecoiiav developement and uuwical cliaracter of the language^ 
eotirelj abstracted from the genius of modern languages* The 
Greeks excelled all other nations hy the most transcendant 
tfdeot'for artificial representation; in coafermity to whicb^ thjsir 
lamiguaige was cultivated by song and poetry : accordingly its ap-^ 
titode for the expression of imagination and feelings constitutes 
coMs^ of its characteristic features; and a consequence of tbia 
direction was, as we have, observed^ the musical ingredieiit of 
c|yaii|tity* Although therefore, in prosaical speech, chiefly 
devoted to the exclusive expression of ideas^ &e logical law of 
acieentuation might have had the precedence, as Mr. GottKng 
asserts, the speech, nevertheless^ preserved somewhat of melody^ 
and song, by the modulaticm of the voice according to quantity,* 
subordinate indeed, but.uever altogether effaced, as this was im*: 
possible. This modulation increased in proportion as the expres- 
sion of feelings prevailed, which happened so frequently with 
orators*' 
.Again, in poetry, the musical modulation of the language had 
tbe ascendency over the law of accentuation^ In lyric poems, 
and parts of poems, the logical relations (and consequently, 
without doubt^ the accent also) were quite subordinate, and 
those only^ who could not comprehend tlie nature of metrical* 
4eckmationy were surprised to find, what is so often the case, 
as we have earlier observed, words of great import in the most 
unseeaung fall of the metre, and vice versa* However, the law ' 
of aoeenttiation never ceased entirely to operate on the delivery. 



■ Very ingenious is the remark of Solger, He says, ^Ubat much of 
the ancient prose, which in many respects is still a mystery to us, mi^ht 
be better understood than it really is, if we could succeed in penetrating 
deeper into the effects of this musical element in (he Greek language/' 
We believe, fot our part, that the astonishing effects, which the delivery 
of 6rBtioDs so frequently produced, mostly proceeded from the artificial 
n^anagement of the prosodiacai ekment of^ the language, analogoAis to 
those kinds of metrical combination, which the audience was accustom- 
ed to tneqt with when great sentiments and emotions were to be repre« 
sented in the dramatic pieces. The modulation of the voice, of course, 
hkd its share in the effect* We mu^t not think of modern eloquence, 
w]»ere prosodiacai cadences are rather forbidden. But we have^ strictly* 
speaking, no musical element in our lansuages, as we shall prove. We 
see by the example of Cicero — although the Latin langiiage was, in this 
respect, but a faint resemblance of the Greek — how dinerent it was with 
the ancients, in whose languages the accent bad little (as in the Latin) 
or ne eeonexion (as in the Greek) with the prosody, which, with os, is 
only founded on accent* 



iAe. Theory of Gretk Acmtfrntrntf^' 34?* 

l^ejCiBUse it \9M -e^v^My ioipostibk. 'In the ifeftioatic dialDgvQ^ 

which we h^ve compared to the recitative^ the poetical inQdula<<^ 

tion;, though still superior ia influeuce,^ approached nearer to |b«. 

delivery of prose*. The efficacy, therefore^ either of accenfe or. of^ 

quaotity* W9ef entirely ceased to. operate oi) the pnoauucialJrMiiii 

no more than in general, these laws themselves ; but iotbegreaW} 

est variety of change and gradation, now the one, mum Uie otbor, 

eletnent was prevalent, according as speech had the preference^ 

to expre83 ideas or to. represent feeliiiga^ As to the modei bj) 

vi^bieh the Greeks united accent wilh^paantity in pronunciation,, 

we think it is easy to be compiehended : we have attempted to^ 

illustrate it by the musical-acfaf me proposed by Mr. Matthias^ . 

i We now return to the treatise of Mr. Gottling. Accent^ 

ac,cordiug to its natural deitinationy is to point out the most inv- 

portant dlenient of a notion : it has a logical dignity. Mn 6«; 

4;cn#iders the accent^ first in primitive and then in derivative. 

languages. In the main, we perfectly agree with, him. Th^ 

essential character of any primitive language consists in its pe-»v 

(^Unr roots, out of which, by the lawa o^ infiexion, composittf>B,«. 

and derivation^ the body of the whole language was formed^ 

'Jibe radical syllables contain, consequently^ the primary part of' 

the notion, which^ by inflexion, decivation^ and compoaitioBf 

was only modified ; ibe radical syllable receives, accordingly^ 

the accent ; that is^ it is pronounced vvitb a relative energy (aciUt^ 

elevation) of the voice. Mr. Gottling says very judiciously s 

** A primiiive language becomes live and speaking to the ioternat 

mind, by tliis alone, that it distinctly dis^'iminates that radical 

syllable,.. which exhibits the leading (and original) part of the 

notion, from tliose syllables which were added to it, when th& 

language farther developed itself from the centre of ita rootsi'^ 

Besides this lawvof accentuation, there is a second for primitive 

languages. ^ As soon as' a syllable does not "so mueh serve to 

modify in general the radical notion, as rather to deternune (limit) 

or alter it so by an additional mark, that the limfited notion is to' 

the radical notion, as the species to the genus/ or the contrary,. 

the accent is, according to a correct logical proceeding (for the 

limiting syllable affords the leading notion, because the original 

notion is not simply modified, but essentially altered) assigned to 

the limiting syllable." 

Entirely different is the law which regulates the accentuation 
of derivated languages. Derivated languages are those, the fun^ 
damental form of which a nation has borrowed from another 
people, either by subjection, degeneracy^ or some other reason^ 
the peculiarity of such languages, consequently, does not dwell 
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io tbeir roots (radical syllables). '^ In derivative languages^'' says 
Mr. 6.^ ''the roots are no farther endowed with that intuitive 
and expressive character (capacity) of life, which they bore to 
the original people, who had created them as the centre of their 
language, and from whom they are borrowed/' For the cha- 
racteristic part of derivated language consists in those modifi- 
CftfionSy by which a primitive language was converted into a de- 
rivative one ; and as these modifications are chiefly incident to 
the final formations of the words, Mr. G. says, justly^ ** on this 
circumstance, the tendency of most modern languages to place 
the accent on the last additional syllables (or better : the cha- 
racteristic final-formations of the words) is to be accounted for ; 
for these formations are the very property of such languages/' 
Now this proceeding is, unquestionably, an absolute anomaly of 
accent ; it has no longer any logical attribution, any reference to 
meaning and idea, and, what necessarily follows^ any reference to 
the organic developement of the language ; it points only at tlie 
external mechanical formation of the words. As a model of 
auch an accentuation, Mr. 6. sets up the French language. I'he 
Frenchman always la^s the stress on the final syllables, by which 
the %vords were gallicised — malhonnlte conscription (the Roman 
pronounced rightly eonsctiptio) deployir ; for when he places a 
mark onrthe first syllable of diployer, this is no accent : he throws 
the accent on the last syllable, and pronounces deployer; that 
mark is only to prevent the syllable di from being altogether 
swallowed up. As a model for the true accentuation, Mr. G. 
sets up the German language, and exemplifies his rules with 
words from this language. In this assertion, no one, we think, 
who knows the internal organisation of language, will find fault 
with him.^ 



> ' All German 8cholal>s are agreed on this point. We cannot omit 
noticing, in this respect, Mr. Nbbden's Grammar. We do not mean to 
detract from the merit of this work in other respects ; but the chapter 
on accent and prosody— two essential points in the system of the Ger- 
man language — are entirely erroneous. His system of German accen- 
tuation is an absolute mistake of the simple, clear, and firm principles, 
which preside over this language tbreuehout. He has likewise absolutely 
failed in his criticism on the system of Moritz. This system is, in the 
main, derived from the nature of the German language^ and forms, un- 
questionably, the foundation for German prosody. The fault of this 
system does not lie in its principles, but in the want of due regard for 
other circumstances, which should equally be taken into account as 
modifying, those principles. 




NOTICE OF 

Gesbnius's HEBREW LEXICON to the Books 
of the Old Testament^ including the Geographical 
names and Chaldaic words in Ezra and Daniel. 
Translated into English from the German, by Chris- 
topher Leo, formerly Teacher of German and 
Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, late Profe&r 
sor of German at the Royal Military College^ Bag^ 
shot, S;c. S^c, Part !• For Treuttel and Wiirtz, 
London : 1825. Pr. 11. 4s. 



IVIr. OESBliitrs, author of some valuable grammatical workt 
in Hebrew, in the conviction that the many defects, which 
disfigure most Hebrew Lexicons, and render many of them 
quite unable to give any satisfaction, proceed from the circum-^ 
stance, that they are merely recom positions of older works, 
transmitting tlye same imperfections from one generation to 
tinother, determined to resume a comprehensive inquiry of ai} 
those objects, on the correct and precise statement of which, ^ 
{Progress in this department of literature principally depends. 
After a series of preparatory labors, and four years and a half 
exclusively devoted to those inquiries, he presented, in 1810, 
the literary world with the result of his endeavors, and met with 
unanimous approbation. The improvements on the works o( 
his predecessors are chiefly the following : 

1 . Mr. G. studied, more than has been done by his prede^ 
cessors, to ascertain the peculiar phraseology of the Hebrew, 
lis founded on its own distinct dialect, and to place it in a pro-^ 
per point of view, with relation to the peculiar phraseology of 
-the cognate Semitic dialects. 

2. He has departed from the arrangement of former Hebrew 
Lexicons, and here, for the first time, preferred an entirety zU 
phabetical to an etymological order. This circumstance ah>ne, 
«s the translator justly remarks, will entitle tiiis work to sur* 
pass all preceding works for facility of application. However, 
as the etymology forms an essential part in the explanation of 
Hebrew words, the author has combined this consideration 
M'ith the former, and those derivatives which cannot immediately 
follow their primitive words (from being out of the alphabeti- 
-<!al order) are added to the end of each root, and afterwards 
again insetted in their proper paragraphs, and fully explained. * 
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d. Mr. 6. endeavored to devdope and illustrate the various 
significations of each word in the most natural order as thev 
may liave formed themselves ; and to give the lisoat cdmpletie 
collection and classification 6f the pbrases and idioms formed 
by a word. The defects, under which our Lexicons labored, 
in both these respects, reduced them to the rank of mere voca- 
bularies. In the ktter respect^ Eichhorn indeed had long since 
made some valuable observations, (in Alg. Bibl. der bibl. Lit- 
ter, vol. IV, and bis edition of Simonisy) but these observations 
were detached and of small compass. In the former respiBct, 
particular attention was paid by Mr. G. to /the .exhibition of 
the various connexions, in which a verb occurs with the parti- 
cles. This subject is the more important, as the verba compo- 
sita in the Latin, Greek, and German languages, are for the 
fnost part expressed by tfai» mode of construction in the He- 
brew. Mn Leo baa remarked the resemblanc^e of the £ngtish 
and Hebrew idioms in this point ; hence arises the capacity of 
the English to express the identical meaning of the Hebrew 
word or phrase,, io many instances, with an accuracy, of which 
ihe German is not capable* 

4. Mr. G. endeavors to fix by more exact boundaries than 
have hitherto been assigned, the province of lexicography in re* 
lation to the often adjacent province^,, of grammar, criticism^ 
and interpretation, in order to prevent the lexicographer from 
deviating into foreign departments. In these respects, there 
was now too much, now too little done. With regard to the 
gfanunar, for instance, Mr^ G.. observes rightly> that Simonis^ 
though overloaded with a confused crowd of exegetical and 
gnunmatfical remarks, yet was insufficient in essential points ; 
for according to accurate principles, adds Mr. G., the dictionar 
iry must not only indicate all the forms, which do not arise from 
the most simple paradigms, but those also, c^ which a double 
form for a conjugation, a tense, a number, &c» can be imagined. 
With equal precision, he draws the line between lexicography 
pad criticism and interpretation. 

5. The author takes, more than has been hitherto done, the 
peculiarities of certain classes of writers into a just consideration* 
This was the more necessary, as not only, like in all other lan- 
guages, the poetic style in Hebrew strives to remove itself 
from the common prose, by peculiar inflexions, forms, &c. &c. 
but a multitude of words also, in Hebrew, are exclusively pecu- 
liar to poetry. 

6. Particularly valuable is the part which respects Oriental 
antiquity. The author has not contented himself witli mere 
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JtranslalioDs ;^ but be has designated tbe tbi«gs by^brief^descrif)- 
tions, and dispelled, by this method, a multitude of misconcep-- 
'tions and obscurities, wliieh disfigure th« common Lexicons. In 
this manner also the. geographical nam^s are introduced/ The 
})roper names of persons. Mr. G. thought equally qualified to 
. be introduced ; but be threw them into an appendix to the 
second volume. Mr. Leo more conveniently inserted them al- 
phabetically. 

7. Mr. G. has used aU tbe celebrated works in this depart- 
ment, and, by his citations, he makes the beginner acquainted 
with the treasures of biblical and antiquarian learning. Among 
the auxiliaries of the biblical philologer, the classical works, 
Bocharti Hierozokon, Celsii Hierobotanicon, also Braun, N. 
W. Schroederand others, are frequently cited, though, of course, 
often ofeily. the results of their investigations could be given. Of 
the older interpreters, Mr. G. has particularly used the writ* 
^iogs of Alb* Scbultens, N. W. Schroeder, J. H. and Chr. B. 
Michaelis ;; among the modems, the exegetical writings of Rd- 
senmiiller, Vater's Commentary on the Pentateuch,^ BertfaoM 
[on Daniel, and Augusti's and de .Weite's tmttslalioa of tbe 
books of the Old Testament* 

The translator has spared no pains to do justice to this valua«- 
ble work ; he has every where verified the citations with the 
passages referred to, and thereby been enabled to correct tbe 
.fitfrors which bad crept into the original. By this, as also by 
such additions as appeared to him to be necessary, and by hl- 
corporatingthe additions made in the author's abridgment of the 
work for schools, he has even essentially improved the work* , 

As the translator is assisted by the liberality of the Syndics 
'Of the Cambridge University, he is enabled to prosecute a work 
of such utility, and to offer it to the public at such a moderate 
price* The second volume, we understand, is proceeding, and 
will a p pe ar with as little delay as possible, as the whole is com'** 
pleted in manuscript. ' 



NOTICE OF 

EPIGRAMMATA e purioribus GRMCJE AU- 
THOLOGIJE/mtibus hausit ; anmtatiambus Jacobs 
sii^ JDe Bosch^ et aliorum instnunt ; suas subinde 
Notulas et Tabulam Scriptarum Chronologicam aS- 
jtknxit Joannes Edwards, ^. il/. Londini: im- 
pensis G. B. Whittaker. 1825. 



IxERK is a very excellent addition to the Greek literature of our 
schools and colleges ; a commodious volume, containing BQ8 
pieces^ selected with great taste and judgment from the latest 
publications of the Antbologia by Jacobs* 

Mr. £d wards gives the following account of the plan which 
he followed in making his selection, p. x. 

£a igiinr Epigrammata potissimum d^legi, quae aliquod ad booQs 
mores accommodatum egrngie praeciperent ; quae saeculi mores depinge* 
rent; quae versarentur in laudandis artiura operibns, vel in refricanda ce- 
leberrimorum vironim memoria ; quae deniqne qnemvis animiaffeflum, 
njtetatem erga decs, amcNrem, trtslitiam, bilaritatem nilide elBngerenf . 
Piura aliqaoties ejnsdem argamenti Epigrammata admisi, quum mic 
inutile nee ingratumforc judicarem,diversahominumingonia in eadem 
r^ exornanda comparare. Quod seriorumpoetarum.carmina ab bis pagj- 
His non ablcgaverim, id mihi vitio datum iri deprecor. Itlud enim in 
primis elaboravi, ne integrae A-ntbologiae desiderinm niinis sentiretnr : et 
aane etiam inter seriorcsmultalepide Tel venuste dicta, multa carmina 
veri affectas plena in venire licet. Nee quid em in seligendo tiimistrt^- 
iem egi judicera. Multa me admisisse coofiteor carmina, quae lic^t 
ab antiqui temporis scvera simpticitate longe absint, et cultioribus 
nostrae aetatis animis minime satisfaciant, labcntis tamcn ingeaii et sroi 
aaecaii vestigia sibi impressa feruut : illis anteni sublatis, totius id ge- 
nus Graecas poeseos specimen, quod. praecipue vol ui, bio Jibellus vix: 
erat praebitnrns. 

The work was undertaken at the advice of his ftienfi and 
neighbour Dr. Maltby : to that eminent schplar and kit^^learted 
man it is accordingly inscribed. 

i Doctissimo Yiro Edvardo Maltby, S.T.P. SS.R. et A.S. eujns 

hortatu susceptum et consilio adjutum est, hoc (|ualccunque opus in 
docnmentum grati animi et summse veneratioms D.D.D. Joannes 

1^ Edwards. 

The annotations, taken from Jacobs^ De Bosch, and others, 
often presented in a neat abridgment, are sufficient to explain 
without overloading the subject ; while the notula (as he mo- 
destly calls them) of the Editor himself, without any pretension, 
afford constant proofs of his talents as a scholar, in useful refe- 
rence, and elegant illustration, 

U. S. Y, 
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Various renderings qf Passages m the New Testamtnlf 
by several of the most distinguishtd EiigC\sh iram^ 



laiors. 



HA*BrH.rL 1. The lineage of Jesus Christ, son of David, sono 
Abraham. Gampbelll , 

A table of -the birth of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of 
Abraham. Newcome. Improved Version* 

A history of the life of Jesus the Christ, a son of David, a son o( 
Abraham. Wakefield. 

19. Upon this Joseph her husband, being a righteous man. but 
not willing to expose her to shame^ determined with himself to 
divorce her privately. Wakef. 

2}. .In all thifl what the Lord had spoken by the prophei was 
verified. Camp. 

II. 2. Where is the new-bom King of the Jews? for we have 
seen his star in the east country, and are come to do him homaga. 
Camp. 

Wnere is this infant King of the Jews ? for we have seen his stai^ 
rise, and are come to pay him homage. Wakef. 

III. 11. He will baptize you in a holy wind and a fire. Wakef. 
15. Suffer me now, for so itbecometh us to perform every 

righteous ordinance. Wakef. ^ 

Vi 3. Happy the poor who repine jiot. Camp. . 

ISi Be ye the salt of the earth. Wakef. *. . . ^ 

29. If 4iy right eye cause thee to offend. New. L W 

If thy rignt eye ensnare thee. Camp. 

37. For whauoever is more than these is of the evil' onel 
Wakef. Dodd. 

47.' What good will ye' gain from this ? Wakef. 

VI. 1. Take h<9ed that ye perform not your religious' duties be- 
fore men* Camp. Oodd. 'v. 

Take care of your righteous deeds not to perform them befor^ 
men* Wakef. 

Take heed that ye do not your acts of righteousness before men» 
>rew. I.V. 

7. And in prayer talk not at random.' Camp. 

But when ye pray use not many words. New. — ^idle words, I. V'. 

13. For thine is the kingdom, and tbe power,' and the glory^ 
for ever: ^nmttkl jgf^ New. Mud h V« Inclosed in brackets &y 
Camp. 

27. And whieb of yea with aJI his anxiety can add a ungle 
cubit to his life ? Wakef. 

V0L.XXX1I. ClJl. NO. LXIV. Z 
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Which of you by hh anxiety can prolong his life one hour ? 
Camp. 

Which of you can by all his anxiety add to his age one cubit ? 
Dodd. 

34. For the morrow will have trouble of its own. Wakef. 

VII. 6. Give not that food which is holy to dogs. New. I. V. 
Give not the sacrifice to dogs. Wakef. 

28. And when Jesus had finished these words, the multitudes 
were astonished at his manner of teaching. ' Camp. 

And when Jesus had ended this discourse, the people were asr- 
tonished at his manner of teaching. Camp. 

The people were amazed at his teaching. New. I. V, 

VIII. 17. Thus verifying the saying of the prophet Isaiah ; 
' He hath himself carried off our infirmities, and borne our dis- 
tresses.' Camp. 

So that it was fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet Isaiah, 
saying ; * He took away our infirmities, and removed our diseases.' 
New. I. V. 

So as to fulfil the word of Esaiah the prophet, saying; ^ He 
lookup our infirmities, and bare away our sicknesses.' Wakef, 

IX. 16. Nobody mendeth an old garment with undressed cloth. 
Camp. 

Now no man putteth a piece of unwrought cloth upon an old 
garment. New. I. V. 

X. 15. — in a day of punishment. Wakef. 
17. But beware of these men. Wakef. 

42. And, whosoever shall give to one of these lowly disciples a 
cup, &c. Wakef. 

XI. 3. Thou art* he, that is to come : can we look for another ? 
Wakef. 

6. And happy is he, to whom I shall not prove a stumbling- 
block. Camp. 

And happy is he who shall not stumble at me. Wakef. 

And happy is he whosoever shall not offend because of me', 
^ew. I. V. 

23. And thou, Capernaum, which hast been exalted to heaven, 
shalt be brought down to Hades. Camp, — the grave. New. I. V. 
Wakef. 

XII. 4. How he entered the tabernacle of God, and ate the 
loaves of the presence. Camp. ... 

6. fiut I say unto you, that something greater than the temple 
is here. Wakef. 

Now I affirm, that something greater than the temple is here. 
Camp. 

7. I love mercy better than a sacrifice. Wakef. 
I require humanity, and not sacrifice. Camp. 

I desire pity, and not sacrifice. New. I. V. 



' ' variously rhndered. ' 3^5 

18. — r««id he'^ shall g^re laws to the nation^. Caitap\ 

• — aQ.d'he shall publish his law, &d. New. I. V, 

SO.' — whilsfi he is bringing" righteousness unto victor/. Wakef* 

— until he send forth his cause to victory. New. I. V. 

— till he render his laws victorious. Camp. 

21. And in his name will the Gentiles hope. Wakef. New. T. V. 
36. — ia a day of panishment. Wakef. 

— in a day. of judgment. I. V. 

XIH. 12'.' For whosoever hath much, to him' will be given in 
s^undanccj ; add from him that hath little will be taken even what 
he hath. Wakef. New. I. V. 

49. So sha^l It be at the eoneittsiois of this state. Camp. 

Thus will it be at the conclosttihi of thiY ag€i^ Wakif*-^of the 
age. I. V. 

b^. His' sisters! ateo/are they not all of our opinion? Wakef. 

Do not all his sisters live amongst us ? Camp. 
/ Xiy. 2. And thdrelbire.theser powers are active in him. Wakef. 

33. Those in the bark came and prostrated themselves biefore 
him; sayingr* Thou artasisuredly a Son of God; Gamp. -' ^ 

Then those that were in the ship came and did him obeisancey 
.saying/Traly thou art a Soil of God. I. V. 

Then they who were in the vessel came and fell down befote 
4iim, sayiqg. Truly thou art a Sonr of God. Wakef. 

XV. 3. Why do ye also set aside the commandmerft of God for 
your tr^dllion? Wakef. 

5. I devote whatever of mine shall profit thee. Camp. 

That b an offering to God ; by which I might have profited thee. 
Wakef. 

14. Jl^ard them not : they are blind* &c.' I. Vi New. 

Give thera up: they are blindy &c. Wakef. 

19. For out of the heart come wicked reasonings^. Wakef.- 
For out of th^ h^art proceed malicious contrivances. Camp: 
XVL 3. Ye hypocrites, can ye judge from the face of the sky, 

and not from the signs of this. season ? Wakef. 

18. Thou art named Rock. Camp. . » 

Thou artrP^ter, ^Meh is hy interpretation a rock. I. V^ New. 
Thou art trufy named Peter. Wakef. 

22. Then Peter took him up, andrebtiked him, Wakef. 
Then Peter took him aside, &c; I. V. New. 

23. Get tliee hence^ adversary, thou art an obstacle in my wiaiy. 
Camp. 

28. The Son of man coming to his kingdom. \Kakef. 
• The Son of man enter upon his^ reign. Camp. 

XV IF. 2. His garments became bright as snow. Wakef. 

11. To consummate the whole, Elijah, indeed must come first. 
Camp. 1 

20. Because of your want of faiths Wakef. 
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84. Doth not your teacher pftytbedidrfichmii? Camp. 
Doth not yoiir ttaatet pay tV half ahdcel ? IJ V. New. ' 

XVIII. 3. UolesB ye be changed. I. V. New. m marg. Camp. 
Unless ye turn. New. Wakef. 

6. Whosoever shall lead into sin one 6f these lowly disciples, 
who belike in me. Wakef. 

7. Woe unto the world because of snares : snares indeed there 
must be : nevertheless woe to the eilsnarer. Gamp. 

Alas ! fo^ the world, because of temptations, &c. Wakef. 

Alas I for the world, from causes of offending, &c. I. V. New. 

17. Acquaint the congregation with it. Camp. 

Tell k to the congregation. L T. New. in marg. 

26. The servant therefore fell down on his knees before him. 
Wakef. 

Then the servant, throwing himself prostrate before his master. 
Gamp. 

The servant therefore fell down* and did him obeisance. I. V. 
New. 

34. And his enraged master gave him up to the gaolers. 
Wakef. 

And his master was angry, and delivered him over to the gao- 
lers. I. V. New. 

XIX. 3. Is it lawful for a man to divorce bis wife for any fault ? 
Wakef. 

IS. Whoso is able to endure it, let him endure it. Wakef. 
Let him act this piirt ^ho cietn act it. Camp. 
14; For of thoie who resemble them is the kingdom of heaven^ 
Wakef. 

17. Why askest thou me concerning "good? 1. V. New. in marg. 
But, as thou wishest to go into life. Wakef. 
21. As thou wishest to be perfect. Wakef. 
25. What rich man then cian be saved ? Wakef. 

XX. 20. Prostrating herself. Camp. 
Doing Aim obeisance. I. V. New. 
Falling down before him. Wakef. 

28. Even as the Son of man came not to be waited upon, but 
to wait on others, &c. Wakef. 

XXI. 3. The master hath need of them. Wakef. I. V. New^ 
The master wanteth them. Camp. 

&. Then the greater part of the 'multitudci &c. Wakef. 
Now the ereater part spread, &c. Camp. 

29. Yet afterwards changed his mind. Wakef. New. I. V. 

32. For John came to you, who profeu to walk in righteous- 
ness. Wakef. 

For John came to you in the way of sanctity. Camp. 

36. Again he4ient other servants more respectable. Camp. «* 

— more honourabte* Wakef. 
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/ XXII. .9. Go ye UiiBffofore, into tlie eioys roads. Wak«f.«-^e 
branches of the ways. I. V. New 

23. Sadducees — who t«y that there is pa future life. Camp. 
^ 34, N!ow when the Phariaeeft heard Ihat. he had silenced the 
SadduceeSy they came together for the same purpose m tie SmUh^ 
cees, Wakef. I, V. , 

— they were gathered together m the same place. New. 

43. Why then doth David by the l^irit call him Lord t Wakef. 

How then, &0. New. L V. . 

How then doth David, speaking by inspiration. &o. Camp* 

XXIIL 24* Blind guides! wlu> strain your liquor, to avoid 
swallowing a gnat. Camp. 

Who strain off. New. iii marg. Who strain out a gnat. Wakef^ 
Ney. I. y. 

Z6m Verily I say unto you. All this blood will come upon this 
very generation. Wakef. 

Y&rily I say unto yqu. All shall be charged upon this generation. 
Camp. 

38. Behold! this temple will be kft unto you desolate. Wakef^ 

Quickly shall your halMtation be transformed into- a -desert. 
Camp. 

Behold your . babitatito shall be left by you desolate. I. V« 

XXIV. 2. Do ye gaze on all these things? Wakefc 

3. Tell us when these things wUl be;, and what will be the^gn 
pf thy coming, and of the>end of the age. Wake£» I. V^ New.^— 
of the conclusion of this state. Camp. .i 

le. The love of many ofmj^ HidfUt will become ooldi Wakef. 
. 20. And pray that ^[Qur flight be not in rainy weather, aor in a 
sabbatical year. Wakef. 

33. Know ye that the Son q/* man is near. New, I. V. 

Know that he is near. Camp. . . 

Know when ye see all these things that he is nigh. Wakef. 

61. His portion with the perfidious. Camp. L V. — ^the ungod- 
ly^ Wakef. 

XXV« 14. For the Son of maii is like one, dw. Camp; 

26. Malignant and slothful sq'viHit. Camp, ./ ,. 

29. For to every one that hath iimc&, to him shall be given, 
and he shall abound. I. V^New. - 

For to every one who hath much, abundance will be given. 
Wakef. 

From him who h^th little. W^l^ef. L V. New. 

45. Inasmuch as ye refused it to one of the least of these, ye, 
refused it to me. Wakef. 

SiXVi. 12. For it is to embalm me that she hath poured this 
biilsam on my body. Camp. 

For she shed this ointment on my body to embalm me. Wakef* 
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fox in ^at she hath poured 'thk Dintmeiit on ioy bodj^, sheliath 
done it for my embalming. L V,. Newr 

25*. Rabbi, is it I ? Jesus answered, It js. Gamp. 

Master, is it I? Jesu» saith unto him. Thou hast said truly m 

Master, is it I ? He saith unto him, It is. Wakef« 

26. Jesus took ^he loaf. Wakef. Camp. < 

.:, And after blessing Oocf.. Wakef.. 

28. When he had given thanks to God, Wakef. 

XXVI. 30. And after the hymn. Camp. When they had used 
a hymn. New. When they had recited ^ hymn. I. V. And after 
a hymn. Wakef. 

36. Till I haye been to pray yonder. Wakef. 

41. Watch and pray that ye come not into such a trial. Wakef. 

49. Oh my Father, if there be no exemption for me ; if I must 
drink this cup. Camp. 

If j^his. cup. cannot he remored from me, iind I must driok- it. 
Wakef. — ^but I must, &c. New. 
. 45. Are ye still asleep, giving yourselves to rest ? Wakef. - 

74. Tbeii be began to wish curses lapon himself, and to swear. 
Wakef. 
. XXVII. 5. He went away and strangled himself. Camp. 

And after his departure he was choked with anguish. Wakef. 

40. As thou art a Son of God. Wakef. 

XXVIII.. 6.. He hath been raised. Wakef. . 
. 19. Go. ye and make disciples of all pations, hstptizing them. 
into the name, &c. New. I. V. 

. 80. r am with you, always, to the end pf the age. New. 1. V. — 
to the conclusion, of the age. Wakef. — to the conclusion of this 
state. Camp. 
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PREMIERE INSCRIPTION du Voyage de 
Fr. Cailliou a t Oasis de Thebes. 



" Possidonius Stratdge^ 

" J 'a I mis sous vos yeux les copies tant de la lettre qui m^a 
6t6 6crite par le Seigneur Pr^fet que du dfecret qui Taccom- 
pagnait; afin qu'en ayant pris connaissance vous vous y confor- 
wassiezy et qu'on ne se permit rien de coutraire aux dispositiona 
qui f sont contenues. 




delT.Ca\moudrOamsdeth^be^ SoQ 

^^ Neuviioie anb6e du ri^gfie de Tib^re Claude^ C^ar ^uguste, 
• Empereur, 7^ jour de Mechir, Cnaeus Lucilius Capiton i 

Possidonius, Stratege de I'Oasis de Tb^bes : 

^^ J'ai r6dige uo d£cret sur Tabus que se permettent des 4hili- 
taires en marche, que je vous envoie; et je veux qu'il snoit port6 
d la connaissance de la nation en g6n6ral et des individus en 
particuiier^ par une publication tant dans la ville m6tropoIitaine 
de chaque Nome que dans chaque Bourg. Vous aurez soin^ en 
consequence, de le faire exposer en caract^res clairs et ostensi- 
bles, afin que mes r^glemens d ce sujet ne puissent Stre oubli^s 
de qui que ce soit. — Cnaeus Lucilius Capiton dit : 

^' J'ai appris depuis longtems que des d^penses ill^gales et 
motiv6es sur. de faux pr6textes avaient lieu de la part de per- 
sonnes en place, qui abusent de leur autorit6, dans un esprit de 
rapine et d'audace; et r6cemment encore il ni'a 6te rendu compte 
que dans la jurisdiction de Neut principalement des frais ont 6t6 
port6s en d6pense par TeiFet des chicanes de ceux qui 6tant en 
marche ont exig6| comme fournitures de consommation et de 
passage, des objets qui n'en font et n'en peuvent faire partie, et 
aussi au sujet des transports. C'est pourquoi je defends i. tout 
soldat, cavalier, courrier de d6p^ches, centurion ou tribun, tra- 
versant les Noroes pour se rendre d leur destination, de rien 
prendre, ni d'exiger des mo^ens de transport, s'ils n'ont pas des 
requisitions d^livr^es par moi, et que ces monies hommes re- 
9oivent plus que le logement seuleinent quand ils sont en marche, 
et qu'il s n'exigent pas d'autres objets de fourniture que ce qui a 
^t6 r4gI6 par Maxinie, S'il arrive que quelqu'un ait r^ellement 
donn6 ou port6 en compte, comme I'ayant donn6 et qu'il le r^- 
partisse sur la communaute, ce qu'il ne lui 6tait pas permis de 
requ6rir, je I'imposerai au decuple de ce dont il aura gr6v6 le 
Nome. 

'^ Que les inspecteurs de TEaipereur, les inspecteurs de bourgs 
etde villages qui sont r^paodus dans chaque Nome, v^rifient 
tout ce qui se d^pense pour le Nome ; et si quelque perception 
illegale ou toute autre injustice se d^couvre, qu'ils I'effacent des 
rdles, et qile les; percepteurs paient soixante deniers outre la 
restitution. Quant a ceux qui auront apur^ des comptes dans 
les districts de la Tbeba'ide, qu'ils adressent d Basilide^ afFranchi 
de I'EnApereur, le r^sultat de leur verification ainsi que les per- 
cepteurs eux-m^mes ; et si .quelque chose a 6t6 faussenient 
compt6 ou injustement pr^levl^ je le r6glerai aussi bien que si 
)'on se f&t adress6 d moi directement.'' 

(1) /7oa-ei5eovio/ (TTparijyoV. 

Tyjs 9refA<Jj 9e/(n)5 ftoi (mi rw Kvpiov *Hyeixgvos i[vi]<rto\ric auv t» 
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il. Ivorov Ti/3fp/ou liC^avSioti Kairapoi S^fipurrw AiroKf&rofOf 
MsyAf Z« (2) [JVaiOf Joox/Xid; Ketirt}rtoif Ihcuieoi^lef drpam^^ 

4^vM fc]rf rjf MuttpwiXtt rou NofuA noi %a!f ^xoorHy iroXiv* oSorr 

(2) i\«&j [.l]ot;[xf|^JOJ IC«rlT»y X<y«* • 

uvi Tflpy 9rXfoyi)xrixflD^ iMt) ivAiSou^ rai< 1^000*10(1;* '^tiro^jobjuevarv yf- 
yfO'(ai| X0() nly Si b rp T£y^ iVfoorctfy' jutttXiorat f^vouy \htfAk(r%% 3ri 
^hraX/o'XfTai ri| SittSm^^orrflDV^ aSff£>; r£y M t«i; noftldis* eS^ wro- 
Xf/jDtfya^ fif Sftiriva; xa) {cy/tfr; a^ooy ri ftl^f Svta (uifri 6fii>^oifrdt 
ilfM* 6fio/«; 8i xat iyyopffoiy (3) jytijuMtri, ;df2 xtXii^ rov; ^10- 
(fvorro; Bii r«y vp/mSv crgett^wraf ka) ItitA^ xoi <r«ro^at (4) xal 
hxarwripx^i'' x»^;(iXMKp;(du; (o) xa) rou; avipAwous SireivteLg fLvfiev 
Xufk^enw, iMfii iiff/Aptotiv (:)) t f ^^ rivf ; i/ti SiirX£ftarr« (3) t^j^ov&r 
xai vmnovf 8f crrtyi} ftoW 'S0^f0-lar(6) reu; SifgJi^offt^itoO;* uvoxfi/if- ' 
yoy'rf fii)Sfyft. jxigBeV irpirrttv 2|cd r£y diri Ma^jctot; a^aihtwif. Mv M ' 
rif 8^1 ^ flif S^ofiivoy Xoy»Ji)rMy xa} tWrpa^i^ hipLOO'ier tothov r8 - 
SfxmrXouy cycf ixvpi^eHf o3 ourS; Swpa^t riy NajjUvi xa) r» jxi^Vi;-^ ' 
0'tfyrt ri i^frjpavXao'ioy idlo-oi fx rij; roD xvraxpMfras oO^iocg, '0[^de- 
Tflpo'tty /S]a<riX»xol ypaiuiuirdig xa) xcojxoypafUfMirf ijp xfld roiroypttft[fta-^ ' 
Tfi; of] iWt xori Nbfboy vayr^ Sr« taicafSfreu ixroS iVbfioD* fT ri 8* 
c{f airo[ir]fopaxrai wapaXiyogf ^ aXXo iray &7^A(pt[(]d'9fid of^ikoy* 'o[l 
ixXoyMTtti JTj if^lBOvra iriS^oiray. O? 8^ M 1^^ erfidtioi^ tieen-^ 
rpeoftoxdrts rit, XoyMri^pia, xa) %pi$ /StftO'iXtlSijy (7) rdv KodireLgoi 
iwiXmSitpw ri, Ix roS Xoyi^njg/ou xa) to&; ixXoyior^; vtpkvhoocrafm ' 
*0^ Ti jy9 irapi ti 8fxaioy XiXoystjybifyoy \wiwpayfiiv6v f^ rotrro Siojf-' 
tfioo-ofieii 6/xo/»^' 

(1) l7o«ri8cDyio^ La gra? ure pr^sente ce nom 6'crit de la sorte; 
niais tk la huiti^tne ligne on lit Uoo-iiSdoyio;, qui eat la T^ritable 
orthographa de ce nom form^ de l7orffi8A}y» 

* jmoMvaaAroinirA:t^wiCkmi km^ 

• eBOT«AlCU^€HOTCIAIG* 3 AIPOT«AI-^NaOTTiiNL 

♦ AIAAPCAZONTwK AIAAIKAZONTmN* ' JKPCAK^IIOPflEAia «^ 

• KOlAA^nA-r^eiUeNA. ^ ckatoatxxac-^«k^tontap^c. 
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(%) /VmJo^ Awxtm^ ICmr/f «v. La pr^miftrfe tigne de W lettre 
fi^t cmiservi que Fa dertiidre 'syllabi de Koattrmi mab CDmme 
celie da dicret fournit la plus graude partie de8 trots noras, jc^ 
vaki lendre tompte des iii6tih 6e mn restitution. On lit dans 
k gravure fMAIOSi Ce prinom ne peut toe que FNAIOXi 
KADlTilN est 6galement bien icrit. 11 rest^ done le noos in- 
temi^dmirey o« de families i dttermmer. La.gravure ofir^ tin^ 
lacune dans le aailiett, OT ; • • AIOX; ce qui a donn6 i M. Le^' 
tronne Tidie de lire OTEPPiAIOSi Je crow eoitinie lui que lal 
iia ne doit pas ktre anitre que AlOSf qu^ VOT doit toe re»pect6 i 
mm ayant ren»rqu£ dans lai copie du voyageur Ai^lois Edmon-^ 
itoBe, puUife k Lqndres^ en )82d^ Jo^Aio^^ j'ai suppose qt^il 
arait apper§u une lettre effi^c^ au commencement de ce mm ; et 
eomppanl «ela avec les noma des. coniemporains transmis par 
llisloire^ et ayant le sumom de Capiton, j*ai troiiv^^dans Taci^e^ 
Inrre it, des Annates, diapitre \5, le passage suivant: 'f Aputi 
patres tunc cuncta tractebantur, adeo ut procurator Asise" Luci^i* 
fois Capho^ accusante proviacia; eausam dixfcrit^ magna cum as«^ 
scveratione pirinQpis> ' iion se jus, nist in senritia et peeunias^ fti^^ 
miliares dedisse : quod si vim Pnetoris usurpasset manibusque 
railitum usus foret, spreta 'm eo raandata sua : aficKfent -socioa/ 
Ita reus, cognito negotio^ damilatur." Ce mfime r^it se retroove^ 
avec quelques cbangemena, dans Dion Cassiusv liVre LVit. %2Si 
TQV Kairlrovarh r^ *Airlaif imrftyrmrarra ig ra ^w^gtw.M^yayi^ 
»«} hyxeOJvag air^ Srt Trpcrrtwteug ^p^S'^rOy xoti ukxa rtfA w^ 
xa) ttjrp^y ^wy twpc^s^ i^vycrSsoo-n^. La difference de ces deust 
▼ersions cousiste efi ce que, d'apr^ Tacite c'est le s6nat sent 
qoi condamna; dans Dion, c'est TEmpereur; en te que Tadte 
n'indique pas la peine, et oue Dion nomme rezil. ' Qiioi qtifi) 
en soit, le d61it 6tait fort leger : il ne s^igtt ni de eonetission ni 
de cruaut^v mais de ee que n'^tant que inmple procureur on 
agent de l'£mpereur, dans one province proeonsuiaire, ^\fst*i«' 
dffe, i la nomination -du s^natj (voitf Dion, liv. mi. § 14.^ if 
avait vottiu usurper sur le pouvoir du proconsul. Dion d'rt qu'il 
avait ii6, et non qu'il 6tait aiors, procureur die I'Einpe^eur, 
dans la province d'Asie, iwtTfotti^aYrct, ce qui expliqderait 
eomment il serait devenu ensuite Pr^fet d'Egypte; puisqae W 
|M*ocurenr8 de TEmpereur 6taient pris parmi les chevaliers Ro- 
mainfou ted affran(chi^, (Dion tin. Id.) et qu'Aiiguste/ daiis la 
erainte de comproraettre son pouvoir, et vu FimpOrtancedbnt 
itait rCf^ple pour i'approvisionnement de-Roi ft c e t do rh a l ie, 
avait r^I6 qu'elie u'aurait ppur administrat^ur qu'un chevalier 
Romain iaa nominatiooy sous |e tiira (l«t Pr4feti,ce qui ne «tessa 
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ie 8'obserTer.' Or pour d6inonjtrer comment Lucili'uSi :Pr£fet 
d'JSgyptei en Tan neuf du rigoe de Tib^re, 775 de Romey i% 
de J«C«^ a pu &tre condamn^ Tannee suivante par le s^naty 
cbmmeprocureur aDt6rieurement de la province d'Asie, cW-d-» 
d^y^en Tan 776 de Rome^ 23 de J« C.^ il faut se rappeler que 
Tibirey montd sur le tr6ne.en 767, au mois d'Aout, a dft^ sui- 
vant Tusage^ compter une ann6e a la fin de 767, ce qui potte la 
neuvi^me ann^ei commenc^e en 77^i et renvoie la condamnation 
de Lttcilius par le s^nat de Rome k la dixi^me de son r^gne* 
Cette succession de circonstances ne pr^aente done rien d'in- 
compatible et se co-ordonne, d mon avis« de mani^re d pouvoic 
faire attribuer i Lucilks Capiton le d6cret que nous avons sous 
les yeux* 

On doit de plus observer que la date se rapportant h la publi* 
cation, et non au d6cret, le fait remonter k une 6poque aiit6- 
rieure peut-itre d'un an, si Ton calcule la lenteur des communi- 
cations d'Alexandrie avec les Oasis, le terns qu'il a fallu dans 
lin lieu d6pourvu d'ouvriers pour graver un assez long 6dit, et 
toutes les circonstances accessoires qui ont pu entrainer des 
retards. 

(3) ofteof ii xu\ uyyAftltw ovo/xari. La signification premiere 
d^angarie est une requisition de chevaux de route et de voitures 
de transport: voyez Saumaise de Foenore Trapezitico^ p. 275«r 
Cette expression parait venir des Perses, dans le vaste' empire 
desquels, comme ensuite sous les Empereurs Rdmains, les cour-< 
riers mettaient des chevaux en requisition pour continuer leur 
marche. Pour exercer ce droit ilfallait tenir de Tautorite com- 
petente un 6crit appel^ dans le mSme tems Diploma^ parcequ'il 
6taittrac6 sur des tablettes (co(fta7/i) destinies Sl inscrire ces re- 
quisitions. Voyez, liv. 12. du Code, le titre De Cursu Publico, 
Digest, liv. 45. tit. 1^. loi 37^ post initium. Pline le jeune,* 
Epistol. liv* 10.^ ep» penultima : ^' Diplomate diebus et noctibus 
iter continuare/' Ep. 14. Festinationem tabellarii diplomate 
adjuvi. Ce mot Grec se traduisait en Latin par evectio; Sym- 
mach. liv. 4.rep« 6«: ^' evectiones impetrasse me gaudeo.'' 

(4). crrarojia^. Ce nom, purement Latin, d^signe une classe de 
8ubordonn€s aux ordres dies gouverneurs Romains dans les pro- 
vinces, i-peu-prds comme les licteurs; mais ces derniers avaien^ 
.pour fonction spiciale d'accompagner le magistral ou d'ex^cuter 
ses ordres dans le lieu m^me de sa rdsidence,, tandis que les sta- 
~— ~-^~^^ — .^^ — .- — —I — . ^ — ^- >^- ^-^- ■■.■■■^. ^^ . . .^ 



' Tacite,Annal.liv.xii. C.60. etilist. r.ll. ^gyptutn copiasque quifnis 
coerceretur janiiode A. D.Aiigusto equite^Romaui obtiuent luco regum. 
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teurf' i&tei^nlt Atn .coiirrier«i .ou estufeltea prdts i partir ^insitdt 
qju'il9 en receyaient ror.dre: '' Jittejas a te ii)ibi stator tou8 reddi*' 
dit Tarsi/' Cic* ad diversop^. ji. 17* initio; ^'jut ad te statores 
meo^ et |ic(ores,cum litteiiis milterem/' ibid^ ld« ; '^siator pr»« 
tprius/' JlnscripU de Gruter^ p. 103hn«.^.; <*.«tator Auguato^ 
ruQi^'^ p. 600^ n^ 6. ; ^^ cenjLuriae statorum/' p. 2&8» n. 8» . 11 faut 
rendj*^ ,€e mot ^ HeBycbius, v. -craros, 

. (6) ixaranipx^S ^^^^ X<^<^PX^^^* ^^ P^"^ s'6lonner,de vmr 
deux teripinaisons diiferentes a deux mots de ip&me origiueet de 
in&ine composition qui se suivent imn)6diatenieiit, Cette diver- 
sit6 n'» lien de contraire au;x r^gles^ et repose sur des exemples. 
Actus Apostol. c. f24» QTotv Aucia^ iy^i>^cfpx^S xara/3p, hayvrnvofuu^ 
ri x^S* vf^$. hetrot^cifievos re iitarovTapy^ TYipsla-dui UcmMv* 
. (6) xa) TOurovfSif oTsyti ftoW Sep^scrtflei, Ne pouvant s'appliquer 
qu'aux militaires en niarcbe, dont il a i^t6 question dans le pre-^ 
mier niembre de phrase^ force k prendre S8;^e(r9tf» dans le aens 
passif ; et quoique les exemples n'en soient pas conioiuns^ jene^ 
vois pas comment on pourrait s'inscrire coutre une pareille as- 
sertion* Le verbe Latin accipere se rend par la forme inoyenne 
eft GreC| mais accipi sera-t-il priv6 d'un Equivalent que reclame 
impiirieusenient la n^cessitE du langage ? Lorsqu'il s'agit de re* 
cevoir des objets inanimjSs^ AocfAjS^vforSai suffit^ mais pour des 
personnes ii faut se servir du primitif S^eo-Sai^. ou d'un de sea 
composes* On. dit, or^, invlct rals omuig Uxt^iou, Demosth*: 
9regt TiOLpoLvoifT^uai\ mais pour exprimer la m£me id6e dansJe- 
sena passif quel autre verbe que Sfp^oftai peut-on employer f 
Tbucydide offre une construction qui a avec celle-ci une ressem*^ 
blance d'autant plus grande qu'il me parait qu'on ne peut non 
plus prendre activement lixwion sans renverser la ayntaxe de 
fond en comble^ puisqufiL se rapporte au sujet du veribe, Iiv» 2, 
§ 72* SffSisy«» (rou$ %haTouii$) xal wip) rf it&frf iciku, fi^ ^mSWi- 
IMvioov aaft^xfipv^inm, *A6i^ou<n i\$6mg Jir^mv oix imrphrwriffi 
^ 6)^aioi^ di iyopxQ$ Svres }tetToi ri osfb^orscov; Sfvf(r0«i, «vlif. 
ir^coy rigy voXiv vttgafftoo't xareiXafiehi ou que lesThebains, comme 
compris dans le sermentcn vertu duquel les deux partis devoient^ 
Stre regus, tentassent de reprendre leur ville. Si Ton veut prendre 
Zex^fFiui activement, il faudra prendre incidemment xatA ri ofu* 
^oripovs Sep^fo-toi; d'apr&s la condition de recevoir les deux, partis. 
Hesychius, vTsyoaniirak' vriyj U9ro$tf;(9^yai» 'TVoSsp^t^yar est bien ' 
certainement passif, puisque la: forme de I'aoriste n'a rien de 
conimun entre le passif et le moyen ; mais s'il existe un aoriste 
passif, comment les terns communs au passif et au moyen seraient- 
ils r^prouvEs? Je ne vois done aucune raison pour changer li^ 
legoij du texte, tel que le represcnte la gravure avec beaucoap. 
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d^comc&)n; iii dfeporaibiKt^ d^ prendre iix^tcu autremeiit' 

ue passivemetit. L'impeirscinal Mmtm est encore une preuve 

I'emploi de ce Verbe comme passir. 



£ 



• (7) Hfii BovriKtIdinv Toy Kott(rap^s ianXtiiBgw. Ce Basiiide^ 
affranctii de rEmpereur^ £tait vraisemblablement un hrhfoirog, 
procurator Csesaris, ep ^gypte. 11 est assez remi|rquable qu'on 
retrouve un Basilides Libertus en Egjpte i, Fipoque oi^ Vespa- 
alien s'y rendh pour aller de Ik A Rpme, se faire reiccfnnettre Em- 
pereur. Suetone^ in Vespasiano § 7«: *' Hic eum de firmitate 
uaperii capturuS auspicium, sdem Serapidis, submotis omnibua,* 
aoltia intraaset : ac propitiato inultum Deo tandem se convertis- 
aet, verbenas coronasque et panificia^ ut illic assolet Basilides 
Libertus obtuiiise ei visus est^ quern neque admissnib a quo^ 
ipiain, et jam pridem propter nervorum valetudineiD vix tngredi 
longeque abesse constabat/' 

Tacite^ liv. 4. de rHistoire, c. 82, raconte^ avecqiielque dif- 
fi^renjce, ce m^me fait ; et ^inscription que nous avqns sous lea, 
yeux fajcilitera la correction de celui des deux auteurs que nous 
comparonsy qui se trouve en faute par son opposition avecelle. 

Hiatoriar. iiv.4.c.82. '' Altior itide Vespasiano cupido adeundi 
aacraih sedem (Torte aedem : nempedei cujus de nomine et origine, 
utbfrarefert Tacitus, anibigitur)^utsu per rebus impctriiconsuleret.' 
Arceri tempio cunctos jubet : atque ingressus intentusque numini, 
respexit ponetergum e primoribtis iEgyptioriim^ nomine Basili-' 
den ; quern procul Alexandria plurium dierum itinere et asgro 
corpore detineri baud ignorabat* Percunctatur sacerdotes, num 
illo die Basilides templum inissetf percunctatur obvios num in 
urbe visus ait? denique, missis equitibus^ explorat illo temporia 
memento octoginta millibus passuum abfuisse. Tunc diviiiUm/ 
apeciem et vim responsi ex nomine Basilidis interpretatus est/' 

• i^ua. voyond dans Tun et Taiitre r6cit uti Basilide qui appa* 
ra!t dans le tea^ple oh Vespasten s'4t«it enfemvi seul, quoiqu*il . 
Alt 6loigni d'Alexandrie d'liiie distance de plus de 80 milles, et 
malade; enaofte que Ton augura que le Dieu n'avait produit 
oetle vision qoe pour donner k entendre ii Vesp^en qu'il le 
deatinait au ■tr6ne; par la ressemblance de ce fantdme a^ec un 
boi^ae appeli Basilide, diminutif'du mot Roi| en Grec. 

La seule diffi§retice qui soit entre les deux auteur^ cVst que 
Su^tolie nomme Basilide affranchi (libertus) et Tacite, Tun. des 
plus illustres parmi les Egyptiens (e primoribus ^gyptiorum) 
Lipse et Torrentius ont r6form^ Su^tone d*apr^8 Tacite. Erneati 
a dfefeadu la legon de Su^tone en disant que Basilide ^tait un., 
affranchi de Vespaaien. L'inscription prouve quHl a raison^ 
maia non pas coniplettenient. T&chohs d'expliquer les deux 
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jficits par eUe, I^e BiMlIide doat piu^ Ptnseviptioa flat 6yideiii«> 
nient un pro^uVeur de TEmpereur, plac^ eo Egypte pour 

I>ercevoir le8 r^vetiiis de la couroene. Le contact babituel et 
a relation d'affiiires qui existaieot entne cea sortes d'individna et 
lesPrdfets 6taient uq motif tfuffisantde les charger de quelauea 
details de radministration* Voil& pourquoi CajMtoo renvoie 4 
ce Procureur fix6 dans la Th6bai'de la connaissance dea contea^^ 
tations qui pourraient naitre de .Fexamen dea comptes dea peiv 
cepteura de I'iflipdty aauf ^. lui en rif£rer. . Mainfenant voyona 
a'ii ae pent que le rn^me Baailide, qui exiatait la neuviime ou la 
huiti^me ann6e du rignede Tihire, fftt celui dont il eat mention 
dana lea deux historiena a T^poque de Favdnement de Veapaaiebk 

Noua avona vu^ en parlant de Capitdni que la neuviime 
ann6e du rigne de Tibdre r6pond k la 775* de la fondation d^ 
Rome, 22* de la uaiaaance de J, C. Uarni^e du a^iour de Vet* 
paaien en Egypte eat la 824* de Rome, 7 1* dec J. C. II y a done 
entre Tune et 1 autre quarante-'Ueuf ana. Suppoaona m&me que cf. 
aoit quarante*^neuf ana r^yolua, au lieu ^e la quarante*neuvi^e 
ann6e ; rien ne a'oppose i ce que Basilide fftt depuia pen de 
tema Procureur de TEmpereur en Egypte lora de la redaction 
de cedecret, et qo'il n'y e&t 6t£'envoye jeuney'c'est-i-diiie, etitre 
20 et 30 ans. 11 aVait done moina de 80 ana quand Veapaaien 
le vit apparattre dana le temple, et T^tat de aante daiis le^uel lef 
deux auteura a'accordent & le repr^aenter conyient parfaiteiuent 
di I'age que nous lui donnona. Quant k ce que de ieunea procur 
reurs 6taient envoy6s nomm^iuent en Egypte,. J en d6duit la. 
preuve d'un passage de Su£tOne dana la Vie de Niron, § 35. s 
** Tuscum nutricis filium relegavit, quod in procuratione ^gypti. 
balneia in adventum suum exstructis laviaset.'* Le fils de la, 
nourrice de N6ron ne pbuvait ^tre que fort jeune k quelque 
^poque du rigne de cet Empereur qu'il efit £te enyoy£ comYne 
aon Procureur en Egypte. Eneffet, Neron monjta aur le tr6ne 
i 17 ana, en 34 de J. C. 807 de Rome, r^giia 13 ans.et demi^. 
par consequent mourut en 68^ 821, ag^ de 30 ana et quelqtiea 
mois. Donnant deux ou troia anniSea de plua ai Ton veut illusr 
ciis, maia lui en retranchant auasi quelquea-unea pour le tema, 
pr^aum^ 6coul6 entre aa deatitution et la niort de N6ron, on 
trouvera qu'il pouvait avoir au plua trente ana, et vrai&emblable-^ 
ment moina, loraqu'il quitta FEgypte, oil il avait 4t£ plua o\\ 
moina de tema Procureur de TEmpereur. 

De toute cette discussion Ton doit condure en faveurdu texti| 
de Su6tone, que c'eat k tort que Torreutiua et Lipae retranchef;it 
le mot' libertus ajout6 au nom de Basilide ; que cette d^noniir-* 
nation pent fort bien se concilier avec ce qu'eu dit Tacite, qu'it 
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kXmt (e primoribas :XSgy})tioiln») un ides liauimed tes ^Iu5 f\\\t(^ 
lifi^s de rEgypte, parce ^u'en effet tiir homme charge ()eiKlaitt 
un demi'si^cle de radministration, partielle ^ la v^rite, mais ton- 
jours considerable, des revenus des Empereurs en Egypte, la 
plus riche de toutes les provinces, n'^tait pas tin homnie sans 
importance ; siirtout dans un si^cle oii les aiFrancliis, comme 
sous Claude et N6ron, avaient ^t^ plus puissans que les Consuls^. 
•Enfin si I'on ne pent concilier les deux id^es^ c'est Tacite qii'H 
faut corriger, etlire, au lieu de '*e prirnoribus/^ ** e procuratpri^ 
lius iEgyptiorura/* On ne doit pas dourer, en effet, qu'il u'y en 
eiit plusieurs dans une mSme province^ lorsque le besoin le ref- 
clamait. 

. (8) La conformity d'objet de ce d6cret avec un armre- pubfT^ 
par Burbkhardt, dans son Voyage deS^rie^et ins^r^par M. Le^ 
tronne* dans I'Appendice ^ dea Beetierctie^ sur rHistoire de 
VEgypte sous les Greca et tes Romains, me determine i Tal- 
jouter ici, comme un nouveau commentaire au premier, don t rl 
confirmera le sew tel que Je I'ai interpr^t^ : 

* 

• * * * 

. *IwXiog iuTOupnvoi ^uvri(rloi$ MfirpOHcofjilee row Tpei^covog Xocigsn^. 

*Eoiv Tig Iiri5))f4^a"ij Piulcog (rrpcuriirr^g ^ xa\ MiJury^g 67n(7TeikcivTe$ 

(Ml lxSftX)]^)]C?(r0s*' o5t6 yoLq oZv 6i(r$apav nva o^slXsrs xfTig ^ivoi^y 

vpoSsTSy fATj Tig (ig ayvoria'as' avo\oyri(rriTai, 

Traduction^ 

'' Junius Saturbinus aux habitans de Fhsena, capitate du pays 
de Trachon, salut. 

, ** Si quelque nitlitaire ou employ^ civil travei'sant voire terri- 
toire se livrait ^ des actes/de violence, aussitdt que vous 'me 
Taurez 6crit,.je.vous ferai rendre justice ; car bien loin de devoir 
des contributions aux troupes de passage, vous ne pouvez m^me 
Stre contraints d leur doiiner le logement, puisque vous avez 
une caserne pour les recevoir. 

. ** Placez dans un lieu apparent de votre capitate cc rescrit 
que je vous adresse, afin que piersonne ne puisse s'exculser sous 
pt^texte de I'avoir ignor^J' 
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*IOTAIOC CATOrPvmt^ qui adreftle aux habifans du bourg 
de Phaena dans la Trachonitide, le d6cret conservateur de leurs 
privif^gesy m'a parii m^riter quelques recherches sous le rap- 
port historique^ afin de determiner l'6poque du d^cret^ le per-^ 
sonnage qui I'a rendu^ et le peuple auquel il s.'adresse« 

J'ai d'abord suspect^ le noni de *Io6Xios, que i'illustration du 
Dictateur a rendu si commun qu'il vient d*abord i la pens^e, 
et qu'on a cru le lire dis que quelques lettres semblaient I'indi* 
quer ; quoiqu'eti efFet dans les provinces nodvellement con- 
quises, telles que la Gaule, oil il se repr^sentesouvent/on puisse 
expliquer cet usage par le d^faut de noms emprunt6s du L<atin 
de ses premiers habitans* On ne croira pas que les magistrJEits 
Roniains aient abdiqu6 leurs noms anciens et transmis her^di- 
tairementy poiir usurper celui du chef des Empereurs, tel que 
Taurait fait ici Saturninus^ Gouvemeur d'une province RomaineC 
La premiere correction qui me soit venue en pens^e a 6(e de 
lire 'lovvtos: elie n'exige que la supposition d'une ligne perpeo'^ 
diculaire ajout^e au X et d'appui sur Texistehce d'un Junius 
Saturninus, nomm6 par Su^tone dans la Vie d'Auguste, § 27 : 
f Junius Saturninus hoc tradit amplius." C'est done un bisto* 
rien dont Su^tone invoque le t^moigoage; maiscette correc- 
tion n'6tant fond6e siir aucun fait historique, j*ar dru utile de re- 
courir i des autorit6s plus graves* Un Saturninus, gouvef neur 
de Syrie, d'oit relevait la Tracbonitide, est nomm6 par I'bisto- 
rien Joseph dans ses Antiquit^s Judaiiques, ^ plusieurs repriiest 
Faisons le connaltrei d'apres ia traduction d'Arnaud d'Andilly^ 
liv. 16. chap. IS. 11 s'agit pr6cisement de la Trachonitide. 
(Havercamp, liv. 16. c. 9*) ^^ H6rode-Te-Grand| dans la vue de 
purger le pays des voleurs qui s*; r^fugiaient, entra dans la T^a^ 
ebonite et tua tous ceux de ce& valeurs qu'il put rencontrer.^ Les 
autres ien furent si Jrrit6s qu'il n'est point de perils qu'iU ne 
m^prisassent pour entrer dans ses 6tats et les ravager. He- 
rode s'adressa d Saturninus et Volumaius, 6tablis par Auguste 
gouyerneur dans ces provinces/ pour les prier de les cfa&tier/' 

(Havercamp^ ibidem, chap. 14.) " Alors H6rode, du cousente- 
ment de Saturninus et Voluranius) poursuivant ses adversaires, 
entra avec une arm6e dans TArabie." 

(Haverc. 1. 1 1. chap. 17.) *' H^rode ayant fait aniener sesfils 
devant Tassembl^e d Berite (Alexandre et Aristobule, qu'il avait 
eus de Marianne) pour leur permettre de se justifier, elle lui 



, ^ Saturninus ^toit Proconsul de&yrie^.«t Volumnius seulement Procu- 
reur de TEmpereur. V. Norisii Cenoiaphia Pisaiia, \\ 20(J. 
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coiifirmii le pouvocr qti'AugiiMt liii avaii domi^'de dupamr d*«ux 
iconiine il le voudraiu Saturnin, i)ui avail 6t£ Consul et qui avait 
occup6 (ka emplbi? fort honorablesy opina le premier avec beau« 
cpii|> de mod^rationt &c. Lea Irois fils de Satumiou^ qui liii 
servaient de lieutenan^i opiu^rent comnie lui.'' 
{ (Haverc. 1. 17* c. 2.) ** Hirode, pour 6tabHr une emigre 
9uret6 dans la Trachonjte# fortifia ud village qui £tait au milieu 
du pays, (probablement Pbsena) ; le reiidit aussi erand qu^uoe 
ville^ et y mil UDe.gamison. Ayant appris qu'un Juif, 0001016 
ZamariSy venu de Babylooe avec 500 cavaliers, s'^tait itabli, par 
la permission de Salumio^ gouverneur de Syrie, daos uo ch&teau 
iionim6 Valathe« proche d'Antioche, il le fit vedr. Sec. 

(Haverc. 1. tS, c. 4.) '' H6rode envoya i Saturom, auiles fit 
cooduire k Rome pour faire leur procis^ deux Arabes qui Staient 
yeous pris de lui pour le faire assassioer/' 

(Haverc. U 5* c.7.) ^' Aotipater arrive i Jerusalem eo mdme 
lems que Quiotilius Varusi qui avait succ^di k Saturoiu dins le 
gouvernement de Syne/' 

De cette suite de passages il rdsulte iocootestablemeot que 
Satiunuous fut gouverbeur de Syrie avant Quiotilius VaFus> qui 
fut pr6c6demmeot Cooaul. Soo coosulat etson gouvememeot 
de |}yrie soot encore meotionnfis par d'autres auteurs* Ces 
mlimes 6criyains nous font connaitre son nom, qui n'est ni Ju«> 
lius ni, Junius, mais bien Sentius. Velleius Paterciilus libro £i 
c. 77* " Quae res (pompeii junioris inducia?) et alios clarissi-^ 
inaa viroa et Neronem .Claudium, et M. Silanum, Sentiumqiie 
Saluminum • . ^reatituitreipublicae." Ibidem^cQ^. ^'Praedarum 
eKcelleotis viri factuin C. Sentii Saturnini, circa ea tempora con<* 
anUly tie fraudetur mehioria. Aberat in ordinandis Asise Oiien-» 
tisque rebus Caesar^ circumferens terrarum orbi prsBseotia sua 
pacis Ause bona. Turn Sentius forte et sokis, et abseute Csesare* 
eo9^ cum ilia^ prisca severitate summaque constantia^ vetere 
Coasulum msore ac severitate gessisset^ protraxisset publicanorum 
fraudesy punisset avaritiam, regessisset in aerarium pecunias pub-> 
licas> turn in comitiis habendis prascipuum egit consulem." 

he mdmCy c. 105. '' Cum omnem partem asperrimiet pericut 
losissimi belli Caesar vindicaret ; in iis, quas minoris erant discrir 
minis, Sentium Saturoinum, qui turn legatus patris ejus in Ger« 
mania fuerat, praefecisset ; virum multiplicem in virtutibus, gna^ 
vum, agilem, providum, militariunique officiorum patieutem a« 
peritum pariter ; sed eundem, ubi negotia fecissent Focum otio, 
liberaliter lauteque eo abutenteni ; ita tamen, ut eum spleiidi- 
dum ac hilarem potius, quam luxuriosum aut desidem cHcerfes. 
De cujus viri claro celebrique consulatu praedixiffius.'' 
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11 en est encore question aux chapitres 109 et HO. 
Le consulat de Sentius Saturninus est niarqu6 dans les fiistes 
consulaires d Tap de Rome 734 ou 735. 

Quant aux fonctions de gouverneur de Sjrie^ Tertullien en 
parle dans son trait6 contre Marcion^ liv. 4. c. 19- et lui attri- 
bue le recensement de population ordonnS par Auguste, et qui 
fut cause du d^placement de Joseph et de Marie de Nasareth 
pour se rendre a Bethleem, pii naquit N.S.: en cela il diffi&re de 
. of. Luc^ qui> au ch. 2. de son Bvaqgile, Tattribue d Cyrinus, 
c'est-d-dire, P. Sulpicius Quirinus. Tertullien fait ainsi rempn- 
ter k cinq ans avant la naissance de N. S. I'^poque de ce re* 
censement| puisqu'il paraft constant que c'est en 747 que 
Quintilius Varus reraplaga dans le gouvemement de Syrie Sen-< 
tius SaturninuSy et que N. S. ne naquit que Tan 7o2 de Rome ; 
mais cette difference, chronologique pent s'expliquer ; par la 
dur^e de Top^ration ; d'ailleurs las diversit^s de ce genre sont 
communes en cbronologie^ et ce n'est pas ici le lieu d'en traiter. 
Ilsuffit.de reconnattre comme incontestable le gouvemement 
9e Syrie c6nfi6 k C. Sentius Saturnmus^ de 740 environ k 747 
de Rome^ et que pendant ce terns ies babitans de la Tracboni- 
tide Toccup^rent^ conjointement avec H6rode, pour retablir 
I'ordre parmi eux ; ce qui vraisemblablement donna lieu k I'or- 
donnance que je lui attribue en changeant le uom de Julius en 
Sentius. Peut-Stre ce changement doit-il s*6tendre jusqu'au 
texte de Su£tone par la r6forme de Junius qu'on y lit jusqu'd pr<6- 
sent. N6anmoins il serait pen fond6 pour ce dernier, puisque rien 
ne prouve I'identit^ des deux Saturninus, qui au contraire mesem- 
bie 6vidente entre celui qui. est nomm6, par Ies historiens, 
Comme gouverneur de Syrie et Tauteur du d^cret qui nous 
occupe. 

Mrfrpa'atoyAet roil Tpiymo^. L'emploi de yL,if^TpoK:tt\ula, dans cette 
inscription fixe, k ce qu'il me senible, la mani^re dont on doit 
supplier uiie abbreviation dans une m6daille que cite Tollius in 
Epistoli's Itinerariis, Amsterd. in 4^ 1700. epistolas 2dae initio. 
On y lit ANTIOXEnN. MHTPOK. Cest une medaille de Hos- 
tilianus. MYiTpOKoKoovUf que propose Henninius dans ses observa* 
tioqis, n'est point un mot Grec. 

A^ctvioLi Tal$ oUtous, remplace dans la Ie9on de M. Letronne 
par U^au-iou vap' olxia^, doit Stre conserve d'apr^s I'auiori 6 de 
Deniosth^ne wep) IIapoarpt(rfiBla$, § 425. 

4^/XiTToy i(»,\}yJXflr}9'\, xoti yaKxoxtv lO'rao'i, xa) ro reXeuraioy, ay 
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BELZONrS EGYPTIAN TOMB; 

Pramng that it was a Serapeum^ dedicated to the funeral 
mysteries of Serapis by Seso^ris the Great. 



Iv is a mortifying reflection, that the magnificent excavation dis- 
entombed from the silence of thirty centuries by the skill of the late 
unfortunate Befasoni, should haye attracted so little of prc^table 
public notice, while exhibitionB of transitory interest have drawn 
crowds to their survey. The artist, the antiquary, the.sehdar, the 
philosopher, and the historian, cannot, without impugning their 
title to the dignified appellations they assume, neglect the eariiest 
monuments of the sciences and arts ; records which appear to 
connect tiie first and the last races of mankind ; whicJi elocidaie the 
dieology and history of the earliest ages. 

It Ims been the fashion to consider this excavation a tomb ; 
our opinion is that it was a serapeum or cavern temple, devoted 
to the funeral mysteries of Apis; and sepulcral only in a secon- 
dary point of view ; for in such structures, the founder and, some* 
times, his family were occasionally allowed to be intombed. In 
this point of view, it may be considered as much a palace as a 
tomb, such as was that of Osymandes, which in several particu- 
lars, especially in the consecutive arrangement and appropriation of 
the chambers,' it resembles. As this is a view of the sul^t as 
important as it is novel, I shall not waste time by a prefatory de- 
tail of the various chambers it contains ; but bear, the reader at 
once til medias ret. 

It is certain that there were rodu in various parts of the world 
hewn into winding passages and chambers, for the celebration of 
religious rites and mysterious trials of a funereal nature, connect- 
ed apparently with the primitive religion of mankind ; and that 
they exist to this day in Persia, in India, in Oreece, in Syria, in 
Ethiopia, and in Italy. These excavations were generally charac* 
terised like this, by a sloping descent, a pit or well, a double en- 
trance, one concealed ; and a sacred coffer or cymba. Thes^ 
characteristics were necessary to the celebration of the secret 
rites, according to the extant records which describe them. • We 
have indeed, a scriptural description of a serapetmi .(if l may so 
term it) of Adonis, the Lord Osiris of Syria, which strikingly corro- 
borates the truth of the view above taken. (See Ezekiel, dbap. S.) 

In the passage above referred to, the number of *^ twemty^ 

Jite men" is remarkable. It was the amount of the cycle of 

years at the end of which the priests entered the serapeum, 



^ Diodorud Siculus. 
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for tVe purpose of secretly drownmg and entombing Apis. For 
the fistct, of the periodical perfQnnanee of this rite, and of th6 
alace wherein it was performed, we have good authority, — that of 
Paiisanias. He infdrms us, that '* that there were secret caverns 
in which Apib was embalmed — ^wbich no stranger ever 

JLPFROACHEI>— WHICH THE PRIESTS THEMSflLVES NEVER EN- 
TERED BUT QN THAT OCCASION, AND. WHICH BELONGED TO AN 

ANCIENT TEMPLE OF Serapis." Can it be doubted after this, thi^t 
th^ splendid room, called the saloon, was devoted to the rites of 

Apis, WH&N THE REMNANT Of AN EMBALMED ApIS WaS actually 

foipnd there; and when the bull. Apis, is almost the only, cer- 
tainly, the ONLY prominent figure represented there? 

The mysteries of Apis were diffiised over the greatest part of 
^e ancient world, in which the image of a minotaur or manbull, 
appears to hafve been ao emblem of the primitive state of man — 
perhaps his antediluvian condition, when the year began with. 
Taurus. The relics of this superstition are still preserved in India 
and Japan ; the rites connected with it were of a subterranean, 
aepolcraU and» most probably, sanguinary character. The word 
Sirapi$ means the tAe tomk ofAjnsy or rather the Sun, (of which 
the zddiaeal bull Ufas one emblem) ininferia. 

The galleries, the chambers, the stair cases are all well calculated 
for the performajice of the initiatory rite. The well is not less 
adoii^ably calculated for the severest trials of the initiate, one of 
which consisted of an ascent by a ** sidereal ladder" ' of seven 
steps; another being suspended over a pit by cords or con* 
ceaJed machinery. Again^ the descent of 300 feet, beneath the 
sarcophagus, and terminating, as Belzoni intimates, in a sbcrbt 
sntrancb known only to 9hb priests beyond the Libyan hills, 
was evidently intended for a priestly juggle. Even the bats, which 
Homer describes as the frequenters of the ** oracular cells," * were 
to be. found here ; not* could a descent to Hades— /aet'/M degeensu€ 
^verni — be better symbolised than by that dark, sloping, and 
dreary passage* communicating probably with ** the pit," (synony«> 
mous with Hell among Egyptians as well asJews) on one side, and 
the subterranean Necropolis of Thebes^ or hanging gardens (the 
earliest Elynum,) of the Libyan hills, on the other. The splendid 
saloon, its six-pillared vestibule^ and bold proscenium expanding 
iike a theatre, were: equally well calculated for the dramatic page- 
ants and sublime delusions exhibited in that portion of the structure 
devolod to the mysteries, which was called the theatre. The lateral 
and ulterior chambers were equally well calculated for the retiring 
rooips of the actors; and the magnificent alabaster sarcophagus 
for the concluding and crowning rite. 
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A detail of the pictures and symbols in this extraordinary exca- 
vation will, we feel assured, corroborate the view we have takien* 
And first, the fact of the excavation being dedicated to Serapis, 
is proved by the repeated representations of that deity throughout 
the intire structure. In processions and assemblages of deities 
he is the central or terminating object. On many occasions, he' is 
depicted as a column with a human head. The eyes of the 
head of the column are depicted in a certain mystical fashioH', 
having a scroll and a perpendicular line attached to it. An 
eye is frequently seen represented so in the midst of a circle 
among the hieroglyphics. As ^ weeping aftd lamenting for 
the dead/ was one of the rites common to all the funereal myste- 
ries, it is not improbable that it means, as Dr. Young has stated, 
an eye weeping ; though we should rather have expected to have 
found weeping expressed, as in the modern Chinese hieroglyphic, 
by an ei/e and the symbol of water. 

The serapean column, so distinguished. Dr. Young has called 
stability: but when or where was such a deity heard of in 
Egypt ? That Serapis in his capacity of guardian and measurer of 
the Nile, was portrayed as a column, there can be no doubt. But 
in fact no collateral evidence is wanting to identify his image 
wherever it appears throughout the tomb. 

In the hall of four pillars, immediately after the well, he is re-> 
presented seated with his usual green mask, implying death, and 
in the white dress used in the funereal rites of initiation. His feet 
are swathed also, which was one of those rites, and it is, moreover, 
a known mark of Harpocrates and Serapis, both signifying the 
^l inferuSf or sun in the winter months. He also grasps his pe- 
culiar symbols of final judgment of the dead as Pluto or Lord of 
the lower hemisphere — ^the pastoral crook implying to gather ; and 
the fiail to separate* From his tricipital capacity, it is known that 
the combined functions of the three inferi^al judges is derived. In 
one part of the excavation, he is depicted as a human-headed 
column, supported and placed on its pedestal by the hero-founder 
of the serapeum ; in others, he appears standing with swathed 
feet, and furnished with wings; again, as a pillar with a humah 
head crowned with four capitals, and still grasping the flail and 
crook ; in another instance, as standing beside a Kilometer, and 
holding in his hand a plummet of judgment; equivalent to the 
scales, which he holds on some of the early Zodiacs. He was, we 
know from various medals, represented as a vase with three heads 
of animals ; numerous instances of the funereal cynocephalie 
vases occur in the excavation. Hollow vases of the kind were 
found in the room of couches, the most conpsicuous decoration of 
which is the figure of Serapis on a column. His attending priests, 
in the Eleusinian rites, as Pluto, as well as in the Egyptian rites as 
Serapis, bore the marks of four animals devoted to him ; the first 
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was a lion ; the second, a hawk ; the third, a dog ; and the fourth^ 
a mao. These figures agree with the Jewish Cherubim ; they 
constituted the original Cerberus, another emblem dedicated to 
Pluto or Serapis ; for Cerberus was supposed to <' guard the way'^ 
4of the Eiysian fields, and was placed at the gate of Pluto's pagan 
Eden at Molossus, as the way of Paradise was guarded by the 
" fiery sword" of the Jewish Cherubim. 

Having thus shown to whom this magnificent excavation was 
dedicated, it appears an appropriately consecutive inquiry, to de- 
monstrate by whom it was so dedicated. And here one circiim- 
atance is very obvious: viz. the picture of the hero or royal 
founder of the serapeum appears as often in all parts of the sera- 
peum as the deity to whom it was devoted, and always in the 
same relative position towards each other ; — the hero as support* 
ing, the deity as supported ; the hero as introduced, the deity as 
receiving ; the hero as initiated and apotheosised, the deity as 
consummating the initiation and apotheosis. 
. As regularly as he appears, two heraldic shields appear above 
bis head, containing, on the principles of modern heraldry, the pa- 
ternal designation on the right, and the pictural name of the 
founder on the left. The latter has baffled all the expounders, in- 
cluding the indefatigable Champollion ; for the original interpre- 
tation of Psammis has been given up. For our parts, we do not 
hesitate to state our full conviction that the hero king, who founded 
and dedicated the serapeum, and was probably entombed within 
its sacred precincts, was Sesostris the Great, called Ramesses 
Sethon in the Chronicles. The paternal shield consists of the 
same characters as Mr. Salt has lately assigned to the name of 
Amenophis or Memnon. Now Sethon Ramesses was the son or 
grandson of Memnon, and stands next in succession to him in the 
Chronicles. The inference is singularly confirmed by the relative 
position of the same Phonetic names on Mr. Banks' Table of Aby- 
dos. It is true that the Phonetic characters composing the name — 
viz. an orb, a battUmenty and the seated figure of Ptha will not 
produce the name of Sethon, unless the figures belong to an ear- 
lier class of letters having Chaldean or other sounds, as may be 
not unjustly suspected ; but they compose his name^ Rama or 
Ramesses, the article Phi, the^ indicated by Ptha, being in other 
instances expletively introduced ; and if the seated figure be Isis, 
as we suspect, instead of Ptha, which is Mr. Salt's exposition, no- 
thing is in fact wanting. 

..We need not say, considering this view of the subject, with 
what propriety the procession of captive Ethiopians, Persians, and 
Syrians, or probably Jews, was introduced as an embellishment of 
an excavation, recording his exploits and apotheosis. 
. To enter into a systematic explanation of the series of synibols 
employed in this magnificent work, would fill a volume ; indeed 
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several dr the detached iyinbols (attoog;' whieh v^e may instance th^ 
eagle over the head .of the apotneosised hero, and on the ceifing 
of the entrance) wonld fttrnii^ materials for a separate treatise. 
All that is requisite, is saccinotly to advert to snch of the symbols, 
as complete the proof necessary for tiie establishment of die tfaeorr 
advocated in this paper. Any further disquisition ivould exceed 
our limits. 

On both walls of the corridor 37 feet in length, leading to the 
pit, are painted the funereal processions of which the lower mys- 
teries were composed, and the boat of Charon or Baris, which 
conveyed the dead over the Egyptian 8tyx. These ar^ accompa- 
nied by other funereal processions, in which the sarcophagus is 
vepresented in the act of being taken into the cavern. The corri^ 
dor conducts to th^ gulf, where probably sOme trial of -fire and 
water awaited the initiate, and round which the assembled gods 
of Egjrpt are depicted, as if to sit in judgment upon hiin, and to 
receive or reject him. It is remarkable that three black rams, 
which Ulysses sacrificed at the mouth of a similar pit, are por- 
trayed at its entry. The black dogs of death are twice represented 
' seated on the steps of the stair cases, in the line of the initiated 
hero's advance. In one instance they are changed for two ser* 
pents» As the hero-king approaches the consummation of the 
mystic rite, he is received by Isis, and clothed, as was the case at 
Eleusis, in a new garment : and he is subsequently introduced to 
a sitting figure of Serapis, (as king of the mysteries, swathed and 
clothed in the white garment of initiation,) by Osiris, and Butts. 
In the Hall of Beauties j he is represented as wedded to Nepthe, 
the celestial Venus, and he is finally depicted as crowned and en- 
throned, with an eagle, the emblem of an apotheosis, over his head, 
and a golden sceptre in his hand. Symbols employed in the mys- 
teries appear on all sides of the walls, from the entrance gate td 
the magnificent theatre, in which the triumph of the mysta was 
probably announced, and celebrated by the loud acclaim of the 
assembled hierooraey of Thebed : — pHestesses of Osiris Bacc'bus 
IB leopard skins with serpent wands---priests bearing the convolved 
folds of the great serpent of eternity — the m^iea vnfinvs laethl — 
the two pomegranates of good and evil — lustral spargefootions — '- 
the presentation of the thigh of Apis, as a symbol of the ** goo4 
let, (it was so called) which the mysta was entitled to share — 
the figure of Demogorgon^s head — the figure of the recnmbeni 
mysta drawn through a hole in the wall with his feet foremost, 
by means of several cords applied to various parts of his body — 
the repeated appearance of the four actors of the mysteries — iher 
Thalassion or nuptial chamber, (called by Belzoni, the room of 
couches) which was a peculiar and well ascertained appendage of 
the rites of Apis and Adonis — ^the funereal couches and vases be- 
neath them — ^and finally, the mystic ark or cc^er itself> covered 
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evidences should l>6.ad4e^, the singular symbols se^n on the first 
stair case of the excavation^ leading Xo the mouth of the pit. The 
latter la an extraordinary manner identifv the descending pasaagCy 
with the Jacilis descensus Avemi of Virgil's sixth Eneid. On each 
side of the stair case, are two parallel recesses, as if intended for 
" Cubilia,''' and the walls within them are painted with the figures 
to which we refer. They are such as might naturally be expected 
in the vestibule of the palace of Hades, and the initiate here per- 
haps was surrounded by similar fearful spectres to those which, 
among several Egyptian symbols, such as harpies, gorgons, sirens, 
and chimeras, the Roman Poet has introduced : 

Vestibulum ante ipsum, primisque in faueibus Orei 
LMCtus et ultrices posuere euhilia Curse : 
Pallentes habitant Mortij tristisque SenectuSy 
£t Metus, et n^alesnada Fames, et turpis Egestas^ 
Terribihs visu fartMB : Letumque, Laborque, 

Now among the figures depicted above the cubilia^ most of 
those in Virgil's description may be recognised and identified — 
Lucius f weeping a fountain of tears from his head ; tVar, portrayed 
as a fountain of blood ; Senectus, leaning on a staff, reminds us of 
the Sphinx's riddle ; a black dog symbolises the presentiment of 
Evil or Anxiety, There is Fhar, represented by a black human 
victim flying from the executioner ; beath, portrayed by the same 
victim bound to a stake and decapitated ; Atlas or Labor appears 
bearing a globe; and LetuM^ a Qofgon (ottn-^terriMlis visu 
forma, — is characterised as a tall human spectre, clothed an a black 
pall, and with the head of a beetle. 



In Nuptias MAXIMILIANI Principis StivonuB et 
LUDO VICM Pfincipis Luca mense Nov. A . d. 
MDCccxxv. Acadcma Lipmnsis. Auctorb God. 
Hermanno. Lipsia. 

A.cciPfi verba boni pnesaga no vis hymemeis^ 

Maximilians, dulce Sajconum decM, 
Quae Pietas et Amor puro concorditer ore 

Hac auspicata luce rite nuncupant. 
Nam cui nobilium proles generosa parentum 

Dilecta fidi ducitur consors tori, 
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Huic^ Uandum risit placido Spea promba vullii^ 

Et conjugalem Fauatkas praefert faeem. • 
j>st a]i<]|uidy proavis ab regibus esse creatum 

JuDgiquQjfbrtes qtbooos connubiis. 
Nam parilis parili generatur stirpe propago, 

Et pertinaci noscitur sanguis nota 
Antiquo heroum de sanguine derivatus, 

Non vanus altse sponsor indolis, neque 
Degeneres magnis nutrit natalibus ignes, 

Sed spirat idem pectorum fenrens caior, 
Factaque majonim factis aequare nepotes 

Discunt, avitas smulantes glorias. 
Tale Tuo fulget Tyrrheni ab littore pontic 

Maximiliai>1£, sidus exortum toro^ 
Qua priscos fama est Etruscorum Lucumones 

Lucas superba condidisse moenia^ 
Quam non vicini Ligures> Romaeve colonuS| 

Non barbarorum vis Gothorum perdidit^ 
Non Narses iterum Romano milite captam 

Delevit^ aut Mars Langobardorum ferus, 
Namque e^rat in fatis, ut in illis arcibus olim 

Hispanicorum degeret regum genus, 
Unde propagaretur amabile gennen amoenis 

Longinquum ad Albim Saxonum convallibus. 
Quare.ubi post varios casus numerosaque bella 

Lucse resurgens libero virtus pede 
Constitity et ssevi sine caeco robore ferri 

Regni novavit jura et imperi moduni, 
Multi ilia ante Italas urbs fertur nominis urbes, 

Invisa nulli^ nee magis cuiquam invidens, 
Ipsa suis contenta opibus^ pietatis arnica^ 

Nutrix bonarum et alma mater artium. 
Ilia ergo patria venienti fausta precamur 

SpoNSiB, bonoque Principi Sponso simuK 
Vivite felices^ et, qui Vos foedere junxit, 

Amoris exoptata ferte praemia. 
Vivite felices^ et divite Copia cornu 

Vestrje sequatur fida fortunae comes, 
Quopopurus,quoV£8TRADoMus,celsiquePBOPiN9i}], 

Ipsumque Regis gaudeat sanctum caput, 
Regis grandaevi, quo non aut justior umquam^ 

Aut vixit aeque civibus carus suis. 
O utinam banc animam seros tueatur in annoa 

Piis adorantum annuens votis Deus, 
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Hanc amnmni, fu» pneridinm est Gohiiiieiiqiie teln^ue 
£t asvutn in omne gloria ingens Saxoniun. 



FAUSTAM NAVIGATIONEM 

Regis Augtistissimi et Potentissimi Fridbbici 
GuiLBLMi IIL, quumf umverso poptUo acclamante, 
navi vaparibus acta Bonnam pratervekeretur d, xiv. 
Sept carmine celebrate simulque rectoratus et ma- 
gistratus academci in Umversitate Regia Borus- 
sica Rhenana annuam instaurationem a. d. xviii. 
Oct, MDCCCXXV. H. ii. in Aula Vicaria Academka 
solemniter peragenda^n indicit Augustus Guilel- 
Mus A ScHLEG£L, Univ. Rhen. H. T. Rector. 



V ERTICB turrigero labentibus immioet undis 

Rupes : a saevo dicta dracone fuit. 
Hie moUi in ripa sunt grata cubilia Rheno, 

Antra levi topho tectaque pumicibtts. 
Hie juvat sstivos grandsevum ducere somnos^ 

Dum muleet eolles aura raeemiferos. 
At subito attonitus divum caput extulit antro^ 

Prospiciensque altis infit arundinibus : 
Quis fragor insuetas aures ferit i An mea regna 

Invasit salsi trux pelagi dominus ? 
Intumuit iluctus puLsu strepituque rotarum^ 

Et longe spamant aequora vortieibus : 
Delphinas eurru seu junxerit Amphitrite^ « 

Dorso qui pando subsiliunt agiles ; 
Seu Neptunus equos immissis pellat habenis, 

Caleantes rorem pinnigeris pedibus^ 
Num vidi i an fallor f Non ludens bellua ponti, 

Non traxere istam quadrupedesve ratem. 
Nee malum erigit h»c, nee pandit carbasa ventis^ 

Nee ruit aequali cterula remigio^ 
Currit sponte sua^ motoque volubilis orbe, 

Ceu fieta ingenio maehina DsedaIeo« 
Cemo at enim fumos, alte volitante favilla : 

Forte refudit aquas Mulciber igne suo. 
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Qiibii genus heroudi est, cui tot nriniGuh fmnmxl 

Quod .tantis Divihn navigsit auspiciis f 
Jam vultum agnosco propius, venerorque beoignum, 

Salve, £kx1 Quanio g l«rior4ioafN4ie I 
Nee Don Magnanimum circumstetit aurea proles* 

Hnc navis regni spemque decusque vehit. 
Tu meraisti armis, ferrer ne (jrallicus amnis ; 

Te volv^m fluctus vindice Teutoaicos. 
Ille ego, Romanis olim qui claustra triumpbis 

Objeci, beu ! nuper qualia passus eram ! 
Liber et oblitus, secura pace, laborum. 

Nunc Baccbi et Cereris munera laeta colo. 
At voa^ counubio junetiey med gaudia, NyinpbaB|> 

Friitemique amiies, hiiCy agite \ ite sioiul. 
Jam celebrate cboros, umbracula texite frondei 
. Funibus et proram nectite pampineis, 
Principis et Genio puros libate liquores, 

Implete et succis pocula nobilibus. 
Vos, Augusta Cohors, ne spemite dona Lyaei, 

Quels septemgeminus Nilus et ipse caret. 
Cur Pactoli eqtndem invideam Phasisque fluehlis i 

His quoque gurgitibus dives arena micat^ 
Cunctis pras fluyiis attollam cornua Rhenus, 

Si tibi sat placui, Rex, patrijbqub Pater! 
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« 

LATELY PUBLISHED. 

The Delphin and Variorum Ciassies, Nos. LXXX. to 
LXXXIV., containing Quintas Curtius, Didys Cretensis, Sfc. 
Pompeius Festus and Suetonius. Pr. \L Is. per No.^-«-Large 
paper, double. Present SubscripfioB, 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subteribers loparchase a* once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
ing one or two back Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 
— Stepuess' GaECE T^saurus may be slibscribed for od the same 
terms. 

Stephens* Greek Thesaurus,^ Ho» XXXVL The li^ork is 
certainly comprised in 39 Nos. The copies of some de- 
ceased Subscribers may still be had at 1/. 5s. Small, and 2/. 
]£s. 6d, Large Paper; but the Prices will soon be raised to 
1/. 7s. Small, and 2/. I5s. Large. Subscribers always remain 
at the price at which they originally enter. Nos. L to XXXV* 



contain. abttv« ^Sfid^wmciB oiMtt^' by 8TE#iifikffV ^^kal 
SubscribefiB, Lhrgeand Stoall paper, 1086. Tkeeopi^s prtnt^A 
iare strictly limited to the nuoibier of Siibsoribers. ..,;i . i . 

Purcha80f# of Copies, thiil; ane not compkte arerflqu^stod ta 
take up tbe deficient Nos. before ihe publication of the! Indedc^ 
or 275. will.be cKargeil for each No. is suspense : Xdirge papery 
jdouble. 

SchreceUm\ Greek Lexicon, translated ioto English. In thii 
edition the Latin significations, 8cc. have been rendered into 
English, the quantities carefully marked, aud about SOOQ neW 
words added, it forms a valuable Greek and English Lexicon. 
1 vol. 8vb. 165. Gd. bds. 

The present Edition of ScaREVELius' Lexicon^ which has for so long 
a period fadlitated the labors and promoted the knowlege of Greek stu- 
dents, comes recommended to thenoticeof the juvenile reader by having 
the explanations in our own tongue. The plan of introducing into School 
Books plain English for bald Latin/ in the interpretation^ of Greek 
words, has within these few years been sanctioned by many most re- 
spectable teachers of youth, and we trust that a plan so founded in com- 
mon sense, useful alike to the instructor and the pupil, will be univerr' 
sally adopted. 

Great care has been taken to make the translation as correct as pos^ 
sibfe, and though we profess not to claim the merit of universal accura- 
cy, yet we venture to hope that the mistakes, wbich we have committed, 
are but few and slight. We may add that the various errors in the ori- 
ginal, which have been multiplied in successive Editions, ,had become 
so numerous, that we cannot, after all our care, expect to have succeeded 
in detecting the whole ; but what have escaped us on the present occa-' 
sion, may rail under our eye at a future time. 

Cards of Euclid ; containing the Enunciations and Figured 
belonging to the Propositions in the first six and the eleventh 
Books of Euclid's Elements, usually re^d in the ILJniversitieSi 
Prepared for Students in Geometry at the Universities and 
Schools, by the Rev. J. Brasse, late Fellow of Trin ColK, 
Canib. Pr. 5s. 6s. in a case. Third Edition. 

Select Satires of Juvenal, with explanatory notes, l£mo. 
Pn 5s. bds. 

Tironis Tkesaurifs; or, A New and Improved Classical 
Latin aitd English pictionary. By the Rev. J* W. NifixocK, 
M. A. Master of Hitchin School, Herts. Pr. 6s. 

Origines ; or Remarks on the Origin of several Empires, 
Slates and Cities. By, Sir W. Drummjond. 8 vols. 8vd. 

Horace, with English Notes. 6s. Second Edition. 

Greek Grammar: with Notes for the use of those who 
Have made some Progress in the Language. By R. Vali^y, 
D.D. F.A.S. Tenth Edition. Pr. 6s. dd. bds. 
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« 

Poemkf Odes, Prologues, and Epilogues, spoken on public 
occasions at Reading School. Second Edition. Pr. 7s. 

Pbilostratorum Imagines et Callistrati Status* Textum ad 
fideos Veterum librorum recenstut et commentariuin adjecit 
Frid. Jacobs. Obsenrationes archaeologici praesertim argu^ 
inenti addidit Frid. Tli. Weicker. Lips. 1825. 8vd. 

AAKAIOS, SAn^n, SmnNUHS, STNESIOS, Lyrici 
Gfseci, curante Jo- Fr. Boissooade. Par. 18U. in 32^ 

ETPinidHS, Euripides^ curante Jo. Fr. Boissonade, Tom. 
1. et 11. 

Luciani Toxaris, Grtece. Prolegomenis instruxit, annotatio-^ 
neni et quaestiones adjecit C. G. Jacob. Halis. 1825. 8vo* 

. M6moire sur les Tragiques Grecs, par M, OuvaroiF. St. 
P^tersb. 1825. 4to. 

Ckmtents of the Journal des Savansfor July, 1825. 

1. Supplement k THistoire generate des Huns, des Turcs, et des Mo- 
guls par M. Joseph Senkowski ; [M. Silvestre de Sacy.l 

52. JourniU of a Voyage in Asia Minor, &c. by W. M.Leake; fM. Le-* 
tronne.] 

3. Tableaux bistorlqnes, extraits de Tacitey traduction nonvelle, avec le 
texte en regard par M. Le Tellier; [M. Daunou.] 

4. Les Lusiades, ou ies Portu^ais, poeme de Camoensy en dix chants^ 
traduction nonvelle avec des.Notes, par J. B. Milli6 ; [M. Raynouard.J 

6. Platonis Pbilebus. — Recensuit* prolegomenis et commentariis illus- 

travity Godofredus Stalbunm ; [M. Cousin.] 
6. Histoire compar^e des systdmes de philosopbie, par M. Deg6rando ; 

[M. Cousin.] 
7* Litemry Notices. 

For August. 

1. Histoire natnrelle de I'espece humaine, par J. J. Virey ; [M. Abel- 
R6musat] 

2. Les Medailles Orientales tant anciennes que modernes, du cabinet 
de M. W. Marsden ; FM. Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3. Trait6 ^16mentaire de Mineralogie, par F. S. Beudant; [M. Che- 
rreul.] 

4. Fragmens de M 6nandre et de Philemon, &c. traduits par M. Raoul 
Rochette; [M. Raynouard.] 

5. Histoire et M6moires de Flnstitut Royal de France, Academic des 
Inscriptions et Beiles<4jettreS| Tom. 7. [M. Daunou.] 

6. Literary Notices. 

5 . September, 

1. TraaaactioiHi efthe Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain uid Ire-: 
land; [Rdmusat.] 

2. Memoire sur quelques Papyrus ecrits en Arabe et r^cemment de> 
isottverts en Egypt; [M. 8ilveStre de Sacy.} 

The lithographed plates which are to accompany this Memoire 'wilL 
be insertetfeb a future number 
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d. Anli^nt unedited iiKmniiients of Grecian Art ffom coUeetioiifl kk 
varions conntries, principally in Great Britain, bj James MiUingen ; 
[Af . Raoul-Roohette.J 

4. Fragmens d'an Cancioneiro inedit qui se trouve dans la bibliotb^qae 
du College Royal des nobles de Ldsbonne ; [M. Raynoaard.1 

5. Traits ^lementaire de Min^ralogie, par F. S. Beudant ; {M. Cb§-> 
vreul.] 

6. Literary Notices. 



NEW FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Biographie universelle ancienne et tnoderne, or an alphabe* 
tical history of the public and private life of all men who have 
distinguished themselves by their writings, their actions, their 
talents, th^ir virtues, or their crimes. A work entirely new^ 
edited by a society of men of learning and literature; vol. 41 
and 42. (Sca-Sok) Paris, sold by L. 6. Michaud^£ vols, in 
8vo» 568 and 584 pages. 

De Originibus et Fatis Ecclesia ChristiamB in India Oriew 
tali; auctore Haquin Hohlenberg. Hafniae. 1824. in 8vo» 

Annales Islamismi, sive Tabulse syncbronistico-chronolo-' 
,gicae khalifarum et regum Orientis et Occidentis, accedente his- 
toria Turcarum/ Karamanorum, Selgiukidaf um, &c. E codicil- 
bus manuscriptis Arab. Bib. Reg. Hanniensis composuit, La-^ 
tine vertit, edidit D. Janus Lassen Rasmussen. Haunise. 1826. 
in 4to. 

Mineralogy. Prodromo delta MinetaJogia Fesuviana. An 
Introduction to the mineralogy of Mount Vesuvius, by T. Mon- 
ticelli, secretary to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Naples^ 
and M. Cavelli, with 19 plates. Naples. 1825. 

Italy. 

They write from Italy, that M. Angelo Mai has recently dis- 
covered considerable fragments of Menander and Polybius, an^ 
a com'plete book of Diodoms SiculuSf which treats particular- 
ly of the Phenicians, 

Germany. 

Lehrbuch der kirchengeschiehte. Course of Ecclesiastical 
history, by Gieseler Darmstadt, in 8vo« This Ist vol. conducts 
the history to the reign of Septimus .Severus, A.D. igS. 

Dictionnaire historique, or Classical Universal^ Biography, 
an entirely new work, by general Beauvais, and a'^ipciety of 
learned men; the bibliographic part being revised by M. 
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Barbien l«t delivery, [A^— Bog] in octavo, 106 papes; thfc 6. 
deliverJes will contain 1176 pages. The price of eacb is^ on fine 
paper, ^i francs.. 

Asiatic MisceUanies, or a selection of critical pieces and me-^ 
oftoirs, relative to the Sciences, Customs, History dnd Geogra- 
phy of Oriental nations, by M. Abel-R^musat, secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, &c., sold by Dondey-Dupr6. 1st vol. 
456 pages, in 8vo. Tbe subjects collected in this 1st vol. treat of 
the preaching of Christianity in the East, particularly in^ China ; 
of the two religions of tbe Logos, and of Boudha. General gram- 
mar ^nd philosophy of language ; oriental writings ; history of 
India ; of the diptomatic relations entertained at various epocba 
by the A sialic princes among themselves, or with those oi 
Europe, &c. Tbe £d voK will be confined to paleograpUc, 
pbiloappbic and literary observations on the writings and lan«- 
guage of the Chinese; the 3d and 4th will consist of extrude 
and fragments, relative to tbe literature, geography, and biogra- 
phy of the Bast. In an article on tbe life and opinions of the 
Chinese philosopher Lao-tseu, inserted in this first volume, it 
would appear that Plato' bad borrowed bis opinions from'Xiiio- 
i$eUf wbo florished when Confucius was a child, and about two 
centuries before Socrates, who taught Plato: we have only 
room to say, this is a most interesting paper, and the work 
iias engaged the particular attention of the learned contributors 
to the Journal des Savans, who purpose giving a full and par- 
ticular account of this work in one of their next numbers. 

Polyglot Grammar, wherein the Hebrew, Chaldean, th^ 
Syriac, the Greek, Latin, English, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German languages, are reduced to one general rule of ^ntax, 
by Samuel Barnard, pages 312. in 8vo. New York. 1825. 
Wilder and Campbell. 

Chresiomathia Syriaca, sive S. Ephraemi seiecta, cum notis 
criticis, philologicis, bistor., et glossario locupletisimos ; d 
Hanhet Siefiert in 8vo. Leipzig. 1825. Vogel. 

The object of this work is to offer not only an assistance 
to academic instruction, but also to those who possess suiScient 
grammatical knowledge to read and understand the Syriac writ- 
ings, without the help of a master. Leipzic, pages 603. Aug. 
1825. 

, M. Wolf of Copenhagen has translated into the Greenlandish 
knguage the book of Genesis, and the psa/ms of David^ at the 
expence of the Copenhagen Biblical Society. Isaiah, and the 
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four JEvitng^U^ts. and the rest of the New Tesiament,:hn:¥A glsct 
b^en translated in^o that language. 

Exposi de quelqueS'Um des principaux articks de la Tkeogonie 
4es Brahmes ; Expositioo of some of the principal doc^rin^a of 
tbiS. 'I'beogOD^ of the Bramioa : containing a full description, of 
the great sacrifice of the horse, denominated As8ua^Meda\ of 
the origin and of the overflowing of the Ganges^ of the celebrated 
temple if Gaya, of the incarnations of Vicbnou, 8ccv extracte4 
and translated from the best originals written in the language of 
that coufttry, by the Abb6 Dubois, formerly missionary at My^ 
sore. Paris. 1825. 8vo. 

The Library of the Seraglio. Some persons interested iii 
orienla) Kteratnre, having read the article on this subject' pro-* 
cmred die following information, extracted from a letter written 
from Constantinople, by the ex-hospodar of Walachia, to bis soUn 
the prince Costantino Car&zza. 

^Besides It has been generally believed, and witb a oobsiderable de^ 
gree of certainty, that the Saltan Mustapiia here spoken of, had been 
poisoned 'previoasly to his reaching the Ottoman throne; but the dose 
not being sufficiently strong to produce instant death, was however^ 
aufficiently powerful to affect essentially his animal economy. It is also 
well known, that Scarlat, that is to say, Carlo Carazza, enjoyed at thai 
time the utfqaalified favor of the Sultan, that he was the confidential 
pbyBieian jof his highness, and daring many years he devoted all his 
time to the cure of that prince. But the ^vanced age of Carlo Ca« 
rassza not permitting him to give that constant and assiduous attention 
to his royal patient, which his disorder required, he obtained perfnis* 
sion of the Sultan to place near him, in his stead, as far as regarded his 
medical functions, his son Giorgio, a young man full of zeal, knowlege, 
<and talent, who had lately returned from Holland, where he had gone 
through his studies in medicine. This young doctor continuing the 
treatment commenced by his father, had the good fortune to restore 
tbe Sukan's health, who to reward so eminent a service appointed him 
chief interpreter of the Sublime-Porte, a high ^nd distinguished office* 
in the exercise of which he died, at the moment when he was going to 
be advanced to the throne of Walachia. But the Grand-Seigneur, 
thinking that ho had not sufficiently rewarded the family of Carazza^ 
granted to old Carlo., the father of tbe deceased, the vacant place of 
grand interpreter, besides conferring on him the title of prince of Wa- 
lachia, excusing him, by reason of bis great age, which exceeded that 
of a hundred, from fulfilling the duties attached to that dignity. The two 
Carazzas mentioned above, are in fact, one the grandiatber, and the 
ether tbe father of prince Giovanni Carazza, ex-hospodar of Walachia. 

^' That Carlo and Giorgio Carazza had been desirous to avail them- 
selves of the -Sultan's ill health, in order to obtain permission to pene- 

^ Vide Le Bulletin universel de M. de Ferussac. Mars. 1825. No. ^$&', 
also Classical Journal, Nu. 63, p. 433. 
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tnte Into Ibe libruj or the Seraglio, is & itoiy invented at pletutire, by 
•omo traveller, according to cuatom ; but vrbicli bts not an alam of 
truth to support it. Ho Chriilian that ever I beard of, haa ever pene- 
trated into tail tibrBry ; and wbniever authors more or lesa intitled to 
belief have said on Ibis subJ«ot, ought to be consigned to tfae catalogne 
of a thouiand and one anecdotes, which are composed every daj and 
circulated, respecting a country so little known to Europeans. 

" With regard to all matters relating to the interior of the Seraglia 
at Constanlinople, those best acquainted nilh the subject, assert geno- 
rail;, that its library consista but of some religious works in Greek, 
Latin, and Arabic, as well as of some ancient works on medicine writ- 
ten in l.atin, and that it eontains oo classical works. Tbia opinion bu 
been foonded on the remark, that the books given as presents b; dlvera 
■nllans at anndry periods were all of one or the other of the two kinds 
before described. The Sultan Selim gave to the Patriarch of Jerasa- 
lem a bible and a psaiter in Arabic. He presented similar presents, and 
always religions woiks to divers European ambassadors and ministers. 
Whilst we assert this, we must not forget to except General Sebasti- 
Uii, who having obtained permission to make researches in the library of 
the Seraglio, received as a gift a Geography of Ptolemy in perfect 
preservation, containing a map drawn, and amannscript of tbeOtd and 
the New Testament on parchment, which, according to an inscription 
whioh it contains, is dated in the reign of tbe Emperor Harciaoo. 

"This is all lean say with tniUi, respecting the library of tbeSeraglioj 
I repea^ that all the wonderful things related by credulous travellers on 
this subject, ought to be rejected. Crednlous travellers ignorant of tbe 
local language, and sojourning hut a few days in a country where all is 
new to them, are reduced to the necessity of repeating every idle tale 
that is reported to them." 

Tauseiid and ewe Nacht. A Thousand and one Nights, Ara- 
bic text, after a manuscript at Tunis, with the esplanation of 
guch words as are not in the dictionaries, published hy Dr. 
Max. Habicht. Breslaw. 1824. 

Besides the Arabic text which is from a manuscript tolerably 
correct and complete, the author gives the various readings of an 
Arabic manuscript of this work at Berlin. 

Baths of Pompeii. There have been discovered by researches 
at Pompeii, baths remarkably elegant. They have found also en- 
tire halls with arched roofs variousl}^ ornamented, and a bath of 
vhite marble, that will contain SO individuals : there have like- 
wise been found, in a chamber, two sofas of bronze and a large ' 
vase of the same metal ; and Onder ground has been discovered 
500 lamps. 

Antiquities of the towa.t^ Nyoa in Smtzerland. It is welt 

known, that the little town of Nyon, in the canton of Vaud, 

four leagues from Lausanne, is very ancient, and that the Ror- 

mans there founded a colony, which they called Colonia egues- 

'n and about this town have been discovered rarioBS 
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remalih^ of ancient monuments ;iiviiich gives reason to suppbsd; 
that others will soon be discovered ; several inscriptions have 
been saved from destruction bj somo citizens of Geneva, who 
have bought them ; do that since a museum has been - esta- 
blished in the Pays de Vaud, the new discoveries are diUgeady 
watched. This country contains treasures of antiquity very 
slightly buried^ which are every day dug up by people ignorant 
of their value. It is thus that Moudon (the Mindunum of the 
Romans) ; Avenche (the ancieilt Aventicum) ; AuhoiiM (th© 
ancient Alpona) ; Villeneuve (the ancient Pennilorus); Aigle 
(the ancient Alca) ; and Orbe (the ancient Vrbd) ; present nu- 
merous objects, calculated to throw much light on the ancient 
history of Helvetia, when under the Roman government; 

Der Heilige Johannes Chry$o$iomu$ und die Kirche^ besou'i 
ders des Orients, in desien Zeitalter* On St. John Chrysostom 
and tb0 Church, particularly that of the East, such asr it was iq 
his time, by A. Neander. 1vol. 8vo. Berlin. 

This well written, judicious, and very interesting work con* 
tains a rich harvest of instruction : the first part treflt9 of the 
education of St. Chrysostom utitil his entry into episcopal 
orders^ the second of his life and actions, from that period uptil 
tbe, end pf his career. There are dispersed throughout the twork; 
numerous quotations from Libanius^ St. Jerome, St. Augustin^ 
and rolhers ; the reflections on the ancient church, cpinparec} 
with that of the present day, are profound and luminous^ and 
thiBy establish between the 4th and 19th century a remarkable, 
similitude. Dr. Neahder is also author of several celebrated 
works : his History of the. Emperor Julian i? a monument of 
knowlege and erudition, 

» • . ■ • * 

Tableau Genealogique des 73 Sects de I'Islam, par Mp 
Hammer. 

We have hitherto but verv few documents on the various sect^ 
and heresies of Islamisni, and the best of those we possess are 
inexact^ as well as incompletie. This subject is now fully dis^ 
cussed in a work recently published at Constantinople^ entitled 
thlB Commentary of Djordjani on the Mewakif, i. e. the Meta- 
physics of Addad Eddine el Idji. 

An Account of a Persian dictionary (7/^(2 ^fmmmaf, published 
under the direction of the king of Oude, entitled Ferhinghi Re.- 
fiiat. 7 vols, folio. 

Students and Orientalists will find in this work some omis* 
s'lOtts indeed, but many useful elucidations, and the explanation 
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of many words and things which they would seek in vain else*^ 
where. 

A Latin translation of the Greek Chronicle of Eusebius has 
been discovered and presented to the Soci£t6 de Geographie at 
Paris. 

Theprinciphs of the Ckristianfaith translated into Chinese* 

Mohammedanische Liturgie; Muhamedan Liturgy ; entitled 
Durable Satisfaction, serving to explain the happiness of the 
faithful in regard to prayer. Constantinople, year of the Hejra, 
1239. (1823.) 4to. 278 pp. at the printing press of Skutari^ 
under the direction of El Hadge Ibrahim Saib. 

Sheik Ibrahim benMuhamed, of Aleppo, (who died in 1549), 
is the author of the above work, which bears a high reputation 
among Mussulmen, and is called, Ghinijetol-^MutemeiU-'Scher^ 
hat Minijetil^musselli It is the commentary on Minijetil-muS" 
selli, by the celebrated Sheik Seed-eddin Ashghan^ a work 
which treats on the duties of prayer. Itjs divided into four 
parts, and gives the names in Arabic of the various daily prayers ; 
viz. the prayer at break of day, morning, at half past one, at 
four o'clock, at sun set, and at night. It gives full directions 
respecting the necessary ablutions with water or sand, of the 
various prostrations, genuflexions and sittings during prayer ; 
prayers for Friday, for the dead, prayer of the consecration : an- 
other part of the work treats of the Mesdshid^ which the Per- 
sians call Meskit, the Spaniards Mesquita, the Germans Mos- 
ch^e, the French Mosquee, and the English Mosque. The work 
concludes with several controversies. 

An Account of some Papyrus, containing Arabic inscrip^ 
tionsy recently discovered in £gypt. The celebrated Orientalist, 
the fiaron Silvestre de Sacy, has read a memoir on these writings 
or inscriptions, to the Royal Academy of inscriptions and belles- 
lettres, in the month of June last, by which it appears, that he 
has decyphered and explained these writings, and has made, 
through them, an important historical discovery, whereby it ap- 
pears incontrovertibly that the formation of the Arabic letters 
denominated Neskhi was used in Egypt, about three centuries 
previous to the period ascribed to them by the Arabian histori- 
ans, that is to say, in the 33d year of the Hejra and not about 
the year 330 of the Hejra ; the invention or introduction of 
which letters had been ascribed to Ebn-Mokla, about the be- 
ginning of the fourth century of the H'ejra; for the inscriptions 
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brought to light by the learned Baron^ which are in the Neskhi 
character, bear date in the month Skouel in the 33d year of the 

Hejra, ^iU^ CM« 3J^ ^IjA' 

IN THE PRESS. 

There is now in the Press a new edition of Bishop Andrews's 
'^Preces Private QaoticUame/' First published in 167^^ in 
Greek and Latin. 

The Sixteenth and last Volume of the new edition of the 
'^ Theatre complet des Grecs/' by M. Raoul-Rochette^ is on 
^e eve of publication* 

Disquisitions upon the Painted Greek Vases, and their pro* 
bable connexion with the shows of. the Eleusinian and other 
Mysteries, by James Christie, a Member of the Society of 
Dilettanti, will'soon appear. 

The Fundamental words of the Greek Language, adapted to 
the Memory of the Student by means of Derivations and Deri- 
vatives, Striking Contexts, and other Associations. By F. 
Valpy, A.M. Trin. Coll. Camb. 8vo. Pr. lOs. 6d. 

Shortly will be published, Sephora, a Hebrew Tale, descrip- 
tive of the country of Palestine, and of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the ancient Israelites, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 

A Comparative View of Christianity, and all the other forms 
of Religion which have existed, particularly in regard to its 
moral tendency. By William Lawrence Brown, D.D., Principal 
of Marischall College, Aberdeen, 8cc. &c. 2 vols; 8vo. 

Peter Steel, A.M. is preparing for publication, a Greek Vo- 
cabulary, with Exercises, intended for the use of the junior 
pupils. 

The Modern Greek Grammar of Julius David, formerly one 
of the Professors in the Greek College of Scio ; translated from 
the Original French, by the Rev. George Winnock, A.B. of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Chaplain to the Forces in the Ionian 
Islands. 

Epigrammata e Purioribus Graecas Anthologiae Fontibus hau- 
sit; Annotationibus Jacobsii De Bosch et aliorum instruxit: 
suas subinde Notulas et Tabulam Scriptorum Cbronologicam 
adjunxit Joannes Edwards, A.M. 8vo. 

* Vide Journal des Samm, August, 1835. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS^ 

Maoy Communications are unavoidably postponed. 



[ADVERTISEMENT.] 

« 

LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, AND 

GREEN'S 

CATALOGtJE OF OLD BOOKS. 

Part I. for 1826. 

Oir February the First, will be published Part I. of a Catalogue 
of Old Books for 1826, comprising various Collections recently 
purchased in Spain, Italy, France, Germany and Holland ; com- 
bining a variety of Books of extreme rarity, utility and curiosity t 
numerous specimen'^ of early printing, among which are Lexicons, 
Grammars, Bibles, Works with Copper and Wood Engravings that 
have hitherto escaped the researches of Bibliographers, a few 
early Books printed on Vellum, some rich illuminated Missals, 
VB^able historical Works in various languages, including many 
on Nofthem Literature; a good collection of learned Works and 
Classics, editiones principes, &c* &c. remarkable fine copies of 
Caesar a Clarke^ the largest paper; Menenski Ltxican Arakico^ 
Perrieo Turcarum, the largest paper, of which only two copies 
were printed, the other being in the Imperial Library at Vienna ; 
Voyages Pittaresques en France, Switzerland, htria et Dalmatia, 
with the Engravings in three different states, viz., etchings, proofs 
heiore the letter, and prints ; fine copies of works from the Aldine 
and Elzevir presses, and a fine collection of Works in the English 
language. 

Orders for the Catalogue will be received by Messrs. Longman 
Se Co. in London, and by Booksellers in every Town in the 
Country. 
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